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This Issue in Brief 


A Sentencing Philosophy.—Walter E. Hoffman, 
chief judge of the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Virginia, has been on the 
federal bench 14 years. He is chairman of the 
United States Judicial Conference Committee on 
Probation and has had a prominent part in con- 
ducting seminars for newly appointed federal 
judges. One of his presentations at these seminars 
is the philosophy underlying his sentencing prac- 
tices. We are privileged to be able to publish in 
this issue some of the guiding principles he follows 
in arriving at a sentence of the defendant before 
the court. 


Changing Public Attitudes Toward Crime and 
Corrections.—A Harris poll conducted in March 
1968 found that 66 percent of Americans believed 
there is something deeply wrong in America to- 
day, 83 percent expressed concern about violence 
on the streets, and 82 percent thought there are 
too many criminals loose on the streets. These and 
other interesting comments on crime and violence 
are presented by Mr. Louis Harris, president of 
Louis Harris and Associates, Inc. His observations 
are based on a study of public attitudes toward 
crime and corrections which he conducted at the 
request of the Joint Commission on Correctional 
Manpower and Training. 


Sex Offenders on Probation: Heterosexual Pe- 
dophiles.—This article is the second of a series on 
the sex offender on probation. The authors define 
heterosexual pedophilia as the expressed desire 
for immature sexual gratification with a prepub- 
ertal female child. They identify three groups of 
offenders—adolescent, middle age, and senes- 
cent—and discuss their general characteristics, 
their relationships with the victim, and the con- 
text in which the act occurs. Data with respect to 
recidivism are presented and suggestions are 


given to assist probation officers in the manage- 
ment of the respective groups of offenders. 


Youth in the Gauntlet—In some primitive so- 
cieties those who violated the laws of society were 
forced to “run the gauntlet.” If they survived 
the blows leveled at them, they were forgiven 
and resumed their former place in society. The 
authors, both Los Angeles County child welfare 
workers, contend that juvenile corrections today 
reflects a “gauntlet philosophy” from arrest 
through detention, court action, probation, com- 
mitment, and release, and that the procedure from 
arrest to release at times takes on brutal forms. 
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They believe the gauntlet philosophy will remain 
with us as long as juvenile correctional procedures 
are denied professional treatment staff and care- 
fully selected and trained custodial personnel. 


Youth’s Recipe for Success With Youth.—The 
real test of any theory or practice is whether it 
works. The manner in which youth respond to the 
methods of treatment used by the juvenile court 
worker is one of the tests of effectiveness. The 
Children’s Charter of the Courts of Michigan, Inc., 
felt there was a notable gap in treatment methods 
in not having available the reactions of youth. 
To fill the gap, 271 children known to juvenile 
courts in Michigan were asked for their candid 
opinions about the rehabilitative methods to which 
they were exposed. Their taped spontaneous re- 
sponses, referred to by the authors as the “child’s 
view,” provide a recipe for success with troubled 
youth. 


Truancy Prevention: A First Step in Curtail- 
ing Delinquency Proneness.—In 1963 an intensive 
effort to improve attendance and curtail delin- 
quency was inaugurated in selected districts of the 
Chicago public schools. Known as Impact, the pro- 
gram involved interdisciplinary cooperation— 
teacher, guidance counselor, school social worker, 
psychologist, nurse, attendance officer, and princi- 
pal. The authors, both with the division of social 
work of the Bureau of Pupil Personnel Services 
of the Chicago Public Schools, describe the pro- 
cedures followed in dealing with the “hard core” 
truant and his family. 


Innovations in Correctional Programs for Ju- 
venile Delinquents.—If institutionalized children 
are to compete successfully in society, they should 
have the opportunity to participate in correctional 
programs that prepare them to do so. This is the 
pronouncement of Albert Elias, superintendent of 
New Jersey’s Youth Reception and Correction 
Center. Recent innovative programs in correc- 
tions, he points out, have focused on the notion 
that offenders must participate as agents of 
change—not as recipients of change. Continuing 
efforts should be made, he emphasizes, to create 
innovative programs and techniques in training 
schools even though they are difficult to initiate. 
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All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 


Group Methods in Institutional Program- 
ming.—lInstitutions for delinquents offer little 
opportunity for problem-solving and decision- 
making, writes Miss Elizabeth H. Gorlich, con- 
sultant in the Division of Juvenile Delinquency 
Service of the U. S. Children’s Bureau. Neverthe- 
less, youth are expected to return to the com- 
munity better equipped to solve problems and 
make wise decisions. In her article Miss Gorlich 
describes two group methods designed to help 
youth make more realistic decisions and find 
meaningful solutions to their problems and needs. 


The Role of the Church in Preventing Crime 
and Delinquency.—The solution to the crime prob- 
lem does not lie in the treatment of the offender, 
Jerry B. Hissong, superintendent of the Ormsby 
Village Treatment Center at Louisville, Ky., re- 
minds us, but rather in the prevention of delin- 
quency and crime. He also drives home the fact 
that any assessment of delinquency and crime can- 
not be made apart from the social problems that 
emanate from population changes, advances in 
technology, racial attitudes, the generation gap, 
changing social values, and so on. In commenting 
on delinquency and crime prevention, he depicts 
the unique and significant role the church can play 
by getting involved in a social ministry program 
in the inner city where social problems and con- 
cerns are concentrated. He concludes his article 
by suggesting 18 projects which can be a part of a 
church’s social ministry program. 


Use of Prediction in Caseload Management.— 
With their constantly increasing workloads, pro- 
bation and parole officers are finding it exceedingly 
difficult to give adequate supervision to those who 
need special attention. Part of the solution to the 
problem is to classify the caseload according to 
low and high risk cases, giving minimal attention 
to those who are likely to make favorable adjust- 
ments with a minimum of supervision. Richard C. 
Nicholson, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court at Sacramento, California, 
has experimented with a form for scoring poten- 
tial adjustment on probation and parole. He has 
found that a high percent who score as “low risk” 
cases make favorable adjustments. 


of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement 
by the editors or the federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or 
may not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any 


case to be deserving of consideration. 
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A Sentencing Philosophy 


By WALTER E. HOFFMAN 


HE VAST MAJORITY of federal judges have 
[ima little or no experience in the field of 

criminal law and procedure prior to their 
appointment. Except for those who have served 
as United States attorneys or state court prose- 
cutors, it is a reasonable approximation that less 
than 1 percent of the legal business of each new 
judge was devoted to criminal practice. Suddenly, 
and without training or advice, the newly created 
jurist is faced with that borderline decision as 
to what to do with a particular offender. Fortu- 
nately, the probation officer is always willing to 
render the necessary assistance and recommen- 
dation if the judge is equally willing to realize 
that the probation officer is a highly competent 
person in his field with vastly greater opportuni- 
ties to know the defendant, his background, and 
what sentence is appropriate. If any word of 
advice as to sentencing should be given to a new 
federal judge, it would be to “lean upon your 
probation officer” as he should have knowledge of 
all sentencing alternatives and the ability to apply 
them in the proper cases. 

Webster defines the word “philosophy” in 
varying terms. It is called “a love or pursuit of 
wisdom”’; ‘‘a search for the underlying causes and 
principles of reality’; “the sum of an individual’s 
ideas and convictions’; and “a critical exami- 
nation of the grounds for fundamental beliefs and 
an analysis of the basic concepts employed in the 
expression of such beliefs.” We probably can 
start with the premise that there is no such 
thing as a standardized sentencing philosophy 
in criminal cases—nor do we believe such a 
Utopia is attainable. Nevertheless, by the free 
exchange of views among judges at seminars, 
sentencing institutes, sentencing councils, and 
otherwise, we believe the philosophy of sentencing 
will become more unified as the years roll on and, 
in the final analysis, will defeat the criticism 
directed against federal judges on the issue of 
disparity. 

The Problem of Disparity 


In preparing the program for this seminar 
for new judges we sought information from the 
Director of the Bureau of Prisons as to the extent 


Chief Judge, United States District Court for the Eastern District of Virginia 


of disparate sentences recently imposed. To our 
gratification the reply was as follows: 
In our opinion, the issue of disparity in sentencing 

is no longer a significant problem. While this was a 

serious issue some six to eight years ago, the Sen- 

tencing Institutes and the implementation of 18 U.S.C., 

sections 4208(a) (2) and (b), have done much to 

correct the gross inequities we saw earlier. 

This statement fully justifies the expense of 
sentencing institutes and the value of varying 
sentencing alternatives provided by Congress in 
1958. To the credit of the three branches of our 
Government, the problem of disparity has been 
attacked with vigor and substantial success. 

This is not to say that all disparity has been 
eliminated. Some judges entertain a relatively 
fixed idea that a particular crime calls for a 
particular sentence, regardless of the offender. 
They likewise believe that no provision, other 
than the statutory parole eligibility date, should 
be granted as to particular crimes. Take, for 
example, the bank robber; there were 501 persons 
committed to custody for this offense during the 
fiscal year 1966. While the sentences ranged from 
1 to 25 years, the average sentence was 121 years. - 
Some 283 received sentences in excess of 10 
years; 120 received sentences from 5 to 10 years; 
and 40 received sentences of under 5 years. Yet, 
a 27-year-old first offender, with no prior record 
other than three arrests for drunk and disorderly, 
received a maximum sentence of 20 years, with 
no provision for early parole consideration. If 
this offender had been sentenced under 18 U.S.C. 
4208(a) (2), it certainly would have afforded 
greater prospects for ultimate rehabilitation 
which, absent the factor of deterrence, is the 
ultimate objective of confinement. 

It is impossible for any judge to predict the 
prospects of rehabilitation in all cases. Even the 
hardened criminal infrequently will see the error 
of his ways at some point during confinement. In 
an: event, the defendant will eventually be re- 
leasod. Since the judge seldom, if ever, sees the 
defendant following the day of sentencing, is it 
not preferable to voice confidence in the Executive 

This article is from a portion of a paper of the same title presented 


by Judge Hoffman before three Seminars for New Federal Judges held 
in 1968.—The Editors. 
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by permitting the Board of Parole to exercise 
its judgment as to the appropriate time of re- 
lease as provided under the indeterminate sen- 
tencing provisions of 18 U.S.C. 4208 (a) (2), 5034, 
and 5010(b)? I share the views of the Director 
of the Bureau of Prisons and the Chairman of 
the Board of Parole that, as a general rule, 
sentences of 3 years or more, imposed in an adult 
case, should be subject to 18 U.S.C. 4208 (a) (2). 
Disparate sentences are not always the result 
of lengthy terms. A “slap-on-the-wrist” sentence 
may likewise create disparity. While the pur- 
ported excessive sentence is the subject of violent 
criticism, we know that where two defendants 
are jointly involved in an identical crime, and 
have essentially similar backgrounds, it creates 
an issue of disparity for one judge to impose a 
5-year sentence as to one defendant, with another 
judge imposing a 3-month sentence on the other 
defendant. Caution should be exercised in such 
a situation and the probation officer should keep 
the sentencing judge fully advised as to sen- 
tences imposed upon codefendants. This does not 
mean that the two sentences should be equal, 
but it does suggest that equality is appropriate 
where the background is substantially identical. 


The Dangerous Offender 


We all recognize that the only judicial solution 
to the “dangerous offender” is confinement. This, 
of course, is not a solution of the problem. When 
a defendant is received at a federal penal institu- 
tion, the initial task is to attempt to identify the 
dangerous offender. The presentence report gives 
the background information, both social and 
criminal. The institution’s classification commit- 
tee does a diagnostic workup on each inmate. 
Background information is augmented, if neces- 
sary, by further investigation of primary sources. 
Detainers, pending charges, and circumstances of 
earlier offenses are verified wherever possible. 
Records of prior institution commitments are 
reviewed. Prior incidents of violence and agres- 
sive and assaultive behavior generally provide the 
hallmark to the identification of a dangerous 
offender. In the absence of a study under 18 
U.S.C. 4208(b), these factors, together with the 
findings and views of the probation officer, are 
substantially all that the sentencing judge 
possesses in identifying such an offender. There 
is, of course, the additional factor of the circum- 
stances of the prisoner’s offense. However, the 
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sentencing judge can be mistaken in his identi- 
fication of a dangerous offender and for this 
reason it is better to resort to a sentence under 
section 4208(a) (2), thus permitting the more 
adequate facilities of the penal institution to be- 
come operative. 

Even a sentence under section 4208(b)—for 
study and report---will not always reveal the 
dangerous offender. Most federal penal institu- 
tions maintain the services of a psychiatrist and/ 
or psychologist. There are several psychological 
tests which may reveal personality structures in 
which violence is most likely to occur. The psy- 
chiatrist is sometimes able to uncover hostile and 
aggressive impulses which may lead to violence. 
Nevertheless, there are no known tests or other 
diagnostic tools which are completely reliable in 
identifying the dangerous offender, and it is 
conceded by all that further study and research 
in this field is definitely needed. 

When an inmate is deemed to be a dangerous 
offender, he is confined in close-custody peniten- 
tiaries where an industrial work program is of 
primary importance. If there is an apparent 
psychosis indicated, and intensive psychiatric 
treatment is required, the person is generally 
transferred to the Medical Center for Federal 
Prisoners at Springfield, Missouri. Otherwise, 
some dangerous offenders will receive specific 
treatment and training needs which, in addition 
to psychiatric treatment, may include education, 
individual and group counseling, vocational or 
on-the-job training, religious counseling, assist- 
ance with family problems, an Alcoholics Anony- 
mous group, and the like. 

In rare instances the sentencing judge may 
secure the services of a local psychiatrist to 
assess an individual for the purpose of identi- 
fying a dangerous offender. It is unlikely, 
however, that such a service would be beneficial, 
as the local psychiatrist would probably not be 
able to render such an opinion in the absence of a 
prolonged study. Frequently it is important to 
determine how the prisoner relates to authority 
and to his peers, as well as how he accepts frustra- 
tions. This requires more time and study than a 
local psychiatrist is capable of undertaking. 

The term “dangerous offender” needs a de- 
scription to promote a more common _ under- 
standing. It may be related to his past acts or 
condition which may have resulted in causing 
physical harm to a person, or even the taking of 
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a life. But it may also be occasioned by the 
present physical and mental condition of an 
individual. The violence proneness or pctential 
is what we are striving to ascertain. An act of 
violence may be accidental and may not, standing 
alone, reflect dangerousness. Similarly, offenses 
committed under the typical “unwritten law” 
involving husbands and wives do not necessarily 
point to a dangerous offender. 

When offenders are classified as dangerous, 
and when they finally are released on parole, 
they are placed under close and intensive parole 
supervision. We know that they sometimes repeat 
their acts of violence, but unless we are prepared 
to keep them confined forever, they must, sooner 
or later, be given a further chance in life, even 
though such a release subjects society to an 
additional risk. 


Treatment Facilities at Institutions 


There is, of course, little expectation for re- 
habilitation or correction with respect to inmates 
who have been in and out of institutions over long 
periods of time. For them, confinement and in- 
capacitation are the primary concerns. Never- 
theless, over a number of years there can be a 
process of “measuring change” even with this 
type of criminal. While a sentence under 18 U.S.C. 
4208(a) (2) holds out little hope for the life- 
time criminal, as he fully realizes that he is a poor 
parole prospect, yet there have been infrequent 
instances occasioned by increased age or the proc- 
ess of “measuring change” which justifies the use 
of the indeterminate sentence alternative. At least 
it affords a goal for which the inmate may strive. 

Turning now to the class of criminals who fall 
somewhat short of being perpetuals, it is vitally 
important in the field of correction and possible 
rehabilitation that confinement be terminated at 
a time when the offender is most capable of 
making his own way in the community. To keep a 
youth, or adult, well beyond the time when the 
institutional staff and parole authorities believe 
him to be ready for a trial in the community can 
be deleterious. If for no other reason, judges 
should give consideration to the indeterminate 
provisions of 18 U.S.C. 5034, 5010(b), and 4208 
(a) (2). The utter frustration confronting a 
prisoner who may be ripe for a trial in the 
community, but who cannot be released on parole 
for another 2 or 3 years by reason of a straight 
sentence, may result in a continuation of a life 
of crime after the parole finally becomes effective. 
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With the exception of the dangerous offender, 
parole granted at the right time does not present 
any great danger to society. True, there are 
many recidivists, but if they are so inclined they 
will quickly be picked up and their parole re- 
voked. They would, under any circumstance, be 
only advancing their criminal activity by a brief 
period of time. I submit that the risk of the inde- 
terminate sentence is justified. 

Federal penal or correctional institutions are 
classified for the purpose of separating various 
types of offenders from one another. The various 
institutions are classified to receive certain 
categories of offenders—juveniles and youths; 
young adults; intermediate adults; long-term 
adults; short-term adults, and special categories 
such as women, medical, and psychiatric patients. 
Since rehabilitative goals can best be accom- 
plished in small institutions, and since the juve- 
niles and young adults are the most likely pros- 
pects for rehabilitation, the largest expenditures 
are at these institutions where intensive treat- 
ment and training programs are available. The 
youngest offenders are sent to Ashland, Kentucky ; 
Tallahassee, Florida; Milan, Michigan; Peters- 
burg, Virginia; and Seagoville, Texas, where the 
optimum capacity is 550 or less at each institu- 
tion. A new institution for juveniles is under 
construction at Mogantown, West Virginia, and 
is scheduled for opening the early part of 1969. 
At the Morgantown institution there is likewise 
contemplated an intensive research program. 


Community-Based Programs 


Community treatment centers, or halfway 
houses as they are sometimes called, are relatively 
new adjuncts to the correctional program. They 
are viewed as a valuable assist to selective indi- 
viduals in their transition into the community. 
At the present time there are approximately 250 
persons taking part in either federally operated 
or contract centers. In addition to the economic 
and productivity gains, mounting evidence demon- 
strates effectiveness of the centers in tending to 
prevent further criminal activity. 

The contract work-reiease programs are also 
an innovation. A daily average of 500 federal 
offenders are participating in work release. 

It is true that programs of this nature give 
rise to other incidents and escapes. Approxi- 
mately three of every 10 individuals escape, 
attempt to escape, or commit a crime. Neverthe- 
less, the other seven successfully complete the 
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program and are then released on _ parole, 
generally with the job where they have already 
been working. 

The employment placement officers offer 
services in nearly every major city. An estimate 
of 8,000 job placements per calendar year is 
deemed to be approximately correct. 

The Board of Parole plays a major role in 
seeking the reintegration of the offender into 
society as a law-abiding, self-supporting person. 
In many instances the Board recommends 
placement of persons in community treatment 
centers. 

In summary, the prison and parole authorities 
are exerting their best efforts to determine the 
potential of a person, his treatment needs and 
motivation, his emotional self-control, his knowl- 
edge and vocational competence, all for the pur- 
pose of developing realistic future plans which 
must ultimately be met in any event. Just as 
the judges are subject to error, the penal and 
parole authorities are not infallible, but their 
advanced programs seem to merit the confidence 
of the judiciary to the extent, at least, of making 
sentences fiexible to authorize release on parole 
at a time deemed to be appropriate. 


Length of Sentence 


There are those who may argue that, if 18 
U.S.C. 4208(a) (2) is so strongly recommended, 
why not impose the maximum sentence in each 
case, as the offender may, in such event, be re- 
leased on parole at any time. There are several 
answers to this inquiry. Undoubtedly the length 
of the sentence under section 4208(a) (2)—or, 
in fact, under any sentencing alternative— 
should provide sufficient opportunity to control 
and treat the individual, both while in confine- 
ment and during parole, for public protection 
and to assist the offender. Obviously, the length 
of the sentence should be related to the offense 
and the nature of the offender. However, an 
excessive sentence should never be imposed 
merely because section 4208(a) (2) is used. The 
end result would be that prisoners released on 
parole may remain under parole supervision for 
many years, as section 4203 provides that the 
parole continues “until the expiration of the 
maximum term or terms for which he was 
sentenced.” 

Like probation, the effective period of parole 
supervision is probably not more than 2 years. 
Thereafter, supervision is gradually reduced and 


eventually terminated, even though the sentence 
may still be in effect. For these reasons, among 
others, judges are urged to refrain from giving 
maximum or near-maximum sentences merely 
because section 4208(a)(2) is used. A more 
realistic approach is to give the offender a sen- 
tence the judge believes is appropriate—bearing 
in mind the nature of the offense and the offender 
—a sentence which may properly be the maximum 
under unusual circumstances. Where a judge 
imposes the maximum sentence pursuant to 
section 4208(a) (2) under the mistaken belief that 
he was required to impose the maximum term, it 
has been held that the defendant is entitled to be 
resentenced. United States v. Lewis, 392 F. 2d 440 
(4 Cir. 1968). 

The Board of Parole has stated repeatedly 
that it would welcome transcripts of sentencing, 
as the information may be of value in under- 
standing the offense, the offender, and the sen- 
tence imposed. As a rule the official reporter 
does not transcribe the sentencing procedure for 
several weeks following the disposition of the case 
and, by that time, the judge has turned to other 
duties. Judges could assist in this regard by 
instructing the probation officer to attach to the 
presentence report a summarization of any 
special comments made by the judge in imposing 
sentence. 


The Factor of Deterrence 


One of the most troublesome aspects in the 
philosophy of sentencing is the case where some 
type of confinement must be ordered solely 
because confinement will tend to prevent others, 
as well as the defendant, from committing a like 
crime. To a certain degree deterrence is inter- 
locked with retribution, although judges are 
hesitant to admit this fact. 

In a recent case involving two stock brokers 
who misappropriated customers’ funds in han- 
dling stock transactions, the total amount of the 
loss was approximately $650,000. Each defendant 
had an excellent record and reputation. Before 
they commenced their series of misappropriations, 
they would have passed any FBI investigation 
for any position. They visualized that they could, 
in a brief period of time, become wealthy by 
“borrowing” the money from the customers, in- 
vesting it for their own profit, and then repaying 
the customers by juggling the accounts. They 
entered guilty pleas and, of course, restitution 
was out of the question. It is unlikely that deter- 
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rence was a major factor in sentencing in this 
case, yet probation was likewise out of the 
question. Call it retribution if you will, but we 
all know the public cannot be expected to accept 
probation in such a case. A sentence of 5 years 
under 18 U.S.C. 4208(a)(2) was imposed. 
Because these defendants were model prisoners, 
they were released after serving one full year. 

True deterrence is perhaps best exhibited by 
the handling of income tax violators. The success 
of our voluntary system of collecting taxes, either 
federal or state, is essentially based upon the 
honesty of the average citizen. When a citizen 
willfully evades his income taxes, judges often 
fee] impelled to order commitment—even for 
a brief period of time—to protect the system of 
voluntary tax collection, thereby causing other 
citizens to take note of potential confinement for 
like offenses. 

Several years ago a doctor was found guilty 
of income tax evasion and a “split”? sentence’ was 
imposed, with the defendant actually serving 90 
days. Before that time had expired, the Internal 
Revenue Service, in the area involved, received 
34 amended tax returns from members of the 
medical profession. 

From the days that we were young children 
the threat of possible punishment has deterred 
us in varying degrees as we travel life’s road. 
The typical income tax offender is not likely to 
repeat his crime and a prison sentence is generally 
not necessary as far as he is concerned. Never- 
theless, the effect of the sentence on other 
potential offenders must be considered. The fear 
of a prison sentence does deter many persons in 
all walks of life from violating certain laws, 
especially income tax laws. At the first Sentencing 
Institute at Boulder, Colorado, in 1959, the con- 
sensus was that, in income tax cases, ‘“‘commit- 
ment is the rule and probation the exception 
because imprisonment would be a deterrent—and 
a needed deterrent—to others.” Probation on 
condition that the tax and civil penalities be paid 
merely calls upon the defendant to do what he is 
legally bound to do. 

Aside from professional and prominent busi- 
nessmen, probation may be appropriate in income 
tax cases. There is no inflexible rule that can be 
established in any case where deterrence is a 
factor for consideration. The principal difficulty 

1A split sentence is a sentence to confinement under a one-count 


indictment in a jail-type or treatment institution for a period not to 
exceed 6 months, followed by probation supervision (18 U.S.C. 3651). 


confronting a judge is to distinguish between 
deterrence and retribution. It is no easy task. 


. Suspending the Execution of a Sentence 


The only material difference in suspending the 
imposition of a sentence and placing the defendant 
on probation, as contrasted with suspending the 
execution of a sentence and placing the defendant 
on probation, is that, under the latter, a definite 
term is imposed at the time of sentencing, whereas 
under the former no term certain is imposed 
unless and until the defendant violates the terms 
of his probation. Wherever supervision is deemed 
appropriate, it would appear that suspending the 
imposition of any sentence is preferable as_ it 
permits the court, in the event of a violation of 
probation, to evaluate the overall sentence at a 
then current time. 

There are times when it is evident that a 
defendant will not respond to supervision under 
a probation officer and yet commitment is not the 
immediate solution. In such event, imposition of 
sentence could be suspended and the defendant 
placed on probation without supervision or, at 
the election of the sentencing judge, a term 
certain may be imposed with the execution of 
the sentence suspended and the defendant placed 
on probation, again without supervision. The fact 
that a term certain hangs over the head of a 
probationer sometimes strikes a responsive chord 
with a person who is not amenable to guidance 
and supervision of a probation officer. 

If the court does suspend the execution of a 
sentence, it is important to note that the court 
must put the defendant on probation, either with 
or without supervision, as otherwise there is no 
final judgment and the sentence is a_ nullity. 
United States v. Graham, 325 F. 2d 922 (6 Cir. 
1963) ; United States v. Sams, 340 F. 2d 1014 
(3 Cir. 1965), cert. den. 380 U.S. 974; Hodges v. 
United States, 35 F. 2d 594 (10 Cir. 1929). 

Contrary to many state practices, it is not 
permissible to impose a sentence of 3 years and 
suspend the execution of 1 year, thus leaving 2 
years to serve. Nor can probation be made con- 
ditional on serving a portion of a sentence. United 
States v. Greenhouse, 85 F. 2d 116 (2 Cir. 1936) ; 
Sibo v. United States, 332 F. 2d 176 (2 Cir 1964). 
Of course, the split-sentence statute, 18 U.S.C. 
3651, does permit the imposition of a sentence in 
excess of 6 months, with the defendant being 
required to serve a period not exceeding 6 months, 
and the execution of the remainder of the sen- 
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tence being suspended with the defendant being 
placed on probation for the remainder of the 
term of the sentence. 


Medical and Psychiatric Reports 


Judges quickly discover that psychiatrists and 
psychologists use terms which, to laymen and 
those unacquainted with the “language,” are 
meaningless. They remind us of some of the Latin 
words we attempt to use in writing opinions. 
There is a booklet, A Psychiatric Glossary,’ which 
is of assistance to the courts in understanding 
and interpreting the reports. Likewise, medica] 
reference books will generally supply an adequate 
definition of the confusing terms. Despite the 
efforts of the Director of the Bureau of Prisons 
urging that clinical reports be written in non- 
technical language, insofar as is possible, judges 
and attorneys are still required to seek further 
explanation. 

Whenever any question of mental competency 
is raised by the defendant, his attorney, or the 
United States attorney, it is appropriate to resort 
to 18 U.S.C. 4244, before proceeding further. If 
the judge does not take this precaution, and if 
there is a conviction and commitment, it will 
be followed by a motion under 28 U.S.C. 2255. 

There are situations in which no issue of 
mental competency is apparent to anyone prior 
to trial but, during the trial or before sentencing, 
the question may arise. A sentence under 18 
U.S.C. 4208(b) is then appropriate. While the 
latter statute is not designed to report as to 
possible mental incompetency, mental disease, 
or irresistible impulse at the time of the criminal 
act, there have been cases wherein such facts 
were reported following study and observation, 
and which resulted in a vacation of the sentence 
imposed. 

It is important to become familiar with 
the psychiatric terms because of the potential 
dangerous offender. If we are confronted with 
a mentally incompetent potentially dangerous 
offender, he should be put away, either in a state 
institution or at the Medical Center for Federal 
Prisoners at Springfield, Missouri. The difficulty 
is that, all too frequently, the mentally disturbed 
dangerous offender is released at an early date, 
often due to crowded conditions or inadequate 
facilities. The judges cannot, however, be charged 

2 A Psychiatric Glossary, Second Edition, 1964, 80 pp., $1.00. Dis- 


tributed by the American Psychiatric Association, New York Publica- 
tions Office, 104 E. 25th Street, New York, N.Y. 10010. 


with the responsibility of the early release of 
this type of individual. 

Often the reports from psychiatrists are 
abbreviated and, as stated before, in technical 
language. Orders may be entered by the court 
requiring the production of staff notes and more 
comprehensive reports, thereby enabling the 
defense attorney and the court to have a more 
accurate picture of the individual involved. 
Wherever mental competency is in issue, the 
defendant’s attorney should be provided with 
all available information possible. Such action 
precludes many a postconviction motion. Never- 
theless, the defendant is not entitled to have his 
attorney present when examined by a psychiatrist, 
either privately or while confined in a hospital. 
United States v. Albright, 388 F. 2d 719 
(4 Cir. 1968). 

In the last cited case the prosecution was met 
with the surprise defense of mental incompetency 
at the time of the commission of the offense. 
The Government unsuccessfully attempted to ex- 
clude the defendant’s psychiatric testimony, but 
was granted a recess in the jury trial then under- 
way. An order was entered requiring the defen- 
dant to submit to a psychiatric examination. The 
trial was in recess for 23 days. Upon the resump- 
tion of the trial, the previously called psychiatrist 
for the defense testified, as did the psychiatrist 
who examined the defendant pursuant to court 
order entered while the trial was in progress. 
The opinion in this case, which upholds the action 
of the lower court, contains an interesting discus- 
sion of the problems confronting a court with 
respect to the use of psychiatric testimony and 
reports, including the delicate subject of self- 
incrimination under the Fifth Amendment as 
related to the testimony of psychiatrists. It is 
particularly valuable in upholding the inherent 
power of a court to require a defendant to submit 
to a psychiatric examination during the course 
of trial, when there has been no prior indication 
that insanity would be resorted to as a defense. 


Conclusion 


I am fully aware of the fact that few, if any, 
judges will agree, either in whole or in part, with 
the statements made herein. If it has been of 
any benefit to any member of the judiciary, the 
efforts have been rewarded. The judges are at 
liberty to disagree with the expressed views. 
As indicated earlier, there is no standardized 
philosophy of sentencing attainable. 
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HE FIELD with which you are concerned— 
[crime and corrections—has attracted a great 

deal of attention of late. It is a field of 
which one often wonders: Where will it all go? 
What does it all do? What does it all mean? 

In pondering such long-range questions, one 
is reminded of the story of God and the poor 
man. 

The poor man said to God one day, God, is it 
true that to You a thousand years is the same as 
a minute? 

There was a long pause, and God said, “Yes, 
I guess that’s right. There is no difference between 
a thousand years and a minute.” 

Then the poor man looked up and said, “God, 
is it true that to You a thousand dollars is no 
more than a penny?” 

God thought a while and said, “Yes, that’s 
true. To me it makes no difference. A thousand 
dollars is the same as a penny.” 

So the poor man asked, “God, will you give me 
a thousand dollars?” 

After a long silen¢e, God answered the poor 
man, and He said, “Why, of course. In a minute.” 

Thus do you have to have some patience and 
forebearance in a field such as this. 

No other nation—it has been said—has 
achieved the degree of affluence, the mobility, the 
communications capabilities that America has 
in the late 1960’s. Our incomes, national and 
individual, have never been higher. The options 
we have as individuals have never been more 
open. And certainly our standard of living, our 
luxuries, all the things available to us, have never 
been higher. 


Public Concern About Violence 


Yet a survey for Newsweek, which we did in 
March and which never got published because 
events were moving too swiftly, was rather shak- 
ing. We found that 39 percent—nearly 4 out of 
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every 10 Americans—said they felt that there is 
something deeply wrong in America today. 

In mid-June we asked a cross section of the 
public the same question. The number of people 
who feel that there is something deeply wrong in 
America has gone from 39 percent in March, 
which was high enough, to a staggering 66 per- 
cent. Two out of every three people feel there is 
something deeply wrong. You don’t have to 
scratch:the surface very far to find out what it 
is people feel is wrong. Here are some of the 
signs: 

Three-quarters of all the people in this country feel 


our system is in deep trouble when candidates for high 
office can’t campaign without fear of assassination. 


Eighty-three percent express concern about violence 
being tontributed to by radicals demonstrating on the 
streets. 


Eighty-two percent think there are too many crimi- 
nals loose on the streets. 


Seventy-six percent fear imminent racial conflict in 
their own communities. 


Sixty-two percent say there are too many violent 
movies shown. 


Fifty-nine percent say that constant showing of war 
scenes “live” on television also contributes to violence. 
When we pressed, 53 percent said they feel 

that in many ways law enforcement in the United 
States has broken down. And 77 percent, a much 
higher proportion, fee] that there is less law and 
order today than there was 5 years ago. So it is 
little wonder that 90 percent of all the people in 
this country want, more than anything else, to 
do away with violence in our society. 

Take the case of gun contro] legislation. A lot 
has been said about it of late; a lot has been said 
about the polls on it. We have found that 81 per- 
cent of the people want stiff regulation of all fire- 
arms. But when you press it, you find that half the 
people are not at all sure—in fact, rather doubt— 
that if we have control of guns, it will cut down 
violence at all. 

By two to one, people say that they would quite 
bitterly object if the government forbade all gun 
ownership except by law enforcement officials. 

Actually no more than 7 percent of the country 
are hunters, yet over 50 percent of the people own 
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guns. The curious thing is that people complain, 
are upset, shocked, and rather bitter today about 
the degree of violence that exists in our midst. 
They feel law and order has broken down; and 
yet, by 59 to 32 percent, people would object to 
any restriction of their own personal freedom 
in order to preserve law and order. 

There has been a lot said on television, espe- 
cially during those long hours after the Robert 
Kennedy assassination, about the tradition of 
violence that may stem from our pioneer past. 

By three to one the American people don’t buy 
this for a minute. We’re a pragmatic people; we’re 
a kind of “make-do” people, or we think we are. 
We don’t like the idea of being locked by dint of 
our heritage or by dint of our past into something 
which we don’t find desirable—that is, a penchant 
for violence. 

As a consequence, people would rather say 
that the institutions and elements which are pro- 
ducing this kind of violent impact are those about 
which something can be done, such as television 
or the movies. Of course the television shows with 
violence survive season after season. 

A movie, “Bonnie and Clyde,” broke attendance 
records—here are people participating in what 
they condemn. At what point does this vicious 
cycle finally get broken? 

To be perfectly frank about it, I must ask this: 
Are we prepared, as a society, to abridge violence? 
Or are we going to continue to be appalled, 
shocked, and dismayed, always claiming it is some- 
one else who is the violent transgressor? Whites 
say it is irresponsible blacks. Blacks say it is police 
brutality. The affluent say it is the children of pov- 
erty roaming loose. The lower middle-income 
groups say it is the hippy children of the rich. 
Some say foreigners. Older people say it’s young 
people. Young people say, “This is a world we 
didn’t make.” 

Shakespeare put it very well a long time ago 
when he said, “The fault, dear Brutus, lies not 
in our stars, but in ourselves.” 

I recall well—it’s now almost a generation ago 
—what Bernard Baruch said in a different forum, 
at the United Nations, talking about control of 
the atom bomb and how it might blow humanity 
to smithereens. I think what he said then applies 
to America today. “The choice, gentlemen, for all 
of us, is between the quick and the dead.” 


The Public View of Crime and Corrections 


It is obvious that crime and violence cannot be 
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stamped out by law enforcement alone. The roots 
of crime lie in the community. Only the com- 
munity, in the end, can really solve the crisis. The 
roots of crime can be destroyed through a strong 
public resolve—more than lipservice, more than 
pious claims and pious hopes—tc attack the under- 
lying causes of crime: poverty, discrimination, 
broken homes, and mental illness. 

Much of what I will report to you comes out 
of the studies we have done for the Joint 
Commission. 

The offender can be fully rehabilitated if the 
community will accept him and will help him 
with the severe problem of reintegration in an 
open society. And yet the public has a rather 
dim view of the process of criminal justice. 

Only one in four feels the system of law enforce- 
ment discourages people from committing crimes. 
And further, the more educated people are, the 
less confidence they have that crime is discour- 
aged by this process of criminal justice. 

There is an interesting racial split on this. 
Eighty-four percent of all white people believe 
that most arrests are fair; a bare majority of 
Negroes, 51 percent, feel the same. On the ques- 
tion of whether people waiting in jail are treated 
fairly, 71 percent of whites feel that they are, but 
only 32 percent of Negroes agree. 

Courts are criticized rather severely across 
this land today. I think it is not an overstatement 
to say that there is a crisis of confidence about 
them, especially those courts dealing with criminal 
justice. Only 29 percent, less than a third, believe 
the courts have been generally fair in dealing 
with criminals. Forty-nine percent say the courts 
have been too lenient. Among whites, the per- 
centage is 52; Negroes, 26. Negroes say some 
courts are too lenient, some courts too severe. 
They tend to feel there is a dual system of 
justice. 

On the prison system, only half of the public 
give the prison system in the United States today 
a positive rating. The better educated, again, give 
a lower—not a higher—rating. The problem, as 
many see it, is that there is a misemphasis in 
the system. When asked what is the major 
thrust today of the system, the largest group, 48 
percent, say rehabilitation. A much higher per- 
centage, 72 percent, say this is what it should 
be in the future, whereas 24 percent say the main 
emphasis is for protection of society. Half that 
number, only 12 percent, say protection is what 
the emphasis should be in the future. And 
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whereas 13 percent say that punishment is the 
main purpose, only half that many (7 percent) 
think this is what it should be. 

So it is perfectly clear that the public under- 
stands that the major role—the major burden, 
if you will—of the correctional system is reha- 
bilitation. The public seems well alerted to that, 
yet only 5 percent feel that corrections has 
been “‘very successful’ in rehabilitation efforts. 
Another 49 percent say “somewhat successful,” 
which is far from “very successful.” 

When asked to describe prison life, easily the 
largest percentage, 71 percent, said ‘‘living behind 
bars.” Another 33 percent did say “rehabilita- 
tion,” but this was far, far down on the list. 

Half the public feel that big-time racketeers 
and people with connections get special treatment. 
And 20 percent, one in five, believe that people in 
prison who weren’t bad originally often get 
turned into hardened criminals by the process 
of incarceration. 

What is produced is really a kind of movie, 
or second-run television, view of what things 
are like on the inside. But then community-based 
correctional programs fare scarcely better. Over 
half the public, 56 percent, feel it is not possible 
for authorities to keep track of someone released 
from an institution. Therefore, most people feel, 
when an ex-offender is released, he is almost 
floating free in society. 

On the roster of ex-offender needs, such as 
finding a place to live, staying out of trouble, 
getting a decent job—and the public is quite 
aware that these are the problems—only one in 
five feels enough help is being provided by cor- 
rections. Put another way, four out of five feel 
not enough help is being given to the ex-offender. 
Now, partly for these reasons, only 20 percent of 
the public believe parole should be used more 
often than it is now. 


Public Ambivalence About Criminals 


Despite all the feelings of urgency about the 
problem, when we asked the people, ‘‘Are you 
willing to spend more of your tax dollars? Are 
you really willing to put your hand in your 
pocket? Can the bite be put on your pocketbook ?,” 
we found they are not willing to spend more 
money to alleviate the problem. 

For example, over 70 percent are willing to 
spend more money for aid to schools. It is true 
that, for juvenile delinquency, a high 67 percent 
say, “yes, we will spend more money.” But the 


fact that more than 52 percent think that law 
enforcement is in deep trouble in this country, but 
only 52 percent are willing to spend more money 
on law enforcement, it seems to me is, if not 
hypocrisy, certainly evidence that people are not 
quite making the connection between what they 
have to do as citizens and what they want done 
by professionals in this field in order to see that 
society is indeed made safe and that crime can be 
attacked properly. 

Again, 31 percent are willing to spend more 
money on poverty; and on corrections directly, 31 
percent would spend more money. Less than half, 
43 percent, felt that more should be spent on the 
prison system and the correctional rehabilitation 
programs. The only groups in society who show 
majorities for this are young people and the 
better educated. People are flatly two to one 
against a tax rise to pay for new correctional 
programs. 

So what have we got? We have a situation 
where the public may be outraged at violence, 
may be feeling personally insecure, but clearly— 
up to now at any rate—it appears that they have 
not been outraged enough, they have not been 
beset enough, to put some real muscle, either in 
personal terms or in terms of what they are 
willing to see their government do, behind 
criminal correction programs. 

This ambivalence of the public really emerges 
when we asked them about contact with offenders 
or ex-offenders. Partly due to a lack of faith in 
the system—I suppose the old Puritan view that 
punishment purges all evil—there is little interest 
in probation. We tested on a whole series of 
crimes, ranging from rather moderate to rather 
violent, and no more than one in four people 
named probation as the proper course for an 
adult offender. 

The public is somewhat more lenient with 
juvenile offenders. For a 14-year-old looter, 56 
percent said they would recommend probation. 
For a 22-year-old looter, only 21 percent would 
recommend probation. 

The curious thing, as I said a moment ago, is 
that the public understands the problems of the ex- 
offender re-entering society. Forty-two percent 
know he has problems being accepted and trusted 
in the community. An even higher 60 percent, a 
pretty good majority, know that he has trouble 
finding employment. But obviously, as individuals 
the American people cannot bring themselves 
personally to do something about it. 
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Seventy-four percent say they would be uneasy 
working with an ex-offender if he had been an 
armed robber. This shrinks to 32 percent if he 
had passed bad checks. And it goes way down 
to 19 percent if he just evaded his income tax. 
Clearly the more educated and the more affluent 
people are, the more they make distinctions 
between these types of ex-offenders. The lower- 
income, less well-educated people tend not to 
make such distinctions. 

But people are uneasy about contact with ex- 
offenders. We put them in the situation of pos- 
sibly hiring an ex-offender, either a violent or 
a white-collar offender, and people expressed this 
unease. The best they would offer was the pos- 
sibility of giving the ex-offender a janitorial or 
maybe production job, but certainly not a white- 
collar or supervisory job. The idea of really 
bringing the ex-offender back into polite society 
somehow was something they weren’t willing 
to do. 

More than half would feel uneasy, they said, 
in personal contact outside of work with an ex- 
armed robber. We gave them a whole roster of 
situations, ranging from a club to friendship, to 
even being an employer. 

As with violence and its causes, so with ex- 
offenders. The public says, “Something should be 
done!” But, “let others do it.” In effect, people 
are saying today, “Yes, I want desperately to see 
something done and, by golly, I’ll sit right by my 
television set and cheer it as I watch it done’”’—as 
a perfect spectator, you see, but not as a partici- 
pant. 

This is no more evident than in the case of the 
halfway house which we tested. Seventy-seven 
percent thought it was a good idea, and five to 
three—surprisingly enough—said they wouldn’t 
be opposed to its being in their neighborhood. 
But then came the fly in the ointment. By 58 to 
22, over two to one, they said, “I wouldn’t mind 
it personally, but I can assure you that other 
people in our community, our neighbors, would 
never allow such a thing, so we probably couldn’t 
have it.” You see, they will go so far as to say, 
“IT am shamed into feeling it should be done, but 
how can I cope with all my neighbors?” Of 
course, in the aggregate, the people we talked to 
are the neighbors. 

Well, it points up the problem. The public’s 
fears really lead them to believe it can’t be done. 
And if the public thinks in terms of its own 
safety and its own vulnerability, then obviously 


the system will always fail. If, on the other 
hand, people think more positively in terms of 
resources and responsibilities—in the richest, 
most resourceful country the world has ever 
known—any problem in time of war, in time of 
crisis, can be solved. We pride ourselves on this. 
If we took this attitude rather than the hope- 
less attitude that somehow we are all an island 
unto ourselves, seeking our own safety—if we 
had the reverse of that—maybe we could just 
make it. 

People are petrified literally of the negative 
influence of the ex-offender in the community. 
And they aye really not aware of the positive 
potential impact that is in the ex-offender and 
his returning to good citizenship in the com- 
munity. 


A Hopeful Sign: Potential Volunteers 


One approach which we tested is the willing- 
ness of the public to participate as volunteers in 
the correctional process. We received a very high 
rumber, 1 in 10—10 percent of the adult popula- 
tion of America. The correctional system would 
be in wonderful shape—in fact, it would probably 
be flooded, sunk without a trace—if it got 12 
million volunteers. 

That may be slightly exaggerated. It is easy, 
of course, for people to say, “‘Yes, I’d do it.”” When 
we said to them, ‘“‘Would you be willing to volun- 
teer some of your services and your free time to 
this sort of work?” we got an answer, as I say, 
from 10 percent, “Yes, I would.” But then they 
added, almost inevitably, “if I were asked.” 

This “if I were asked” is pivotal because it 
means really that they want the world to come 
to them, rather than their going to the world 
and in effect plunging into it. To me this is per- 
fectly symptomatic of the fact that people feel 
outside of the process rather than part of it. Yet 
they are willing to go into work in juvenile delin- 
quency, parole boards, and job-placement agencies 
for ex-offenders. 

We find hope in the volunteer area—a hope of 
a reservoir of real help for people in the correc- 
tional field, if a way can be found to convert 
these people from passive potential participants 
to active actual participants. And if they find 
that when they do volunteer, they are utilized in 
a way which will make them feel useful, they 
will feel that indeed they have been recruited for 
a good cause. There is nothing more discouraging 
to a volunteer who comes out starry-eyed and all 
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full of willingness to work, than to find either 
that he is just not doing significant work or, 
worse yet, that somehow the people assigning 
work simply don’t know what he should be 
assigned to. He therefore feels unproductive. 

The only way to deal with volunteers is to put 
them to work—hard work— and keep them work- 
ing. They don’t have to be generals. They are 
willing to be privates. But they do want work 
that seems to make sense. 


Corrections as a Career 


We asked people about corrections as a career, 
and we found that the people of this country 
viewed corrections workers positively, as inter- 
ested in helping their fellow men—dedicated, 
intelligent, hard-working people. And yet, when 
we said to adults, “Would you recommend to 
a young person that he go into the correctional 
field?,” only 13 percent said that they would 
recommend a career in corrections. 

Corrections emerged as tied for seventh place 
with social work and the military, behind medi- 
cine, which is a sacred cow, business, which is 
very high-ranking, teaching, law, science, and 
police work. 

We asked a special sample of teenagers about 
this, and only 1 percent of the teenagers said they 
are giving serious consideration to a career in 
corrections. (Indeed, later on, when we talked to 
corrections personnel, we found that they decided 
to go into corrections work at an average age of 
over 30.) Corrections finished dead last in a list 
of 13 career choices among teenagers. Why? 
Why did they say this? 

Adults not recommending corrections men- 
tioned low pay and the sort of mystique that 
surrounds the field: “You’ve got to be a special 
type—a special type—to go into this work.” 

The teenagers were very blunt about it. They 
said, “Well, somehow there isn’t much chance for 
real success in this field, compared certainly to 
12 other occupation areas.” So they don’t see the 
fulfillment, the reward. The teenagers are think- 
ing not nearly so much in terms of money as 
they are in terms of getting something done. 
Will we be able to have a sense of accomplishment 
in this field? 

The great advantage which large numbers of 
people say there is in a correctional career is a 
sense of pride in helping to give people a new 
start. This feeling of being able to rehabilitate 
and refurbish other human beings is the great 
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attraction in the field, make no mistake about it. 
The main disadvantage, however—and note this 
well—is a feeling that, as high as the expectations 
of doing good for other fellow human beings may 
go, a real expectation of failure must be faced. For 
society, most of the public feels, simply will not 
accept the ex-offender as perhaps it should. 

So in an odd way the public shows almost intui- 
tive good sense about the problems facing this 
field. And yet at the same time the public is 
really, in many ways, the villain in creating a 
terribly vicious cycle in the whole corrections 
area. 

Lack of personnel stymies the rehabilitation 
process. Lack of success in the community’s 
acceptance of rehabilitated ex-offenders discour- 
ages young people from entering the field in the 
first place. And security and pay alone just will 
not suffice. The only real possibility is if some 
promise of success, some promise of fulfillment, 
can be made in the correctional field. And suc- 
cess, as you know better than I, means rehabili- 
tation. The big block, of course, is: Why won’t 
society allow ex-offenders to be rehabilitated? 
Why do people complain—as I reported at the 
very beginning, over 8 out of 10 do—that too 
many criminals are loose on the streets? It’s 
like, “Water, water everywhere but not a drop 
to drink.” People will not, by the same token, 
extend themselves that extra inch, that extra 
mile, in order to see that criminals, ex-offenders, 
are indeed rehabilitated, are brought back and 
re-entered into society. 

It seems to me one of the enormous contra- 
dictions of society today is one which I think 
people in the field have a responsibility to face. 
Those of us who deal in the public area have an 
even deeper responsibility. Now is the time for 
the so-called outside world to come to meet you by 
saying, “You give us leadership, we will be willing 
to follow.” 

It is my job to report and not to urge, and yet 
I feel I must urge in this situation. At some 
point we must have the kind of outspoken leader- 
ship which says, “Let’s attack these problems, 
not after they’ve reached a crisis point and 
we’re 6 feet underground fighting our way out 
of a hole, but in an anticipatory way before the 
crisis breaks.” 

If there is one great failing in a voluntary 
society such as ours, it’s that we always recog- 
nize our crises long after they’re upon us. Any- 
one knows that a disease can be cured far more 
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easily before the fact than when a person is in 
the death stages. 

I can’t urge you more than to get out and beat 
the drums as loud as you can. Take this case as 
firmly as you can to everyone and anyone in 
authority. 


How Correctional Personnel View Their Task 


Let me report briefly on the 1,870 interviews 
we conducted with people who are in top 
and middle correctional administration, first-line 
supervisors, functional specialists, line workers, 
people in adult institutions, juvenile institutions, 
adult field situations, and juvenile field situations. 

We had a fascinating experience, I must say. 
A number of those I met said that interviewers 
from our organization had interviewed them. I 
am delighted that you took the time and trouble 
to see them, and I think they found you less 
imposing in terms of difficult interviews than they 
thought you might be. And I hope you found 
them quite human interviewers. 

There is a remarkable coincidence, in my judg- 
ment, between the findings of our survey of the 
public and our survey of the correctional person- 
nel, of the professionals in the field. 

An interesting thing right off the bat is that 
a majority of people in the correctional field 
agree with the public that the system of crimi- 
nal justice is something less than very effective 
in this country. People stressed the need for 
infinitely more cooperation between the police and 
the courts and corrections. 

The police are rated very well. Seventy percent 
rate the police efforts favorably; but the courts, 
again, much as with the public, today receive 
a negative rating. Only slightly more than one in 
two feel that the courts have been fair with offend- 
ers. Six in 10 believe that recent court decisions 
have gone too far in protecting the accused rather 
than society. 

Yet basically what people in the correctional 
field feel is that the offender can only be helped 
if he is channeled into the corrective process. 
In other words, if he doesn’t get into it properly, 
and then isn’t rehabilitated properly out of it, 
then, indeed, the offender will never be helped. 

No correctional setting received a _ positive 
rating from the majority of personnel in any 
one of the settings. Adult institutions received 
the lowest rating and yet, oddly enough, there 
was little defensiveness among personnel in 
rating their own setting. 


This is incredible. I believe corrections can be 
proud of being a field where people have utter 
frankness and can look at themselves with 
reality. Looking at the settings in which they 
work, they are frank to say: “This is the way 
we assessed it.” 

I can tell you some psychologically healthy 
ways to operate in life. The day that you can’t 
laugh at yourself, you’re in trouble. And the 
day that you can’t look at yourself in the mirror 
and say, “I may like what I see but I know the 
limits of what I see,” you’re in deep trouble. By 
this test, your field certainly passes admirably 
with flying colors. 

When we asked people in corrections what 
they feel are the goals of the system today, 
rehabilitating the individual did come out number 
one, but, especially in adult institutions, we 
found a rather high number who felt that pro- 
tection of society was high on the list. A size- 
able minority stressed punishment of the indi- 
vidual as a goal as it is now practiced. 

When we asked what the goals should be, we 
got quite a different roster. Rehabilitation 
emerged much higher than they feel it is now 
being exercised. The correctional people and the 
public are one in this assessment. But correc- 
tional people feel there ought to be less emphasis 
on protection and more on changing community 
attitudes and conditions. 

Fundamentally, people in corrections see envi- 
ronmental factors as pivotal. They want equal 
attention paid to individual treatment for the 
offender and also changing community patterns 
which create conditions in which crime flourishes 
and reintegration is impossible. 

In other words, this is a pretty broad-gauged 
view. People in the correctional field not only 
want more individual and better treatment for 
the offender but they also want a community 
created into which the ex-offender can be reinte- 
grated and in which there will be no feedback 
into the channels of crime which many feel now 
exists. 

No more than 3 in 10, however, think that 
past counseling has worked, but this doesn’t dis- 
courage them. It doesn’t make them happy, but 
they say simply, “It must be done better in the 
future.” 

The key desire is community acceptance. This 
is what people in the correctional field say. The 
lack of community acceptance is easily the 
number one, and the key, problem. They confess, 
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in the candor and frankness we experienced 
with them, that they are perhaps least equipped 
to handle the community aspects of the problem. 
They confessed, also, that they have trouble in 
locating a decent job for an offender or in finding 
a stable family and social relationships for him. 
They say these are the areas in which they feel 
most hamstrung and most frustrated, least able 
to do something. Therefore, what is the priority 
of new programs that correctional personnel 
want? They want to involve the community more 
—number one, and first and foremost—in the 
correctional process. 

A majority do not believe that restraint is 
incompatible with rehabilitation. We find signif- 
icance in that. 

A plurality support increased use of parole and 
probation. They strongly support halfway houses, 
work release, and furloughs. 

The problems: again, lack of community 
acceptance, lack of trained personnel, lack of 
adequate funds. 


Correctional Personnel Look at Volunteers 


Only a third of the agencies, we found, today 
use volunteers from the community. Where they 
are used, the response is positive. Where they 
are not used, in the two-thirds of the agencies we 
surveyed, one in two of these agencies would 
welcome the use of volunteers. 

They feel that volunteers are helpful as out- 
side personal contact with ex-offenders and that 
they can perform routine tasks to relieve vastly 
overworked professionals. The curious thing is 
that people in corrections, however, see volunteers 
only peripherally as a kind of bridge to the out- 
side community. In other words, just as volun- 
teers say, “I will enter this world if asked,” and 
really mean, “If you really come and get me and 
pull me into it,” so similarly people in corrections 
say, “Yes, any help we can get, we’ll be glad to 
use.” | 

Now, it’s obvious to me in looking at this 
information that the connection has not been 
made either by correctional personnel or by the 
public who want to volunteer. The very act of 
establishing contact with volunteers could go a 
long way toward establishing the kind of com- 
munity support which correctional work needs. 

People in corrections are very firm about the 
use of ex-offenders. They reject this use of ex- 
offenders by large margins. There’s a feeling 
of worry, of concern that the ex-offender may be 
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a bad influence, not reliable, maladjusted, that 
he hasn’t been rehabilitated properly—also a 
feeling that he isn’t trained and might not be 
trusted by the inmates. We probed this area and 
found that there is a negative on the use of ex- 
offenders. I believe what they are reallv saying 
is that the system itself does not work well 
enough to rehabilitate the ex-offender, and they 
are quite leery of using him in the correctional 
process. 

What people want basically is more community- 
oriented programs, more special-treatment pro- 
grams, better education and training of staff, 
and more limited caseloads. The thing that struck 
us is that'this is not a smug, not a cocksure, atti- 
tude. It’s' a salutary attitude by any measure 
because iti means that the people are rather eager 
and willing to accept change and accept new 
programs. These are the people in corrections. 

In almost any field, one of the worst situations 
is a steep bureaucracy which is so self-righteous, 
so self-assured, so entrenched, and so hidebound, 
which has such hardening of the mental arteries, 
that it’s just about ready to dry up and die on the 
vine. 

One shouldn’t be so openminded as to let his 
brains fall out. But the field of corrections has 
the magnificent opportunity of having correc- 
tional personnel by and large who are looking 
for change, who are willing to accept change, 
who want positive programs and, above all, who 
feel a terrible, gaping hole of lack of support 
from the outside community. 

Correctional personnel say they want to see 
results, a chance to work with and help people 
as the key to their work, and in many ways this 
is what the public sees as what can be gotten out 
of correctional work. They are beset by too much 
work, untrained staff, low budget. They feel 
there is a failure on their part and on the system’s 
part to provide fully—not even nearly fully—for 
the offender’s needs. 

There are complaints about disorganization, 
bad communications, and certainly low pay. There 
is a need for job security, a chance for promotion, 
and higher salaries. A chance to affect policy is 
important. They feel they ought to be heard in 
terms of being able to recommend policy changes 
and policy implementations. But basically the 
most encouraging thing is that they feel that their 
agencies are open and viable, open to suggestion, 
open to change. Seven in 10 therefore feel that 
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other employees do a good job under the circum- 
stances. 

In other words, here are people frank enough 
to say, “No, the job that we do in corrections 
is not up to what it should be. We fall far short. 
The people we have are good. We’re under- 
manned, we’re understaffed, undertrained, but 
nonetheless we have confidence that we have the 
core of people here that we can work with.” 
As a consequence, an impressive 86 percent plan 
to make and continue their career in corrections. 

This is a highly motivated, positive, dedicated 
group of individuals. They’re dissatisfied, make 
no bones about that, dissatisfied with what 
they’ve accomplished in helping the offender, but 
they are open to new programs. These correc- 
tional personnel are really reaching a long arm 
to the community for help. They’re not puzzled 
by the cries of ineffectual performance, but they 
also feel the major cause of it is lack of com- 
munity support. They don’t just blame it on the 
community and heap scorn on it; they blame 
themselves and say, “Somehow we haven’t been 
able to do a better job on it.” 

It’s a strange, strange situation where the 
public has relatively good knowledge and a good 
instinct in this area, and the correctional person- 
nel want community involvement, but the link 
for successful re-entry somehow fails. 


The Time Is Now 


The time to strike is now. The jaws of consent 
of the governed, of the public, have never been 
more wide open, both inside the system and out- 
side. The pieces are there. Somewhere the glue 
has got to be found to put it together. 

Because you have one great opportunity, I 
can’t urge you more strongly. When we did our 
study of the public back in November 1967, we 
reported that one of the real root causes was 
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The public image of corrections is a far cry from the truth as we in 


public apathy. Well, however temporary, how- 
ever fleeting it is, let me assure you that the 
public is bitter, alarmed, and fighting mad. 

Since our November survey, two political 
assassinations later, faced with rising crime 
rates, 52 percent of all of the people in this 
country report to us that they’re afraid to walk 
their own streets at night. With the raw nerve 
ends evident all around us on the eve of another 
hot summer, one must ask: How much longer in 
America do we have to wait to galvanize our 
knowhow into knowing and doing and saying it 
can be done? Can we afford any longer for it 
to get worse before it gets better? My own view 
is that it’s possible for American society to blow 
apart at the seams. The late 1960’s is a turning 
point. One of the privileges of this affluent 
society we live in allows us untold options, and 
one of those options—and we’ve never had this 
before—is the option to either survive or to 
perish. 

America—lI believe it was Archibald MacLeish 
who said this back in 1940—is promises. It still 
is, but these promises are not there to leave but 
rather to take; to take now, not later. People 
want involvement; people want to participate. 

We must find the leadership. We must ask. A 
generation from now they will ask about you, 
about me, where were you back there in the late 
1960’s? What did you do? 

The time is now to correct and to convert 
the pious wish into the fulfilled act, to correct 
and to convert the knowledgeable understanding 
into the sure remedy. I say we owe ourselves 
no less. 


The Public Looks at Crime and Corrections, a 27-page 
printed report of the survey conducted in November 1967 
by Louis Harris and Associates for the Joint Commission 
on Correctional Manpower and Training, 1522 K Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 20005, is available at $1 per 
copy. 


the business know it. That public image has been created by movies, TV 
shows, and all the other paraphernalia of today’s public communications. 


But ... there is a new restiveness in the public about our work and its 
effectiveness which suggests that the traditional image is being ques- 
tioned . . . . Somehow the real story of corrections so rarely comes to full 


public attention. A riot, a heinous offense by a probationer or parolee 
attracts headlines. But the deep human values with which we live and 
work every day never become really understood. 


A. ALEXANDER 
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Sex Offenders on Probation: 
Heterosexual Pedophiles 


By ALEX. K. GIGEROFF, LL.M, J. W. MoHR, PH.D., AND R. E. TURNER, M.D. 
Clarke Institute of Psychiatry, Toronto, Canada* 


best divided according to the object of the 

sexual impulse, into heterosexual pedophilia 
(female children), homosexual pedophilia (male 
children) and undifferentiated pedophilia (both 
sexes). Although all three groups have certain 
factors in common, we felt that it might be more 
helpful to the probation officer if we discussed 
them separately. This article will concentrate on 
the heterosexual pedophile and the following one 
will look at homosexual pedophilia in the context 
of homosexuality. Undifferentiated pedophilia 
is rather rare, but one should point out that it 
usually indicates a more generalized pathological 
condition approaching “polymorphous perverse 
sexuality,” which calls for more intensive inter- 
vention than probation supervision. 

Most of the other cases of pedophilia can be 
handled by probation supervision, with consulta- 
tion when necessary. Unfortunately, sexual acts 
with children are usually seen in terms of violence 
—the rape or murder of a child—although these 
are extremely rare occurrences. However rare, 
the very human tendency to fear the worst has 
created out of these sex-violence cases the arche- 
type for all sexual contacts with children. In 
actuality, force and coercion hardly ever play a 
part in pedophilic acts. 

Of course no cases are ever presented in court 
or placed on probation on a charge of having 
committed a “heterosexual pedophilic act.” The 
legal terminology that is used to cover these acts 
is as varied as the dialects of a mountainous 
country, but with a few guidelines one can pick 
out the cases of pedophilia from among the 
charges of contributing to juvenile delinquency, 
lewd vagrancy, indecencies with children, impair- 
ing the morals of a minor, or, as in our jurisdic- 
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sex offender. 


tion, indecent assault on a male or female, and 
other such formulations. 

An examination of factors related to the nature 
of the heterosexual pedophilic act and the victim 
enables one to identify the offender more clearly. 
Out of a consideration of the relationship between 
these three elements we have constructed a defini- 
tion of pedophilia as the expressed desire for 
immature sexual gratification with a prepubertal 
child. A highly condensed account of the factors 
entering into this definition is as follows: 


Nature of the Act 


The great majority of sexual acts in hetero- 
sexual pedophilia consist of the same kind of sex- 
play as is found among prepubertal children, 
that is, looking, showing, touching, kissing, 
fondling. The nature of the act corresponds to 
the level of maturity expected at the age of the 
child rather than at the age of the offender. It is 
not, as popularly imagined, that the adult imposes 
adult forms of sexual behavior on the child. 
Penetration and intravaginal coitus is rare among 
sexual acts with children: Not only is it not feas- 
ible with the majority of young children involved, 
but it is clearly not the intention in pedophilia. 
(With few exceptions female children do not get 
involved with coitus until the age of 12 when a 
small number do, and the rate increases with each 
succeeding age level. This represents the starting 
phase of adult heterusexual activity and its legal 
control is a different problem.) 

Where does the act occur? Over half of these 
offences take place in the close environment of 
the child, more particularly either in the home of 
the offender or a home shared by the offender 
and the victim. This is not so surprising when one 
takes into account the relationship between 
the adult and the child discussed later. Far less 
frequently does the act occur at the offender’s 
place of work, in his car or in some public place 
such as theatre, street, or park. In short, the 
place where the act occurs is usually fairly close 
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to the child’s own home or a place commonly 
frequented by the child. 


The Victim 


Numerous studies point out that the majority 
of victims in heterosexual pedophilia fall between 
the ages of 6 and 11. A distribution of the ages 
shows a start about the age of 3, with a peak 
at ages 7 to 9, and a rapid dropping off to about 
the age of 12 with a few cases after that age. 
A fact of great interest and significance is that 
this age distribution corresponds to that given 
by Kinsey for early sex exploration by female 
children in general. Most pedophilic acts occur 
with female children at a time when their early 
sexual curiosity is at a peak. Although on legal 
and social grounds we quite rightly place the 
responsibility for the occurrence of a pedophilic 
act on the participating adult, this does not 
describe the situation when viewed on a psycho- 
logical level. However much better it makes us 
feel to place absolute blame or guilt on the adult, 
the total situation in which the act occurs sug- 
gests that there is a factor of mutuality between 
the child and the adult. It is not the sexual aspect 
only which brings the parties together and this 
can be seen from an examination of the relation- 
ship between them. About one quarter of the 
adults are relatives of the children, another half 
are either neighbours or well acquainted with the 
child, while less than one in five are casual 
acquaintances or strangers. 


The Offender 


The pedophilic impulse in the large majority 
of offenders is a transient one, which is to say 
that it is not an impulse which constantly occurs 
throughout an offender’s life. For this majority, 
pedophilic acts are more or less incidental occur- 
rences (rather than a sexual life style) and are 
strongly situationally determined in that the 
meetings occur not, as one expects, between 
strangers in novel surroundings, but within the 
common routine of the participant’s lives. Three 
distinct age groups of offenders can be identified 
(see Figure 1), whose main characteristics are 
as follows: 

(a) The Adolescent Pedophile-——The younger 
members of this group are on the borderline of 
the definition of pedophilia, as some of them are 
likely to be in puberty themselves. The majority 
of those who are charged in court are in their 
mid- to late teens and actually represent the end 


of a developmental stage which most other boys 
have completed between the ages of 7 and 11. 
This can be understood as a retardation in psycho- 
sexual development, evidenced by the fact that 
they have no interest in, and are not attracted by, 
age equals of the opposite sex and even their 
fantasy lives have not progressed to genital sex- 
ual desires. This pattern of immaturity also 
extends over and can be seen in other areas of 
their lives. 


Figure 1.—Model distribution of ages of offenders 
at which pedophilic offences occur 


Chronic Oftenders 


15-19 20-24 2529 30-34 3539 40-44 45-49 50-54 55-59 60-64 65-69 years 


(b) The Middle-Aged Pedophile—The peak 
age period for this group is between the ages of 
35 and 39. Most of this group are, or have been, 
married and usually show severe marital and 
social maladjustment. The pedophilic impulse is 
more a sign of regression—a withdrawal from 
an adult life that has become frustrating, de- 
manding and complicated, and altogether . too 
difficult. As the offender frequently has children 
of his own of about the same age, quasi-incestuous 
strivings also play a role, but one has to differen- 
tiate between pedophilic behavior in the family 
and actual incest. t 

(c) The Senescent Pedophile—At one time 
it was thought that this group typified the pedo- 
phile, but in actuality it is much smaller than the 
middle-age group. The peak age period falls in 
the midfifties to midsixties and the group is 
generally characterized by loneliness and social 
isolation. With the exception of chronic pedo- 
philes, most senescent pedophiles have led an 
impeccable life and the sexual contact evolves out 
of a situation in which a particular child is the 
only one the man can emotionally relate to. The 
act usually occurs in a play situation in which, 
through physical contact, erotic desire breaks 
through. As with most heterosexual pedophiles, 
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the offender’s judgment of his own behaviour is 
generally the same as that of society and associ- 
ated with a deep sense of shame. 

In addition to these three main groups for 
whom pedophilic acts are more or less incidental, 
there is a small group of chronic offenders (about 
3 percent) who remain prone to pedophilic acts 
throughout their lives. 

Recidivism 

A number of studies report a general recidivist 
rate for all sex offenders at between 12 and 17 
percent. This low recidivist rate of sexual offend- 
ers, compared with other types of offenders, is 
mow generally recognized. Heterosexual pedo- 
philes who are first offenders show a recidivist 
rate in a number of studies of between 7 and 13 
percent, which is consistently about one-half the 
rate one finds for homosexual pedophiles or exhi- 
bitionists. Our own studies indicate a rate of 
between 6 and 8 percent. However, where there 
is a record of a previous conviction for a sexual 
offence, the rate of recidivism jumps to about 
33 percent, and where the record shows previous 
convictions for both sexual and _ nonsexual 
offences, the rate is about 50 percent. 

There is not sufficient data at this time to break 
this down further in terms of the age groups 
set out previously. Some general comments can 
be made. The main problem is detecting the few 
chronic cases from the vast majority of inci- 
dental offenders. Chronicity is difficult to estab- 
lish for the adolescent group, because even though 
there may be a repetition of the offensive be- 
havior, psychosexual development is still in prog- 
ress. In the middle-age group chronic offenders 
can be detected from their criminal records, 
particularly if the record stretches back to their 
adolescence. These chronic offenders seem never 
to have lost their urge for contact with children 
from the time of their own childhood. In the 
nonchronic cases in this age group, the frequent 
social deterioration—alcoholism and family break- 
down—seems to be a more serious factor than the 
pedophilic urge. The senescent group shows the 
clearest break between the chronic and the inci- 
dental offenders. A senescent offender who has 
no previous record and who does not suffer from 
organic brain disorder is highly unlikely to repeat 
the offence. 

A probation officer is more likely to find the 
young and the old pedophiles on his caseload, 
for each has his age speaking for him. It is the 


middle-aged group which is usually sent to jail, 
even though the recidivist rate for all hetero- 
sexual pedophilic first offenders is remarkably 
low. The general environmental situations and 
the problems one finds in the lives of this group 
when set out in a presentence report do make 
the individual appear a good candidate for pro- 
bation. However, a consideration of the low risk 
for this group of offenders should be weighed 
against the many individual problems presented 
in determining whether to decide in favour of, or 
against, a recommendation for probation. 


Psychiatric Considerations 


Although the classification scheme used by 
different investigators varies, the data do indicate 
that overt psychosis is rare among pedophilic 
offenders and not likely to be any more frequent 
than in any other problem group. Pedophilia then 
is not related specifically to psychotic mental 
illness. In reverse, pedophilia has been found to 
be rare among male patients in a mental hospital. 
Here we must introduce a note of caution. A 
person who is psychotic and has known pedo- 
philic tendencies should be considered with great 
care for, as several investigators have shown, 
most of the bizarre offences are committed by 
this group. If there is concern that an offender 
is psychotic, psychiatric opinion should be sought 
and a period of observation in a hospital is 
advisable. 

Mental defectives account for a small propor- 
tion of pedophiles. Most psychiatric symptoms 
point to personality deficiencies and depend- 
ing on the system of classification this may be 
set out as neurosis, character or personality 
disorder. Immaturity, inadequacy, and schizoid 
withdrawal seem to be generally noted character- 
istics. 

Unless priorities can be established with what- 
ever psychiatric resources are available, such 
services may be largely taken up by exhibitionists 
and adult homosexuals among the sexual offender 
population. Care should be taken to reserve re- 
sources for assessing and treating the pedophile 
group, especially the chronic offenders whom 
probation officers should not attempt to treat. 
It is difficult with the adolescent group to differ- 
entiate between delayed maturation and chronic 
fixation. Where there is doubt, this group should 
be given priority in terms of psychiatric assess- 
ment. Treatment prognosis depends on the 
strength and duration of impulse which is an 
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evaluation perhaps better made by a psychiatrist. 
In general, it can be said that heterosexual 
pedophilia has a better treatment prognosis than 
homosexual pedophilia. 


Case Management 


The most difficult problem which a probation 
officer ‘faces is how to bring forward and discuss 
the sexual problem of the offender. Unless this 
subject is brought into the open rather early 
in the relationship, it can quickly become a taboo 
subject for the duration of the probation period. 
It is well to recognize that there are several 
obstacles within the probation officer himself 
which he must overcome if he is to be of help 
to the offender. One is the general taboo con- 
cerning the discussion of sex, especially those 
forms of behaviour about which the probation 
officer shares the general fears and uneasiness 
of the rest of society. This would tend to be 
particularly strong in cases where children have 
been involved. The shame and fear communicate 
themselves on both sides of the interview situation 
and the probation officer must take care not to 
reinforce this but strive for frankness, so that 
the meaning of the behaviour to the probationer 
can be understood by both and is consciously 
faced by the probationer. Not to bring the situa- 
tion into the open acts as a form of denial and 
leaves the probationer unprotected against his 
repressed urges. Our clinical experience has 
shown that when the interviewer can discuss 
sexual matters openly, the client usually becomes 
reassured rather than anxious and is far more 
able to express his problem. 

Something discussed earlier may provide a 
way for a probation officer to make an opening, 
if he has had difficulty in doing so in the past. 
Heterosexual pedophilia, as we have said, is 
largely situationally determined and therefore 
depends on more factors than just the personality 
of the offender. And understanding of this can 
be quickly communicated to the probationer and 
discussion can be directed to an examination of 
the situation in which the offender lives and the 
acts occurred. This approach can make it easier 
for both officer and client to talk and has also the 
advantage of identifying conditions under which 
pedophilic urges arise, thus helping the client to 
become aware of situations dangerous to him. 

With adolescents one can usually find a great 
deal of dependency, especially on the mother, and 
poor relationships with age equals in general. 
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The level of competence in regard to school or 
work performance is usually below the intellec- 
tual potential, thus furthering the self-image of 
inadequacy. Counseling, where possible, should 
include the person’s family and group therapy 
can be helpful in learning to dea] with age equals 
and relating to them in a meaningful way. There 
is a great deal of psychological flexibility at this 
age and a fair amount of emotional growth can 
occur if given a chance. 

With middle-aged offenders, there are severe 
life problems which need to be stabilized. Alcohol 
is frequently a factor which although not instru- 
mental in the pedophilic impulse, can reduce 
controls to the point of acting out. Serious marital 
discord is almost always present, and counseling 
which does not involve the marital partner is a 
handicap. One should bear in mind that most of 
these persons have at some time progressed to 
some level of adult sexuality, which is ground to 
be regained. 

The senescent group in whom the pedophilic 
impulse appears at this age for the first time, 
and who are otherwise psychologically and 
socially sound, usually are not in need of inten- 
sive counseling. Having been made aware of their 
propensities, they can generally cope. You may 
wish to have medical, and/or psychiatric con- 
sultation where there are obvious or early signs 
of senility or a need for gerieral care. 

Perhaps there is one thing which can be added 
as a general note to help officers orient themselves 
in relation to these problems. Each of us in his 
own life has moved through a period of pedo- 
philic-like activity when we ourselves were chil- 
dren, when early sexual exploration was experi- 
enced as a pleasurable, secret activity. From this 
recognition can emerge a deeper understanding 
of the heterosexual pedophile who has not yet 
emerged from, or has returned to, that same 
period. If a probation officer has strong negative 
feelings on this subject, he is well advised to look 
into his own background; or if he prefers to 
avoid this, he should refer cases of this kind to 
a fellow officer. 


Summary 


The protection of children from sexual involve- 
ment with adults is one of our most strongly 
held and generally shared moral values. Pedo- 
philia should not be confused with the incidents 
of child murder and aggressive attacks on chil- 
dren which fortunately are extremely rare. Cases 
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in which prepubertal female children, mostly in 
the age range of 7 to 10, are involved in immature 
sexual acts with older boys or men, can be 
classified as heterosexual pedophilia. The im- 
mature acts generally involve looking, showing, 
touching, kissing, and fondling and correspond 
to the level of maturity of the child rather than 
the age of the offender. The behaviour involved 
can best be understood as the continuation or 
the reappearance of early sexual exploration as 
a mode of sexual expression. Three main groups 
of offenders can be identified: the adolescent, 
characterized by a retarded psychosexual develop- 
ment; the middle-aged, in which regression takes 
place due to severe life stresses; and the senescent 


or old age group when loneliness and social iso- 
lation may foster intimate contact with children, 
when erotic impulses can reappear. Most occur- 
rences of this type are strongly situationally 
determined. The recidivist rate for first offenders 
of this type is low, which indicates a good 
probation risk. The case management procedures 
are within the capabilities of probation officers 
who should have available to them psychiatric 
services for consultation in special cases. Pro- 
bation is not indicated for the chronic cases, in 
which there has been a fixation over a long 
period of time. These cases require more special- 
ized treatment than probation officers can provide. 


Youth in the Gauntlet 


By GERALD R. WHEELER AND HERVEY INSKEEP III * 


gauntlet each year.' It begins with arrest 

and interrogation at a police station. It 
ends inside the bleak walls of an overcrowded 
institution. The gauntlet takes brutal form at 
each step. Coupled with the victim’s loss of free- 
dom and consignment to the stigma of criminality 
is the ruse of rehabilitation or treatment main- 
tained by the correctional system. 

The majority of the children who enter the 
correctional system are those who have failed to 
meet society’s standards in terms of accepting 
school and parental discipline. These children are 
incarcerated for home truancy, school truancy, 
sexual behavior, or drug or alcohol abuse. Only a 
small proportion of them have committed crimes 
involving others. These are the children of social 
or emotional deprivation. For them, the demands 
for competitive achievement in the school system 
offer only protracted failure and disparagement. 
The homes of these children may contain unpre- 
dictable adult violence and anger or the certain 
stillness of parental indifference. For each child 
the causes of delinquency are many and varied. 
The delinquent acts are symptoms of emotional 
wounds. It is time we stopped punishing and 


Oe HALF a million youngsters run the 


* Mr. Wheeler is a supervising child welfare worker, 
supervising a Dependent Child Unit for Los Angeles 
County. Mr. Inskeep is a child welfare worker with the 
Community Protective Services of the County. 


hiding away these children who show us their 
pain and begin the business of binding up the 
wounds. Can this be done within the present 
correctional svstem? 

The three main functions of corrections are 
delineated as social control, social revenge, and 
rehabilitation. Our present correctional system is 
founded on the philosophy that rehabilitation is 
achieved as a byproduct of control and punish- 
ment. This “gauntlet philosophy” will become 
more evident as the correctional process is traced 
from the juvenile’s initial contact with the police, 
through court action, probation, institutionaliza- 
tion, and release. 


Arrest—‘Traumatic Encounter” 


An offense is committed. Police officers find 
and take custody of the suspect. This suspect is 
seen by the officers as potentially dangerous to 
them. The fact that the suspect is a child does 
not minimize this danger. The officer must take 
normal precautions. This may include the use 
of pistol, club, and handcuffs. Arrest is a 
frightening experience for anyone. It can be a 
traumatic experience for a child. The fact that 
a child’s stress tolerance is lower than an adult’s 
suggests that he may respond inappropriately 
to an arresting officer. 


1 Crime and Delinquency, Volume 13, No. 1, January 1967, pp. 15-16. 
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If the child or youngster committed the offense, 
it must be assumed that this was a reaction to 
pathology within the child or situation. However, 
the arresting officer is only trained in reacting 
to the suspect as a criminal. Although at this 
stage the “Gault” decision demands that the child 
be informed of his constitutional rights, the stress 
generated by these events—the act itself, the 
escape, chase, and apprehension may render the 
child helpless, For example, we observed that the 
families of suspected delinquents, especially those 
living in impoverished areas, generally reject 
benefit of counsel. They are inclined either to 
be overwhelmed by the authority figure to the 
degree of “coming clean,” or so distrustful that 
they blanketly deny all charges. Lawyers often 
are unavailable to ghetto families. Therefore, the 


court must appoint a lawyer; however, most court 


appointed counsel are identified with the appoint- 
ing agency, the court. This diminishes the defend- 
ant’s hope for justice. 

After arrest, the function of the juvenile officer 
lies in eliciting information from the youth to 
determine whether the evidence warrants custody 
and adjudication in court. In some cases, the 
single experience in the interrogation room 
suffices to deter further brushes with the law. 

We are concerned with the less fortunate, 
the 42,000 children and youths from ages 8 to 21, 
who, according to the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency, on a given day in the United 
States populate juvenile training schools, and the 
500,000 youths detained annually in overcrowded 
juvenile facilities, police lockups, and county 
jails.*, Approximately half of these 500,000 are 
placed on probation or committed to an institu- 
tion.’ Of this latter group, most experts agree 
that about 50 percent of those released can be 
expected to be reincarcerated. 

Having worked in juvenile probation, parole, 
and institutional care, from the riverbanks of 
Stubenville, to the peaks of Malibu Hills, from 
street social work in Watts, to an adult institution 
for the “criminally insane,” the writers contend 
that along with multienvironmental factors such 
as poverty, broken homes, etc., contributing to 
delinquency, we can include the correctional 
system itself. It must be recognized that the 
correctional system is a band-aid operation. It is 
neither preventive nor curative. Now let us follow 
the child each step down the gauntlet. 


Probation—“‘Phantom Helper” 


Within 48 hours after arrest, a detention hear- 
ing is held. At this hearing the court decides 
whether an offense has indeed been committed 
and whether the suspect is to be held or released 
to his family pending disposition. Under present 
law, a juvenile has the right to counsel in the 
same context as an adult. At this point we must 
note that a lawyer is not recognized as a “helping 
person” in terms of working with the personal 
problems influencing the child’s acting out against 
the community or himself. 

During the period between arrest and the 
disposition hearing, depending on the state, the 
probation officer is introduced to the child, not 
as a “helping person” but as an “investigator.” 
Information entrusted to him by the youngster 
in the course. of gathering a social history must 
be submitted to the court at the disposition 
hearing. If the child is found to be delinquent and 
made a ward of the court, he may be detained 
pending further placement or assigned a pro- 
bation officer to supervise him in the community. 

Recognizing that approximately half of the 
convicted juvenile offenders are returned to their 
homes on probation—a measure intended to pre- 
vent removal from the community—we must 
understand probation’s relationship to the cor- 
rectional scheme. Sutherland defines probation as 
“a system for implementing the treatment re- 
action to law-breaking.”* Suspension of sentence, 
supervision, and guidance are substituted for in- 
carceration. Probation evolved as a compromise 
between treatment and punishment. The proba- 
tion officer was to be someone available to the 
juvenile offender who could help him deal with 
problems which might otherwise lead to another 
criminal act. However, due to the probation 
officer’s excessive caseload, he is relegated to the 
role of “phantom helper.” His contact with the 
troubled youth is best described as infrequent 
“pit stops,”’ made when crisis dictates the need for 
a “major overhaul,” such as involvement with 
school officials, family, and possibly employers. 
In reality, the probation officer’s involvement is 
not seen until after another offense has been com- 
mitted. At this time, he can only make recom- 
mendations as to the court. Probation, at its in- 

2 Ibid. 
3 Ibid., p. 36. 
4 Edwin H. Sutherland and Donald R. Cressey, Principles of 


Criminology, Sixth Edition. New York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1960, p. 421. 
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ception, was seen as a preventive measure. How- 
ever, we find it acts only after the fact, 

The following is an example of how probation 
functions. Mrs. B., divorced and rearing five 
children alone, found her oldest son to be a 
persistent school problem. She was unable to 
afford private counseling for the boy, and none 
was provided by the public agencies. As the boy 
became an adolescent he repeated truanting from 
home and from school. The mother felt over- 
whelmed and helpless. She sought help in control- 
ling her son from the probation department. This 
was denied. The boy, age 14, a short time later 
stole the family car and was truant from home 
for 10 days. The mother again souglk help. The 
probation department responded by assigning an 
officer for 1 week. Three days after the probation 
period expired, the boy was arrested on two 
counts of strong-armed robbery and jailed. One 
of the richest counties in the Nation and the 
largest probation department in the world was 
unable to respond to this family’s need until 
the child became a physical threat to the com- 
munity. The response, then, was only to the 
community’s fear. 

This condition is also reflected in the state- 
ments of parents and of youngsters confined in 
correctional schools and probation facilities: “TI 
never saw my P. O. until I was busted again... . 
He came around only once or twice.” In terms of 
the probation officer himself, it is not uncommon 
for him to relate to a boy that “I won’t see you 
unless you get into trouble.” 

To the probation officer, the juvenile’s new 
arrest merely represents struggling with the 
daily demands of a gargantuan caseload, for 
example Los Angeles County juvenile probation 
officers carry between 75 to 100 cases, two or 
three times the recommended federal standard.® 
His response to the child in most need of help 
often is: “I’ll be glad when that kid finally gets 
busted.” This is understandable in terms of the 
demands placed on him, but unforgiveable from 
the child’s position. To a probation officer respon- 
sible for this many people, his actions can be 
understood in terms of exercising his police 
authority for the purpose of protecting the 
community. Forced to react to a problem on a 
crisis basis, he must respond to the child’s offense 
and not his adjustment problem. Reacting to the 
community’s fear, he becomes an arresting officer 


5 The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society. Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, February 1967, p. 167. 
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and not a treatment person. A helping or a 
counseling relationship is precluded by the nature 
of the probation officer’s involvement with the 
child. This dilemma is well supported in self- 
image studies of probation officers showing that 
they consistently identify themselves with law 
enforcement officials. 

Thus, probation, theoretically designed for 
crime prevention—a tool whereby youngsters are 
able to escape the punitive aspects of the correc- 
tional system—is, in reality, the first step after 
arrest down the gauntlet leading to imprison- 
ment and isolation. 


Detention—“Correctional Limbo” 


Upon conviction of a serious offense or viola- 
tion of probation, the child is committed to an 
institution for an indeterminate sentence. That 
is, the amount of time he is imprisoned is deter- 
mined by the detention personnel—not the court. 
The thought behind this is that the child will be 
motivated to change by his desire to go home. At 
this juncture, due to the overpopulated condition 
of most correctional facilities, the youngster has 
more than an even chance of being locked up in 
a juvenile detention home or “holding unit” 
pending permanent placement. 

To a child, confinement in a holding unit is 
perceived as “dead time.”” He has entered correc- 
tional limbo. His behavior is not measured in 
terms of his capacity to respond to rehabilitation 
and be eventually returned home. It is evaluated 
within the custody context of the hold unit. 
Although a youngster may count on a “positive 
adjustment” or cooperative attitude effecting a 
more comfortable experience during his stay in 
the juvenile hall (detention home), his feeling 
of “working toward home” is precluded by the 
fact he has not arrived at his permanent place- 
ment designated by the court. 

At this state, we observe the ward’s experience 
in confinement evolves around temporary relation- 
ships with strangers. Further confusion and 
insecurity are fostered by the child’s inability to 
“risk” investing himself in meaningful relation- 
ships with a transient peer population. Involve- 
ment at this level only reaffirms his feelings of 
rejection and abandonment. In addition, the 
transitory nature of the holding unit counter- 
acts an atmosphere aimed at developing a 
sense of self-responsibility and control over one’s 
destiny. The child knows he is waiting for another 
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placement. In some cases he may wait from 2 
weeks to 6 months. 

In juvenile hall, it is little wonder why so many 
younsters act out against themselves and their 
captors. Frustration, fear, and anger become a 
survival kit in a limbo world of gray concrete 
walls, strange faces, and locked doors. 


Institutionalization—“Social Exile” 


The dehumanization process begun in the 
holding unit is repeated upon admission to a 
permanent placement. As a child is removed from 
his family and community, familiar social roles 
are stripped away to be temporarily replaced by 
a thin veneer of institutional roles. Personal 
clothing is replaced with malfitting and drab 
“state issue,” names become distorted and num- 
bers are added, family contacts are limited (often 
rights to see siblings are denied), community 
ties are severed, and movement is regulated to 
institutional convenience. 

Like juvenile hall, the youngster’s social roles 
in the community become irrelevant. He is no 
longer a son, a brother, a friend, a neighbor, or 
student in his school. All visages of individuality 
are replaced with the stamp of the institution, 
including the loss of privacy, censoring of mail, 
and the adoption of a new vocabulary. More im- 
portantly, the limbo atmosphere experienced in 
the detention hall remains. 

In mosi states, a minor is committed to an 
institution for an “indeterminate sentence,” to 
be released at such a time the court receives a 
recommendation for discharge from the super- 
intendent of the institution. For example, in 
Los Angeles County the court may detain a 
minor in a probation camp up to 18 months 
depending on the specific recommendations of 
the institutional authorities and the court’s con- 
firmation. Under the California Youth Authority 
the period of control can last until the person 
reaches his 25th birthday. Whatever the offense, 
the youngster is not committed to confinement 
for a fixed period.® 


Rehabilitation—“Laissez-Faire Punishment” 


Rehabilitation is a myth. The community is 
preoccupied with apprehension of the trans- 
gressor. Following the drama of the case and 
the trial, incarceration is an anticlimax. The 


® California Laws Relating to Youthful Offenders. Sacramento: 
Department of the Youth Authority, January 1968, p. 95. 
7 Crime and Delinquency, op. cit., p. 82. 
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community loses interest. Society is satisfied 
that the offender is being punished. It does not 
wish to know how—the actual methods would 
offend (our) delicate sensitivities. Thus, the 
offender is hidden behind high walls or placed in 
remote, barren camps or institutions. 

The use of the word rehabilitation is justified 
by the token employment of trained staff who are 
given minimal authority over the child’s experi- 
ence in the institution. To illustrate the absence 
of trained staff, we again look at A Survey for 
the President’s Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice by the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency: “In 1965, 
state-run juvenile facilities employed 21,247 staff 
in programs housing an average daily population 
of 42,389 trainees. Of the total number, 1,154 
were treatment personnel psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, and graduate trained social caseworkers.’ 
In other words, treatment personnel represent 
approximately 5 percent of all staff. 

We witness, custody personnel have more power 
than treatment staff in numbers and autonomy— 
further proof that the nature of juvenile correc- 
tional institutions is punitive. 

Why is it that the recognized treatment pro- 
fessions have not penetrated this fortress of 
discipline and conformity? For treatment to ®ccur 
in these institutions, policies must be changed 
drastically. Treatment staff is synonymous}with 
change in these settings. Therefore, chanve is 
threatening. Change is radicalism. Radicalism 
is disloyalty to the institution. Disloyal employees 
are denied control over policy and program. 
Therefore, treatment staff are rendered impotent 
and move on to settings where they can utilize 
their professional body of knowledge. 

The dilemma for treatment staff in correctional 
settings also serves the interest of the correctional 
bureaucracy. The administrator or superintend- 
ent, to protect his job, will delegate discipline 
authority to his subordinates regardless of their 
training. Reputation of an institution is measured 
in “AWOLS” and conformity. A regimen aimed at 
security can only be carried out by custody- 
oriented staff. Therefore what emerges jis a 
bizarre form of laissez-faire discipline in Which 
numerous custody-trained staff mete out |arbi- 
trary punishment for similar institutional rule 
violations. Such a condition emerges in the ab- 
sence of consistent treatment guidelines set and 
enforced by professionally trained staff. Thus, 
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a youngster, vulnerable and alone, is subjected 
to arbitrary punishment. 


Release—“Return to Community Pathology” 


When it is determined by the staff that the 
child has met whatever criteria has been estab- 
lished for release, he is discharged. This seems 
quite simple and logical, until our current knowl- 
edge of delinquency is reviewed. As has been 
stated in this article and in many others before 
it, delinquency is not an act committed by a 
child in a vacuum. There were environmental and 
situational factors contributing to the delinquent 
act. Yet the child is released from the institution 
with little concern for the situation to which he 
is returning. The factors which led to the com- 
mission of a crime are very likely still present. 
Has the child changed to such an extent that he 
will not be influenced by these factors in the 
future? Statistics available on the current rate 
of recidivism for our correctional institutions 
answer for us. Over half of the children who 
pass through these institutions will return. Still, 
we continue to concentrate on the delinquent 
child alone. In the behavioral sciences, one often 
hears the hackneyed expression that “the prob- 
lems of the child reflect the problems in the 
home.” This must be taken into account within 
our correctional system if it is to meet with 
success. 


Summary 
The current systems provided by our society 


for dealing with the problems of delinquency are 
inadequate to the task. As we described the arrest, 
court hearings, probation, institutionalization, 
and release, they may be seen as links in a chain 
of brutalities. The end product of this process 
is debilitation making the commonly used terms 
“corrections” and “rehabilitation” ironic. 

The three recognized purposes of the correc- 
tions system are social control, social revenge, 
and rehabilitation. Our society protects itself 
from the delinquent child by use of an institution. 
Revenge is obtained through long sentences and 
the dehumanizing nature of these institutions. 
There is very little in the way of treatment 
facilities within this system. This supports our 
original statement that our correctional system 
is founded on “gauntlet philosophy” that reha- 
bilitation can be achieved as a byproduct of con- 
trol and punitiveness. 

The fact that over half of the youngsters who 
pass through our correctional institutions will 
be returned for new offenses is proof that the 
“gauntlet philosophy” is false. Rehabilitation 
cannot be achieved as a byproduct of the present 
system designed for control and punishment. In 
the past, our society has responded to these facts 
by demanding longer sentences and more puni- 
tiveness (or less coddling). Our thesis here is 
that rather than to continue strengthening the 
negative aspects of the old system which has 
failed, we must develop a new system founded 
on current knowledge of human behavior. 


We submit that delinquency is symptomatic; that it is not 
in itself the problem; that in fact there is no such thing as 
juvenile delinquency. There are children who act in a delin- 
quent fashion. This is just as much a symptom of disturbance 
as ulcers or bed-wetting are symptoms of disturbance. Just 
as a fever is not a disease but an indication of a disease, delin- 
quency is a symptom of inner-unrest and lack of harmonious 


pursuit of one’s self-ideal. 


—DONALD J. TYRELL 
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Youth’s Recipe for Success With Youth 


By EUGENE S. THOMAS AND CHRISTINE SORENSEN* 


dients produce a successful juvenile court 

worker? Not necessarily! They are impor- 
tant elements—but without one final dash of 
seasoning, they simply are not enough. 

The truly successful juvenile court officer must 
also understand youth. And that key ingredient 
too often is lacking. Time and again studies have 
been made, and reports, articles, and books have 
been written, on the causes of juvenile delin- 
quency. These are of limited value, especially to 
the inexperienced person dealing with the child 
already adjudged delinquent. His tools are text- 
book theories. But little has been done to realis- 
tically evaluate these theories in actual practice. 
What is available usually rates procedures from 
the adult point of view. 

But what about the child’s opinion? The real 
test of any theory is whether it works. This 
depends on the child’s reaction to that theory. 
And yet, too little is known about how the youth 
thinks about the ways and means used by the 
juvenile court worker who is attempting to bring 
about a desirable change in that same youth. 

Hoping to fill in this gap, Children’s Charter 
of the Courts of Michigan, Inc., set out to learn 
the opinions of youthful offenders—how they 
think and feel about, and react to, the juvenile 
court and court-related services. 

Under a grant from The Field Foundation, 
Children’s Charter, a nonprofit organization 


[[Maients experience, desire. Do these ingre- 


whose basic purpose is to improve judicial ser- 


vices to children, set out to interview 271 
youngsters known to the juvenile courts all over 
the State of Michigan. Their voices, their actual 
opinions, as captured by means of a tape re- 
corder, give food for thought to any court worker 
who treats his work, not as a 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 
p.m. job, but as a profession with an all-impor- 
tant stake in the future of this country. 


Some Guidelines 


Incorporating the youngster’s statements with 
a knowledge of the basic principles of child 


* Mr. Thomas is deputy director of Children’s Charter 
of the Courts of Michigan, Inc., in Kalamazoo, and Mrs. 
Sorensen is a professional writer. 
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growth and development, and with staff experi- 
ences in actually working with children and youth, 
Children’s Charter suggests the following guide- 
lines for juvenile court workers. 

e@ Believe that human beings can change their 
behavior patterns.—Unless this idea is accepted, 
the whole concept of rehabilitation is meaningless. 
One youth put it very well when he said, 

how in the heck are the people gonna 
keane. if they don’t give him a chance to prove 
that he has changed?” Another pointed up the 
chances for success by believing this change 
possibility. “. as long as someone’s willing 
to try, I certainly am, too. And I’m glad that 
there is someone willing to try.” 

e Jt is unrealistic to expect to change a young- 
ster’s behavior, attitudes, and environment im- 
mediately.—Concentrate on one or two basic 
problems of each youngster and work toward 
a solution with him. The youngster’s problems 
may be very complex and an attempt to solve all of 
them at once may be frustrating and discouraging 
to all concerned. On the other hand, success in 
one or two areas should bring satisfaction and 
encouragement to proceed. Children, as well as 
adults, need to be successful at something. 

e Expect the best, but do not be unduly upset 
if you get the worst.—The probation officer must 
have an optimistic viewpoint with youngsters. 
This optimism frequently rubs off on the youth 
and helps him to develop a better feeling about 
himself. He will make mistakes, but he must be 
encouraged to try again. Old habits cannot be 
changed overnight. Many new starts must be 
made. Faith in the youngster can become the 
greatest motivation for him to improve. 

This boy points out the value of your continued 
faith in him, despite mistakes: “I guess he had 
confidence in me when he told the judge that he 
thought I should have a break. I felt pretty bad, 
the first time, when he got me the probation, 
and . . . then just a few days later I let 
him down; but this time, he really went in the 
hole for me, so I’m not gonna let him down.” 

Those who would argue that this boy did not 
truly deserve another chance might be right. And 
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yet, it was that “one more break” that gave him 
the desire to really try. 

@ Build on trust even though you are crossed 
up occasionally—Many of the youngsters inter- 
viewed in “The Child’s View” project stated that 
the thing that got them down the fastest was a 
feeling of not being trusted. On the other side 
of the coin, when they do feel trusted, most try 
hard to deserve it. Like the boy who was quoted 
earlier, this time “I’m not gonna let him down.” 

@ Accept the youngster as he is and do not 
allow his behavior or environment to affect your 
respect for him as a human being.—The young- 
ster who grows up in a good family setting usually 
develops a set of values and prejudices that are 
acceptable to society. But the child who is reared, 
so to speak, “on the wrong side of the tracks” 
often is taught an entirely different set of values 
and prejudices. He cannot be expected to conform 
readily, or even understand. 

But they do recognize these differences. And 
because of them, many have a low opinion of 
their own worth. For example, one girl told us: 
“T ran away from the detention home and they 
caught me. But I wasn’t worth running for.” 

Delinquent behavior cannot be condoned. But 
neither can prejudices be allowed to cloud the 
evaluation of the youngster as a person. Above 
all, he must be helped to think of himself as a 
worthwhile human being. Pride in self is an 
absolute prerequisite to desire for acceptable 
behavior. 

e Identify some of the youngster’s good points 
and emphasize them.—When he knows his good 
traits are recognized, the youngster is more 
receptive to criticisms. Not many people are 
persuaded by a blunt statement that “You are 
wrong.” They already know that. And such an 
approach merely sets their defenses. The pro- 
bation officer is concerned with selling the 
youngster on the merits of sound ethical con- 
duct as a way of life. It is doubtful that you 
can impose those standards. But you can sell 
them by following sound principles. One of these 
is to identify the youngster’s good points before 
criticizing. For example, the girl who made the 
following statement was gaining respect for her- 
self and for a better way of life because of the 
confidence shown in her by her probation officer. 

She understands people, and she don’t just throw the 
book at ’em, or if they get into trouble, she don’t 
just say, “Well, you’ve done it before, you’re gonna do 


it again.” Well she’s not this type of person. She’s the 
type that’ll set you down, and it don’t matter how 


many times you do it, she’ll set there and she’ll talk 
things out with ya. She says to me, “You’re one person 
I bet if we let go with your mother, you wouldn’t goof 
up.” And she’s got confidence in me. 


@ Identify a real need of the youngster and 
attempt to satisfy it early—Such action serves 
to convince the youngster that the probation 
officer is not merely an authority figure. It is 
proof to the child of that officer’s desire to help 
him, and reinforces his desire to accept him. 

@ Remember that children change and grow by 
spurts.—A graph of change will likely show an 
upward trend with some valleys of retrogres- 
sion and some plateaus showing little change. 
Rehabilitation is a slow process in most instances. 
The teenager is at a confusing period in life—an 
adult one minute, a child the next. One boy 
said it very well: ; 

I figure that people my age, from my own experience, 
of course, have trouble making these decisions. I mean 
it’s sort of one big dilemma when you’re at this age. 
You don’t know which way to go. And, well, you’re 
looking for an identity for yourself and generally you 
know, I say it’s one big dilemma. 

Occasionally a youngster will change his direc- 
tion all at once. But this is not the usual pattern 
and should not be expected. Consistent and per- 
sistent care, guidance, and control over a period 
of time may bring some evidence of success. 

© Display a genuine interest in the youngster 
and his family.—There is nothing more futile 
than trying to be a probation officer (or a 
teacher) without a real interest in youth. Unless 
you have a genuine interest, you cannot display it. 
To be truly successful you must be anxious to 
get acquainted, to share the problems of the 
youth with whom you are to work. 

One youngster described the type of probation 
officer who could influence him thusly: “ , 
one that would be interested in you, and I think, 
once you get in trouble he ought to spend a little 
bit of time with you.” 

To be really interested in the child, you must 
also be interested in his family. To attempt to 
help the child without reference to his family 
is to disregard the genesis of his attitudes, 
habits, and values, and to disregard one of your 
fundamental purposes, namely, to help the young- 
ster become an efficient member of the family 
unit. 

Many youths who really valued their probation 
officers described them in such words as these: 
“Well, he’s come over to the house and checked 
on me to make sure everything’s going all right. 
And if something isn’t going right, I know that 
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he’d help me out, I mean, all I have to do is just 
ask him.” 

Another girl had nothing but praise for her 
brother’s probation officer. 

He used to come out and, you know, he’d play with 
the kids, and with my little brothers and sisters. Then 
he talked to my mother, and he’d drink coffee with my 
mother and talk to my mother and father, and he was 


real, you know, he was really, what I call, on the ball; 
he was being helpful. 


@ Close acquaintance with his family is para- 
mount. It is a courtesy if nothing more.—It is 
very important for the court representative to try 
to work with and through the family. The inter- 
vention of the court is in itself a threat to the 
family. Neutralizing this feeling calls for care and 
consideration of the family’s rights and preroga- 
tives. When the family is brought into the picture 
and feels that it, too, knows the court, it is more 
likely to understand that the court’s primary 
purpose is to help the child. 

Most families want the child to behave properly. 
Working with the court, they can gain under- 
standing of the child’s problems and knowledge 
to help him, and you, improve his attitude and 
situation. Unless the family and the court can 
cooperate they are likely to end up working at 
cross purposes, leaving the child confused and 
hostile toward one or both. Working with the 
family as a unit may gain you much. 

“He knows my folks and me so I feel 
that if I ever want to talk to someone, that this 
is where I’ll be coming.” 

e@ Remember that a child may love an immoral 
or dissolute parent dearly.—This situation calls 
for delicacy and careful consideration. The 
child often is torn between love for the parent 
and a realization that the parent’s conduct is 
unacceptable to him and to society. If he talks to 
you about the parental faults, understand, sympa- 
thize, but if you want to keep his friendship, 
don’t add your own critique. Remember that you 
may criticize your own child, but heaven help 
any outsider who even agrees with you! The 
youngster’s feelings are no different than yours. 

It seems only reasonable, too, that you spare 
the child the anguish of giving evidence against 
the erring parent. 

@ Removing a child from his family should be 
considered as a last resort——When possible, try 
to have the family help themselves within the 
the family group. Admittedly some homes are 
unfit for children, and in those cases the court 
has no choice but to remove the child. But you 


must constantly guard against accepting removal 
of the child as a good solution to every problem. 
Every effort must be made to overcome the un- 
desirable features of the family before the final 
decision is made. Sometimes it seems easier to 
find a foster home than to improve the family. 
Anyone can be tempted to take the easier path. 
But consider the anguish and frustration that 
the child experiences when torn from the familiar 
and thrown into uncertainties. However desirable, 
the new home may not be able to compensate for 
the shock of change. 

One neglected boy who was interviewed offered 
a challenge in this area: 

I think one thing, it’s true in most cases, if there’s 
one parent who’s trying to do right, it’s been proven 
that they’re trying to do right, go straight and every 
thing, I think the children should be allowed to live 
with them, unless the children, themselves, have been 
in trouble or something. I think that they should be 
allowed to live with them, if there’s any way possible 
that they can do it. 

Well, once you take a child away from his parents, its 
going to leave a black mark in his life someplace. Its 
going to leave something that he’ll look back upon and 
maybe he won’t be ashamed of it but he’ll be, sort of, 

. feel sort of emotional about it, you know, have a sort 
of a problem about being taken away. Like me, I don’t 
like to tell anybody that I’ve been in a home, because, 
well, some people get the wrong idea about it. Some 
people, ah, they start feeling sorry for you; some 
people are altogether different, they just don’t want to 
even associate with you. So I just try to keep it hid, 
as much as I can and not look back. 

If removal from the home is the only choice, 
it still should be considered as a temporary adjust- 
ment while an all-out effort is made to make the 
home acceptable. The change must be preceded by 
careful preparation of the child and followed by 
some personal contact between the worker, the 
child, and the family. 

© Promote a genuine friendship based on respect 
and understanding of the youngster.—People 
must have love and affection to survive. It can- 
not be overdone, it costs nothing, and you get 


.as much as you give. 


Some workers seem to feel that friendship 
with the youngster is a threat to authority. Others 
voice the opinion that the relationship should be 
strictly professional. If the latter means objec- 
tivity, noninvolvement and remoteness, perhaps 
it is time to stop and review relationships and 
responsibilities in the juvenile court setting. 

Those supporting the opinion that objectivity 
is the main thing should be reminded that the 
probation officer is the representative of the 
court, and as such, a substitute parent. When the 
court intervenes in the life of a youngster it be- 
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comes a partner of the family and, in many cases, 
a substitute for the family. 
Most probate codes spell this out specifically. 
For example, the Michigan Juvenile Code states: 

each child coming within the jurisdiction of 
the court shall receive such care, guidance and control, 
preferably in his own home, as will be conducive to the 
child’s welfare and the best interests of the state and 
that when such child is removed from the control of 
his parents the court shall secure for him care as nearly 
as possible equivalent to the care which should have 
been given to him by them. 

Since the prime purpose of the family is to 
help the youngster develop a respect for himself, 
through friendship and affection, it seems illogical 
that the court and the probation officer, acting in 
the role of substitute family, should hold them- 
selves aloof from this very type of genuine friend- 
ship for the youngster. In many cases the main 
thing the youngster needs is a friend who really 
cares: 

That’s the kind of worker, I mean, someone that you 
can depend on; someone that you’re not afraid of; that 
you know they got authority; and that they use it if 


they have to, but that its not just a probation officer, 
but a friend, too. 


© Do not break the youngster’s confidence with- 
out his consent or knowledge.—One of the prime 
marks of a professional worker is respect for 
confidential information given by the client. The 
fact that the client is a child is no excuse for 
gossip. If the information must be divulged to 
the court the child will probably understand and 
give his consent. But careless divulging of infor- 
mation quickly erodes the child’s confidence in 
the worker. 

“Well, it seems to me, I got other friends on 
probation, and they come back and tell me exactly 
what I just told her (the probation officer) 
, and what she says she’s goin’ to do 
and all that kind of stuff.” 

. . you could have confidence in him be- 
cause you wouldn’t. have to worry about him 
talking to nobody else, unless it was absolutely 
necessary.” 

@ Don’t recite his sins—work positively —Do 
however, discuss with him the unpleasant things 
that can happen without using them as threats. 
The youngster must understand the rules of pro- 
bation and any other restrictions, as well as the 
sanctions or penalties which infringement of 
those rules could evoke. He must understand that 
the court does have the power to enforce its 
orders. 

But the child should also understand the 
reasons for restrictions. The entire discussion 


should be clothed in an atmosphere of optimism 
and confidence in the child. Give him a chance to 
accept the restrictions willingly. If he is going 
to be tough about it you’ll find out soon enough. 
If you start out with a threatening attitude the 
child is likely to accept it as a challenge or a dare. 
- well I figure if they can get tough 
so can 1... make it harder on ’em.” 

Authority can be introduced after persuasion 
has failed. 

e@ If there is an alcoholic in the child’s family, 
help the child to understand that the alcoholic 
has a serious illness —When they know the facts, 
children can comprehend, and accept a great 
deal. Understanding of a bad situatien may help 
the child to have a little more patience and kind- 
liness toward the afflicted parent. These two are 
certainly preferable to bitterness, and may start 
the family on a better road. 


e See the youngster regularly and often.— 
Once a youngster is adjudicated a delinquent 
he expects something to happen. Few really want 
to be left alone. The majority value their contact 
with the probation officer, if they sense that he 
really wants to help. The successful contact must 
offer positive help and some satisfaction to the 
youngster. A meaningful adult-child friendship 
cannot be established without frequent contact. 

© Be as punctual with the child as you expect 
him to be.—Children deserve this courtesy. It is 
evidence of respect and just one of the small ways 
of setting a good example. And you won’t get 
cooperation unless you give it. 

She’d tell me to come up there, definitely to be up 
there every Friday to see her, or I’d really be in trouble. 
So, I’d go up there every Friday, and I’d sit down and 
wait and wait and wait. And I’d go up there at 1 o’clock 
in the afternoon and wouldn’t cven get to see her—had 
to wait there until 5:30 and then she wouldn’t have time 
to see me. She’d say, “Well, go on home, come back next 
Friday, but you better be up here next Friday.” I think 
I talked to that woman twice in all the 9 months I was 
pregnant. 

Everyone, youth included, has more important 
things to do with his time than wait, fruitlessly, 
for 4 or more hours. A probation officer who 
never has time to see a child under his (or her) 
care can hardly be giving that youngster any 
constructive help. 

© Youngsters respect discipline if it is reason- 
able and is invoked by a person who they know 
respects them.—‘He was interested in me, be- 
cause he set up a strict thing. He wanted me to 
come in and see him every week. He said if I 


didn’t, he was going to find out why.” 
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“My second probation officer never got in touch 
with me until I got in serious trouble. He didn’t 
care about 

Discipline and control are a part of the reha- 
bilitation process. Since the juvenile court 
complements, or substitutes for, the family, it 
must initiate these two prime functions of the 
family. In the family, discipline is proof of affec- 
tion. Children recognize this and will accept disci- 
pline from a probation officer they believe in. 

One school of thought believes that effective 
discipline must be accompanied by toughness, 
hardness, sarcasm, and anger. We believe there 
is a good deal of wisdom in the old cliche, “It 
hurts me more than it hurts you,” and suggest 
that discipline is more effective in the long run 
if it is administered with kindness and dignity. 

@ Recognize the teenager’s close ties with his 
peers._—The probation officer must constantly be 
aware of the intensity of teenage friendships. It 
is not uncommon for a youth to run the risk of 
disgracing his family in order to save face with 
teenage friends. An attack on his friends is a 
direct attack on the child. 

Many times it is very important to break 
friendships. In these cases it is better to say that 
both are good people but that they are not good 
for one another. To bawl out a youngster in the 
presence of his friends is fatal. You surely will 
set his defenses and invite discourteous behavior. 
If reprimands are necessary, they can be done 
more effectively in private. 

@ Work with school counselors to erase image 
of “court kid” with teachers and peers.—The 
schools, perhaps understandably, are prone to 
consider troubled youth your responsibility. But 
it takes cooperation between the court and the 
school to do the best possible job of rehabilitation. 
School attendance is an important part of your 
program. Work with the schools to help them 
understand the youngster’s problems. Perhaps 
then vou will hear fewer comments like these: 
7 and when you just get in a little jam, 
you get kicked out of class” ; of attend- 
ance officer says, well we don’t excuse 
kids that go to court.” 

In many communities there is a lack of under- 
standing and communication between the court 
and the school. If this situation is to change, 
someone must make the first move. Don’t wait for 
someone else. Do it yourself. 


© Help the youngster develop a dream or goal. 


—-Life without direction or goals can become 
monotonous, meaningless, and confusing. On the 
other hand, a goal can motivate and bring hope 
and interest to one’s daily activities. An unreal- 
istic goal is better than none at all. Half the fun 
is planning and working toward accomplishment. 
Many times the unreachable and unaccomplished 
serve a purpose very well. 

The probation officer must encourage the 
youngster to give thought to the future. The 
youngster must set his own goals no matter how 
unrealistic they are. There is plenty of time to 
introduce realism. Youth, because of their enthu- 
siasm and optimism, are likely to do quite a bit 
of dreaming. Make use of this trait. Encourage 
them to dream. Even though they never reach the 
top of the mountain, every step up the path 
broadens their horizon. 

@ Promises must not be made lightly.—If you 
cannot make good on a promise, give an expla- 
nation. Keeping promises is tangible evidence of 
the worker’s honesty and his respect for the 
youngster. Occasionally the worker will find it 
impossible to make good on a promise. An expla- 
nation that is reasonable will probably satisfy the 
child if the disappointment is not repeated too 
often. 

Never make promises you know you cannot 
keep. 

All the kids noticed the fact that he tried, he’d try too 
hard to boost up their spirits and by trying too hard, 
he put too much influence and there’d be a big disap- 
pointment in the end It’d be a lot easier, I 


think, on the kids, if he would just confidently say, that 
there’s no news. 


@ Advise the court as much as you can, but it 
must be obvious to the child that the disposition 
is determined by the judge.—It is very impor- 
tant that the child and his parents understand 
the relationships between themselves, the court 
workers, and the judge. It seems logical that 
the judge should take responsibility for the basic 
decisions of the court. It seems reasonable that 
the judge will depend on the probation officer to 
interpret the child and his family to the court and 
even make some recommendations to the court 
when he so requests. But it should be evident to 
the child, and his family, that the judge has made 
the decision after carefully considering the infor- 
mation received from all reliable sources. This 
permits the probation officer to assume the posi- 
tion of the representative of both the court and 
the child. 
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Some youngsters interviewed in the ‘Child’s 
View” project stated that the probation officer 
defended them in the hearing. This surely puts 
the probation officer in a favorable position to 
work with the youngster. 

elf you feel a good lecture coming on, keep 
still and listen—Talking too much is a common 
shortcoming of teachers, probation officers, and 
parents. Adults have an over-riding urge to set 
youngsters right with ‘vocal pearls of wisdom,” 
feeling they will just naturally accept what is 
said, and do it. If it were that simple, rearing 
children would be an easy task. Too often adults 
rely, also, on exhortations and even threats to 
eet the desired behaviour. 

Some even believe the old myth that the suc- 
cessful football coach is the one who gives stirring 
addresses to his players just prior to the opening 
kickoff or between halves. As a matter of fact, 
the outstanding coach puts his energies into 
teaching the fundamentals of the game—team 
play, etc.—at every practice session in a business- 
like way and with enthusiasm and respect. 


N 1963, Impact, a program and also a process 
| - (an intensive program to improve attendance 
and curtail truancy) was inaugurated in 
selected districts of the Chicago public schools. 
The objective of the program is to promulgate 
a focused, concerted effort of dealing with prob- 
lems of truancy and related areas of attendance 
of boys between the ages of 7 and 13. An antic- 
ipation of the program is that the total number 
of court referrals for truancy will be signifi- 
cantly reduced. 

Related to the emphasis on the problem of 
truancy are chronic tardiness, frequent suspen- 
sions, and other behavior problems resulting in 
exclusions from the regular classroom. Severe 
antisocial, mental retardation, and physical disa- 


* Dr. Demsch is supervisor, Division of Social Work, 
Bureau of Pupil Personnel Services, Chicago Public 
Schools. Mrs. Garth is a social worker in the Division. 


Truancy Prevention: A First Step in Curtailing 
Delinquency Proneness 


By BERTHOLD DEMSCH AND JULIA GARTH* 


Lecturing and exhorting have a place in good 
teaching (a good: probation officer is a teacher, 
too), but they must be used sparingly. Leading the 
child into a friendly discussion and encouraging 
him to talk about his problems and plans usually 
bring more lasting results. There is a very thin 
line of demarcation between lecturing and nag- 
ging. 

A good probation officer must be a_ good 
listener. YOu may be surprised at some of the 
things you can learn. 


Conclusion 


Children’s Charter believes that understanding 
and using these guidelines can make any juve- 
nile court worker more effective in his relation- 
ships with youth. They are not meant as a cure- 
all, or a final and comprehensive list. Each officer 
must adapt, even add to, this list to fit his own 
personality and situation. But referring to a set 
of guidelines such as these can put the job of 
working with troubled youth back in its proper 
focus. It can help you to understand. 


bility problems, however, are not encompassed 
within the Impact design when such defects are 
the major contributing factor. The single major 
goal is the early identification and rehabilitation 
of potential school dropouts as they relate to 
elementary school pupils with poor attendance, 
learning difficulties, or emotional disturbances. 
It is intended to provide preventive services to 
potential dropouts—those children whose behavior 
is characterized by serious conflict with authority, 
inattentiveness, withdrawal, poor peer relation- 
ship, destructiveness, and a gradual pattern of 
increased absences. 

The description that follows is that of the 
two Impact classes at the Oakland School. These 
two classes serve the local district and receive 
pupils from all schools of the district. (A district 
in Chicago is a geographical area headed by a 
district superintendent and is usually composed 
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of one or two high schools, 10 to 15 elementary 
schools, and some special educational facilities. 
There are approximately 25,000 students to a 
schoo] district. At the present time Chicago has 
27 districts). The Impact class program is being 
carried on in five other districts within eight 
classrooms. Because of the diversity of situations 
in the communities sending pupils to these classes, 
the procedures necessarily vary, but our basic 
goal is the same for all districts and communities. 
This article describes the past 5 years’ experience 
in these Impact classes within a district of which 
Oakland was the school housing the special 
classes. It concerns the cooperative functions of 
the teachers, guidance counselor, school social 
worker, psychologist, nurse, truant officer, and 
principal. A unique feature of the plan is the 
interdepartmental coordination of various divi- 
sions of the school system, involving interdisci- 
plinary cooperation and structured on the pupil 
personnel services concept. 


Goals and Design 


The hypothesis was projected that children who 
exhibit the patterns of truancy early in their 
school career may be helped to complete their 
education until high school graduation if they 
are given special assistance as early as possible, 
even at age 7. This assistance was to take the form 
of optimum school placement. They would be 
placed in a room with low membership (10 per 
class) and with trained and experienced teachers, 
so that they might receive (1) the benefits of a 
new group standard that might influence a change 
in individual attitude, (2) the benefits of a 
group process that might function to help the 
participants work out their problems in order 
to change and improve, (3) the benefits of an 
adult (teacher) as a “role model,” and (4) the 
benefits of association with a group of children 
who might give the support a child needed and 
did not get at home and make attendance, learn- 
ing, and academic achievement desirable. A 
unique feature of the program is the use of the 
school social worker offering direct service to 
the children and their parents around the case- 
work approach of individualizing, accepting, and 
helping, based on sound social work practice and 
within the framework of school policy and 
regulations. 


The Impact Committee 
A staffing committee consisting of the district 


superintendent, a principal, a teacher-nurse, 
a psychologist, a truant officer, and a school social 
worker meets about once a month. Each case 
which has been forwarded to the district superin- 
tendent from the district schools is carefully 
considered from the following aspects: (1) the 
child’s cumulative record, including tests and 
teacher evaluations, (2) health history, (3) 
reviews from cooperating social agencies, (4) the 
social worker’s evaluation of the home situation, 
and (5) the parents’ feelings and attitudes about 
a special placement. The principal from the refer- 
ring school is invited to be present to supplement 
the data with reports of parental cooperation or 
lack of it and a description of the child’s overt 
behavior. Every effort is made to obtain and use 
as much information as possible concerning a 
child before placement in an Impact class is 
recommended. As a result of this interchange, 
the staff members may recommend alternative 
procedures to follow as they consider the refer- 
ral. In such an event, the guidance counselor and 
school social worker are active in implementing 
such recommendations and later report to the 
committee for further evaluation and review of 
the case. The district Impact committee has held 
36 meetings from October 1963 to June 1968. 

Due regard must be shown to the role of the 
district Impact committee in the overall operation 
of the program. The committee does not limit 
its responsibility to the referral aspect of the 
program. It continues an active involvement in 
the program from the referral stage, during the 
enrollment period in the Impact classes, to assure 
that the philosophy and objectives of the program 
are adhered to and implemented when indicated. 

The district committee holds regular meetings 
for review of the program. There are constant 
examinations and evaluations of policies and pro- 
cedures, with changes instituted in terms of 
functions of the committee or individual members. 
Of equal importance are the guidance and support 
given to the staff of the Impact classes. Periodic 
meetings are convened in the school where the 
Impact classes are operating and are attended 
by its principal, teachers, social worker, and 
members of the committee. The current adjust- 
ment of individual boys is discussed and recom- 
mendations are suggested to further the 
development and plan for the future care of the 
boys. The committee, together with the Impact 
class staff, makes the decision regarding the 
child’s readiness for return to his regular school 
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and also makes definite plans for change of 
school placement. 


Characteristics of Population Served 


Cases Reviewed.—During the 5-year period, 
76 cases were processed by the district Impact 
committee. Of these referrals, 28 boys were re- 
tained in a regular class in the referring school 
with recommendations for handling the situation. 
The most prevalent problem among these boys 
was severe behavior patterns indicative of some 
type of emotional or neurological disorder. The 
school was advised to seek social, medical, or 
psychiatric evaluations for these boys, followed 
by a possible reassessment by the district com- 
mittee. In instances in which the situations were 
beyond management capability in regular schools, 
the schools were advised to seek placemer:: in 
social adjustment schools or community institu- 
tions. The committee transferred 48 of the cases 
to an Impact class. 

Family Composition.—Family size ranged from 
3 to 13 members with both parents being present 
in 51 percent of the families. In broken homes, 
47 percent were living with their mother and 
2 percent with their father. The average number 
of children in a family was five. 

Housing and Financial Situations.— Forty-five 
percent of the families lived in the Chicago 
Housing Project. Fifty percent were on public 
assistance. In cases where the family was intact, 
65 percent had both parents working. 

Age When Referred.—The range was from 
7 years of age to 138, with the average being 
11 years. 

Intellectual Capacity—An IQ of 75 has been 
determined as the cutoff level downward for 
eligibility for Impact, mainly due to an already 
established EMH program geared to meeting the 
needs of children of low mental capacity. How- 
ever, the IQ of boys enrolled in the Impact 
classes has ranged from 65 to 112, the average 
IQ being. 90. Three boys had IQ’s below 75. 
Exception was made in these cases because there 
was some question of the validity of the testing 
due to the existence of severe emotional, physical, 
or social disability at the time of the scoring and 
the teacher’s more optimistic evaluation of the 
child’s mental ability. 

Gene, age 12 years, lived with mother and six siblings 
on ADC in a Chicago Housing Authority apartment. 

Gene is a nice looking, pleasant boy with a club foot. 


His IQ was 69. He had been transferred to a social 
adjustment school because of constant fighting and 
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resistance to authority of teachers. He absolutely re- 
fused to attend the new school and was being considered 
for residential placement. 

Social investigation revealed that Gene’s erratic be- 
havior was due to conscious defensive mechanisms 
against aggressive attacks from other boys. He limped 
badly and was subject to teasing by peers. He was in- 
tensely sensitive to this onslaught to his physical defect, 
because prior to entrance to this school he had been well 
accepted by peers. His defect was congenital and he 
had grown up with the same group of peers since 
infancy who were accustomed to and accepting of his 
defect. He had deep yearning to be liked: and wanted 
to attend any school where he would be free from 
teasing. However, he viewed the transfer to the social 
adjustment school as unfair punishment and rejected 
it completely. 

Shortly after enrollment in Impact, arrangements 
were made for surgical correction of the club foot. 
After surgery his walking limp was scarcely notice- 
able. From the date of enrollment, Gene was _ not 
subject to teasing, but, on the contrary, was well liked 
and completely accepted by the boys due to the expert 
understanding and handling by his teacher. 

In April 1967 it was agreed that Gene no longer 
needed the protective environment of an Impact class. 
In a new psychological testing he scored 90 and was 
transferred back to a regular school in September 1967 
with a seventh grade placement. 


Length of Stay in Impact Classes.—The range 
goes from 3 months to 33 months, with the aver- 
age being 10 months or about 1 school year. As 
expected, the younger boys responded more read- 
ily and proceeded in growth at a greater pace. 

Adam, age 7 years, lived with mother and two 
siblings on ADC in a Chicago Housing Authority apart- 
ment. He was on the verge of being transferred to a 
residential school because of truancy and unmanage- 
able behavior in school. He, as well as mother, felt that 
he was not understood and discriminated against in 
school. In Impact he responded warmly and immediately 
to staff. He attends school regularly, relates well with 
his peers and his conduct is exemplary. 

On the other hand, Larry, age 12 years, lived with 
his mother, a working father, and three siblings and 
exemplified symptoms similar to those of Adam. He 
maintained his pattern of resentfulness, rebelliousness, 
and aggressiveness for months. Only after 10 months 
of intensive help was he able to progress to a level 
from which he was placed in another special setting 


for older boys. He did well and will enter high school 
in September 1967. 


The Impact Program and Process 


The process of enrollment in the Impact class 
begins with the district committee. Following the 
decision to transfer a boy to the class the mem- 
bers deliberate regarding possible techniques 
of meeting the needs of the child and his 
family in the transfer process. This involves 
participating with the school in transmitting the 
decision of the child and parent. The school takes 
the first step in the communication. The social 
worker, then, visits in the home for interpreta- 
tion of the school and dealing with feelings re- 
garding the move. Prior to enrollment, the social 
worker, at the direction of the superintendent, 
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shares with the Impact principal and teachers 
all pertinent information regarding the child’s 
problems and needs. A determination is then 
made regarding room assignment and tentative 
plans for facilitating the adjustment of the child 
in the program. 

On the day of admission, the parent brings 
the boy to the Impact class where they are met 
by the school social worker with whom they are 
already acquainted. The principal greets and 
talks briefly with parent and child together. This 
stage has been thought out carefully, in terms of 
the amount of information required for orienta- 
tion to the rules and regulations and the school’s 
expectation of child and parent. Paramount in 
this stage is a focus on the school’s interest in 
helping the boy and parent enjoy and benefit 
from opportunities offered in the Impact class. 

The social worker then escorts the child and 
the parent to the classroom and introduces both 
to the teacher. The teacher assures the parent of 
his interest in helping the child and informs the 
parent of schedules, transportation, lunch ar- 
rangements, etc. 

The school social worker then talks with the 
parent privately to allay any apprehensiveness 
regarding the transfer and to assure her of our 
continued liaison function between school and 
family. A definite appointment is set for a visit 
in the home to share with the parent the child’s 
initial adjustment in the class and plan future 
procedures for parent and school. Each stage 
of the enrollment procedure is timed. It is brief 
and is focused on the immediate enrollment situ- 
ation to avoid emotional upheavels on part of 
parent or child and, thus, achieve a smooth entry 
into the Impact class. 

Once the child comes to Impact, diagnostic 
testing is completed by the guidance counselor 
and an individualized program of instruction is 
planned. The social worker keeps close contact 
with the child and his family; this safety valve 
counseling is a benefit to the program. 

Meeting the Needs of the Boys ——Human needs 
of all children include a feeling of security in 
the parental, economic, and social relationships. 
The degree or quality of the child’s conception 
of himself is in direct proportion to how much 
and how well these needs have been met. Obvi- 
ously, the boys who come to Impact have experi- 
enced the bare minimum in parental security, 
positive social relationships, and, therefore, have 
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failed dismally in achieving a satisfactory school 
adjustment. 

The Impact classes cannot secure all of the 
needs that are lacking in the child’s home environ- 
ment. It can provide an environment which em- 
bodies interest, hope, and tangible services which 
indicate to the child that “we care about you.” 
It can accept the child as he is without blame and 
censure. A concerted effort can be made to deline- 
ate and clarify the weaknesses and strengths in 
the child’s functioning. It understands and sup- 
ports the weaknesses. It promotes and enhances 
the strengths through self-motivation of tangible 
helping services. 

The term self-esteem embodies a sense of value, 
adequacy, and responsibility. Our contribution 
to the development of self-esteem in the child is, 
fundamentally, the providing of a positive and 
sincere attitude which demonstrates to the child 
that he has value and a capacity to develop. This 
positive attitude must be valid and sincere be- 
cause the response to it, on the part of the child, 
is positive or negative in proportion to the degree 
of its authenticity. 

Controls.—In the development of self-esteem 
the child requires and wants controls. The child 
must be allowed freedom in self-expression of 
feelings and actions with controls exercised to 
avoid damage to his personality or physical in- 
jury to or from others. Controls are essential to 
the promotion of self-responsibility. The child 
learns to what extent he may exercise his wants 
(demands) to achieve ultimate satisfaction with- 
in the limits of acceptability to peers and adults. 

Significant in the exercise of controls is the 
sex of the person in authority. The Impact boys 
come from homes in which mother is the domin- 
ant parental figure due either to absence of a 
father or the presence of a weak or indifferent 
father. The boys, therefore, live in a matriarchal 
home environment in which mother provides the 
controls and the boy lacks a strong father figure 
with whom to identify. This situation appears 
to create in the child a generalized feeling of 
resentment and resistance toward a female 
authority which may be controlled within the 
home, but explodes outside of the family and 
within the school, particularly with a female 
teacher. These strong intensive attitudes begin 
to diminish almost immediately when the teacher 
in control is male. Furthermore, as time goes on, 
the boy develops a warm, accepting relationship 
with the male teacher and begins to emulate the 
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strengths of this father figure. This transference 
does not occur from a verbal, sermonizing 
approach on the part of the teacher, but rather 
through a corrective experience by example. The 
male teacher exercises control while showing a 
sincere liking and interest in the child. The con- 
trol, thus, is taut when indicated and relaxed 
when feasible. The boy begins to confide in and 
trust the teacher as he would like to do with a 
father. He can accept limits because he feels it is 
constructive and not vindicative. 

Modification of Parental Attitudes.—Discern- 
ible early in a consideration of the behavior of 
boys is the effect or influence of attitudes of 
parents, toward the child and the school, on the 
child’s adjustment. In few instances is there 
evidence of positive cooperative parental attitudes 
in the handling of the child. Attitudes range from 
a denial of problems to charging the school with 
responsibility for causing the problem by lack 
of understanding the child or outright discrimi- 
nation toward the child. 

Modification of parental attitudes, then, be- 
comes basic in any attempt to help the child in 
the schoo] situation. This aspect in the teamwork 
approach of problem solving is delegated to the 
school social worker. She bridges the gap be- 
tween home and school in the area of communica- 
tion. From the point of consideration of a child 
by the district Impact committee and throughout 
the Impact placement the social worker is in 
direct contact with the parent and is responsible 
for involving the parent in goals and treatment 
of the Impact program. 

As the child’s self-esteem develops and solidifies, 
his relationship with the parent is modified. It 
becomes less demanding and punitive to more 
accepting and a willingness to understand. In 
the progression of the cycle, mother becomes 
more relaxed with the child and better able to 
identify with the school’s objectives and methods 
of helping her child. The following is an illustra- 
tion of this: 

Taylor was an 11-year-old boy who was oversized, 
extremely aggressive, bullyish with peers, demanding of 
attention with a marked resistance toward authority. 
Mother was overprotective and indulgent with Taylor 
and defensive with the school. Taylor virtually ran 
home to mother whenever any incident occurred in which 
he could not win. Mother, in turn, religiously came to 
school to finish the battle for him with peers or 
teacher. 

Prolonged and concentrated casework activity with 
mother on examining and clarifying her attitudes 
toward the child, focusing on how the attitudes were 


influencing the child’s adjustment, in and out of school, 
enabled her to relax and to allow Taylor to mature. 
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Fortunately, the child responded rapidly to this change 
in mother and was able to take more responsibility for 
his actions and to enjoy peer relationships in more 
constructive ways. Mother took pride in her child’s 
accomplishments, felt positively toward the school and 
interference ceased completely. 

Group Dynamics.—An interesting ‘aspect of the 
Impact classes is the manner in which the boys 
influence each other as a group. As they become 
more relaxed in the program a cohesiveness and 
an esprit de corps develop. Several boys, in em- 
ulation of their teacher, will begin to identify 
with positive ways. Truancy becomes taboo; older 
and more secure boys become protective toward 
the younger and weaker; “bad behavior” becomes 
unacceptable in the group. At times, the leaders 
have to be restrained and directed into more ap- 
propriate modes of control because of tendencies 
of overcoerciveness and extreme restrictiveness. 

As the boys learned that “bad behavior” is 
unacceptable to the group, they expose negative 
behavior of others before it can get contagious. 
Some expose their own misdemeanors overtly or 
by devious means to solve their feelings of guilt. 

Leaving the Impact Class.—Preparation for 
transfer from the Impact program begins at the 
time of referral to the district committee and 
continues throughout the placement in the Impact 
class. With the development of a differential 
diagnosis of the problem, immediate and long- 
range goals are set in terms of requirements 
needed to enable the child to return eventually 
to a regular class placement. 

Following periodic reviews of the child’s place- 
ment, the point arrives when it is decided that 
he is ready to leave the Impact class and at this 
time all available school placements are con- 
sidered. Both child and parent participate in the 
decision. This procedure must be gradual and 
careful in order to deal with normal “separation 
pangs.” 

The child, naturally, has ambivalent feelings 
about leaving the class. He enjoys the satisfac- 
tions of having achieved academically and socially. 
He for once enjoys the justifiable acclaim he 
receives from school. At the same time, a tremen- 
dous amount of anxiety develops as he is faced 
with giving up a protective environment for the 
unknown or a return to a past associated with 
negative memories. There occurs a reactivation 
of feelings of insecurity. Is he, again, being 
punished for being “bad’’? Has he failed to 
measure up to the school’s expectation? Will 
mother be angry? 
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The parent, also, has conflicting feelings re- 
garding changing the school placement of his 
child. The parent has enjoyed his child’s uncom- 
plicated adjustment in school and is fearful that 
he may not do well in a different placement and 
he will again be called to task for his behavior. 

Preparedness of the child for transfer is 
handled in the schoo] by the teacher, principal, 
and school social worker. The teacher reassures 
the child that he is able to cope with academic 
and social demands in another school. The princi- 
pal supplements this with assurances that re- 
sources are available. The school social worker 
deals with the ambivalent feelings and assures 
the child of a continuous followup interest in 
the new placement. 

The social worker is delegated primary respon- 
sibility of preparing the parent for the transfer 
and, interestingly, the problems and techniques 
needed, parallel those present in the child’s 
situation. The school social worker is, also, dele- 
gated with preparation of the receiving school 
in terms of providing pertinent information re- 
garding the child’s needs and potential adjust- 
ment with tried techniques in dealing with the 
child and the parent. When the new school differs 
—in curriculum, administrative structure, rules, 
and regulations—from those of regular schools, 
the child may be taken to visit the school prior 
to the actual transfer. 


Defined Role of the Social Worker in Impact 


The school] social worker functions in the Im- 
pact program as an integral part of a teamwork 
approach of the district committee and as a 
social worker in the school housing the Impact 
classes. 

Casework activity is based on the diagnosis 
formulated by the district committee and is then 
altered on the basis of additional information 
secured by the social worker so as to make the 
helping relationship flexible and useful. Casework 
proceeds through interviews with child, family, 
teachers, and other school personnel and social- 
health agencies. 

Interviews with the child are conducted in 
privacy at the school. These interviews are 
focused on his school problem, but allows the 
child to relieve any anxieties through expressing 
his negative and positive feelings and attitudes 
toward the placement and toward occurrences in 
the home which affect his adjustment in school. 
Help is given by helping the child to sort out 


and examine these feelings in terms of their 
validity; to discard the inappropriate and rein- 
force the positive attitudes. The overall goal of 
the treatment is to direct the child’s efforts in 
constructive ways toward an adjustment which 
is satisfying tc him and academically productive. 

The school social worker’s physical availability 
to the child following an upsetting episode facili- 
tates the easing of tension and the recovery of a 
state of emotional ability so that he can resume 
his normal functioning in the classroom. Prag- 
matically, the accessibility of the school social 
worker permits the removal of the child from 
the classroom as a form of “antiseptic exclusion” 
during an emotional outburst, thus avoiding a 
generalized upheaval in the classroom. 

Casework services with the parent parallel 
those with the child except that interviews are 
conducted in the home. The setting of these inter- 
views has a twofold effect. Home visits indicate 
a reaching-out to parents in a positive way on 
the part of the school. They also offer a free, 
relaxed atmosphere in which parents can express 
negative as well as positive attitudes toward 
schoo] without fear of retaliation. 

In addition to the interpersonal relationships 
the school social worker provides tangible services 
if indicated. These include referrals to social 
and medical agencies for financial, housing, 
health, family counseling, etc. Mother is, also, 
kept informed regarding her child’s progress or 
problems in school and her participation is 
sought in the overall] planning for the child. 


Case Illustration 


The case of Wayne illustrates a fairly adequate 
picture of the overall therapeutic efforts of the 
Impact program in helping children who require 
concentrated help to adjust in school. 


Wayne, age 11 years, enrolled in the Impact school 
in October 1964 following transfer from a social adjust- 
ment school and a few weeks of extremely unsatis- 
factory adjustment in a regular school. Wayne’s be- 
havior, since kindergarten, was one of rebelliousness, 
resistance to authority, use of obscene language 
with teachers, physical aggressiveness toward peers, 
and truancy from school. 

Wayne was one of nine children living with a 70- 
year-old father and a 42-year-old mentally disturbed 
and retarded mother in a Chicago Housing Project. 
Finances came from social security benefits and supple- 
mentary public assistance. Mother was incapable of 
providing physical or emotional care of the house and of 
children. Father was interested in the children, but was 
overwhelmed with total responsibility for managing the 
family and, in frustration and desperation, resorted 
to severe and cruel punishment with Wayne. There was 
constant bickering between the parents regarding 
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finances and mother’s alleged promiscuous adultery in 
the community. 

Wayne was unkempt and dirty in appearance. He 
had a slight stutter, a reading problem, and functioned, 
generally, below his mental capacity. He maintained 
a demeanor of suspiciousness and distrust toward all 
adults with particular antipathy toward female teachers. 
He felt disliked and unwanted by everyone and reacted 
with indifference to them. However, he was so anxiety 
ridden that any frustration provoked impulsive, ex- 
plosive reactions. 

Obviously, Wayne needed sympathetic understanding 
with overt acceptance in work and action from Impact 
staff. Not only was there insufficient food in the home, 
but mother begrudged the sharing of food with Wayne 
and another sibling. At times, she actually denied them 
meals, in her intense, over-rejection of them. 

Two discernible positives in Wayne’s_ personality 
were a capacity to respond to a demonstration of 
sincere interest in him and a deep love and respect of 
father. Consequently, Wayne, slowly, became attached 
to his male teacher who was firm but gentle with all 
of his pupils. Wayne began to emulate his teacher’s 
manner in talk and walk and followed in his footsteps 
around the building and on the playground. He also 
responded warmly to the social worker as a mother- 
figure. She was his first contact with the school, having 
escorted him and the father to school for enrollment. 
Her provision, immediately, of clothing and later lunch 
was tangible evidence of her interest in him. His 
awareness that she understood his home situation, his 
past history and still “cared about him” facilitated 
the development of a warm relationship between the 
two. Gradually, Wayne began to bring to his teacher 
and social worker minor escapades of major family 
disturbances. The teacher, having an understanding 
of the home situation, could perceive Wayne’s emotional 
states and would send him to the social worker. 

All available facilities of the school and appropriate 
resources of the public welfare department were uti- 
lized to meet the needs of Wayne. Over a period of time, 
he was able to express freely and sort out his attitudes 
toward his parents and school (present and past) 
in interviews with the social worker. His strong nega- 
tive feelings toward his mother changed to an accent- 
ance of her mental illness and her incapacities. He 
became more understanding of his father’s sporadic 
cruel punishment of him and wished not to be a 
source of frustration to father. Father’s hostile attitude 
toward school changed in his contacts with the social 
worker and he cooperated fully in supporting and 
implementing school objectives. Key people in the 
Impact school, such as the guidance counselor and the 
gym teacher, reached out warmly to Wayne and he 
began to seek them out when in need, especially in 
absence of the school social worker. 

Wayne’s response to the overall therapeutic program 
of Impact was constructive and satisfying. He is enter- 
ing an Educational and Vocational Guidance school in 
September with a seventh-grade placement. Although 
he spent 3 years in the Impact class, he will be followed 
by Impact until his adjustment has been stabilized in 
the new school environment. 


Followup Evaluation 


Thirty-five boys have left the Impact rooms 


since June 1964. Eight withdrew when the family 
moved out of the city or the school district so no 
followup was possible. One boy has been commit- 
ted to the State hospital. Two boys were trans- 
ferred to a special school project. One other 
boy has been committed to the State training 
school. Four others were placed in an Educa- 
tional-Vocational Center. Nineteen boys were 
transferred back to regular elementary schools. 
Of these transfers, all are currently making 
satisfactory adjustments and 10 were enrolled 
in high schools as of June 1968. 
Other gains seem to be as follows: 
1. Many of the boys have a positive identification with 


school and are learning to proceed at a pace they can 
tolerate. 

2. They are able to share their feelings with interested 
adults and can put trust in them when confronted by 
frustrating problems requiring mature counseling. 

38. Achievement as measured by standardized testing 
has shown marked improvement. 

4. Attendance has improved and has lost its chronicity. 

5. Parents are more motivated to help their children 
as a result of the Impact program and the experience 
they had in seeing their children receive help in con- 
crete terms. 

6. The faculties of the schools where children returned 
were inspired by this evidence of serious effort to 
provide the treatment and services that had often been 
recommended by the psychologist and others, but had 
not been available. They felt supported rather than 
left alone in their effort to help the truant. 

7. There is a low rate of Impact boys appearing in 
Juvenile Court on account of truancy. 

8. The Impact teachers were able to evaluate and 
modify their current teaching procedures as_ they 
received information on the success of boys who had 
returned to their regular school classes. 


Conclusion 


The experiences described are focused on 
helping maladjusted children in a big city. The 
daily living conditions for many parents in the 
city are depressing and few can mobilize their 
limited coping abilities to send their children 
to school ready to learn and grow optimally. The 
general approach presented here is felt to have 
real promise for helping the school deviate and 
reaching his parents so that the behavior of 
truancy and the accompanying delinquency prone 
symptoms can be arrested early in a child’s life. 
To do less would be unfair to the children 
atvending the Nation’s schools. 


Only as we see truancy as an early danger sign, marking 
a challenge to the child-helping services, can we move in 
attendance work from the medieval ages of statistics anxiety 
and punishment to the modern maturity of promoting person- 
ality health and development.—ALFRED J. KAHN 
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Innovations in Correctional Programs 
for Juvenile Delinquents 


By ALBERT ELIAS 


correction because it is a time of change 
and of exploration. Innovative programs and 
techniques are being designed to assist in efforts 
to help the young offender. The President’s 
Commission on Law Enforcement and the Admin- 
istration of Justice, the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Act, and the Correctional Manpower Bill 
are expressions of this interest on a federal level. 
The National Institute of Mental Health has ex- 
panded correctional research opportunities by 
establishing a Crime and Delinquency Center. 
Recent policy decisions have made Department of 
Labor and Vocational Rehabilitation funds avail- 
able for demonstrations and research in the cor- 
rectional field. The Ford Foundation has com- 
pleted a survey of research and research potential 
among state correctional programs, and the Na- 
tional Council on Crime and Delinquency is sup- 
porting an investigation of paroling policies 
throughout the state systems.’ This activity 
clearly indicates that there is a growing demand 
for systematic information to enable more ra- 
tional planning and decision making, and more 
effective innovations in the treatment of juvenile 
delinquency. 

It is always difficult to support with scientific 
certainty the concept that training schools and 
other correctional programs are experiencing 
change and innovation. The hard evidence that is 
available is usually contradictory. Some of the 
older, more experienced workers often state, some- 
times with monotonous and deadly regularity, that 
they have lived and suffered through many fads 
and fashions in their correctional careers, but that 
despite these changes, the essential structure of 
the institutions as well as the basic and perennial 
problems of the field have remained intact and 
essentially unaffected. Low salaries, staff short- 
ages, obsolete plants and equipment, rigid admin- 
istrative controls imposed by a growing Central 
Office bureaucracy and more disturbed acting 
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Superintendent, Youth Reception and Correction Center, Yardville, N.J. 


out children in the institutions, have always been 
and still remain with us. How can we be certain, 
they ask, that today’s innovations will have a 
greater impact than the changes of the past? 
After all, is it not more important to concern 
ourselves with providing what every child needs, 
food, clothing, education, training, treatment, 
religion and a little love, if there is time for it? 
There are other workers, old and new, how- 
ever, who have argued that training schools are 
part and parcel of a society in motion, that 
many segments of the community are facing up 
to innovations in order to cope effectively with 
a- space oriented society. Automation, orbits 
around the sun, the moon and the earth, comput- 
erized factories, shorter work week, civil rights 
struggles, hundreds of antipoverty programs 
which are being sprinkled around the country, 
the tremendous growth of research technologies, 
that require massive funds, in the fields of social 
science and education, the accelerated rate of 
growth of the world’s population, the expanding 
demand for more skilled and educated workers— 
all of these developments are signs of our times. 
The social climate makes it imperative that we 
create innovative programs that will enhance 
the physical and social growth of the children 
in our institutions in order to prepare them to 
perform as competent persons. Their social sur- 
vival is contingent upon our ingenuity to experi- 
ment with and, on our concern to create op- 
portunities for their development as responsible 
leaders of their communities. What these workers 
are saying, in effect, is that each generation has 
to find its own solutions to the problems of change, 
even though they may be dealing with the same 
problems that confronted previous generations. 
The reality of the situation is somewhere in 
between. It is true that innovations come and go 
in the training school field just as they do in other 
areas of the free community. They rarely have 
a dramatic impact on our programs however for 
radical innovations simply do not take hold over- 
night. After all, correctional institutions are 
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basically conservative organizations. Changes in 
them occur gradually and not without great 
conflict. However, changes do occur and they do 
have an impact. In his address, at the 1964 
annual conference of New York State Training 
Schools the Director of State Institutions, W. F. 
Johnson, stated rather succinctly that ‘“‘institu- 
tions for children with problems are in transition; 
there has been a long and steady development of 
institutions over many, many years of history; 
“the past fifteen years have been something of 
an explosion in the training school field.’’” 


Major Assumptions 


My thesis is that this explosion is taking place 
in the form of a basic shift in the field of correc- 
tion—you might call it an innovation. Instead 
of exposing offenders, as we now do, to establis *:ed 
programs in which they are passive participants, 
we must change our orientation to facilitate the 
use of offenders as agents of change, not as 
targets of change; to create opportunities for 
them to play a significant part in their own 
rehabilitation. In fact, I would be willing to 
extend this position further and state that former 
offenders, if properly treated and trained, may 
make material contributions—both in treating 
themselves and other delinquents—and in the 
process become effective in altering the delinquent 
process.* 

My thesis is based on the following assump- 
tions: 

First.—Present programs have repeatedly dem- 
onstrated that they have high failure rates. A 
corollary assumption is that we must find ways 
to reduce correctional populations. In this regard, 
it is interesting to note that the United States 
finds itself in the curious position of having more 
of its population confined in correctional pro- 
grams than any other country in the world. 

Second.—The growth process cannot be facili- 

2 W. F. Johnson, “The Training School in Transition: A Search for 
Values,” Proceedings of the Third Annual Conference of New York 
State Training Schools, September 1964, New York State Department 
of Social Welfare, Albany, N. Y., pp. 16-17. 

3 The use of ex-offenders in correctional programs on a systematic 
basis is a new development that requires close examination and certainly 
a great deal more research than is currently available. One ex-offender 
raises a basic issue in this connection in stating that his integration 
into a correctional institution as an individual is preferable to his 
assignment in a correctional program as a symbol. The implication 
is quite clear that it is advantageous, at least from an_ individual 
point of view, to avoid the extension into the community of the status 
of an offender, as an ex-delinquent. (See Lee R. Pollard, “Offender 
Roles in the Correctional Setting of Today” in The Offender as a 
Correctional Manpower Resource, the Institute for the Study of Crime 
and Delinquency, Sacramento, Calif., 1966.) 

4 Although Glaser states that the recidivist rate for federal parolees 
is approximately 33 percent, it is the only study to find this result. 
The weight of evidence is that failure rates tend to cluster around 
60 percent. (See Daniel Glaser, The Effectiveness of a Prison and 


Parole System. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., New York, 1964, 
Chapter 2, pp. 13-35.) 


tated by viewing children as objects who need 
periodic injections of treatments X, Y, and Z. 
Unfortunately, many present programs tend to 
be organized on the basis of the traditional 
public school concept, namely, that exposure to 
a prescribed educational process will result in 
the manufacture of a relatively uniform product. 
What we ignore, however, is the fact that this 
concept was reasonably successful in the past 
because it received the full support of the basic 
institutions of our society—the family, the 
church, and the business community. The reality 
is that these institutions have changed their 
structure and functions so drastically, that today 
they no longer support this concept. For this 
reason, the public school approach to the reha- 
bilitation of the offender, even though it has been 
modified in recent years by appending a mental 
health clinic orientation to it, does not seem to 
be an efficient and useful model for training 
schools. 

Third.—Training school manpower needs can- 
not be satisfied by the available professions no 
matter how many of them are written into our 
tables of organization. For many years training 
schools have settled for less than they have 
needed in the way of professional staff. They 
have fantasized that if salaries became competi- 
tive and professional graduate schools became 
interested, there would be available a sufficient 
number of social workers, psychologists, psychia- 
trists, and teachers to man their programs. Yet 
we know, for example, that each year, schools of 
social work turn out about 12 percent of the 
Nation’s needs for these workers. This “bread 
and butter” approach to staff shortages may have 
been well suited to depression oriented correc- 
tional systems, but today it is tantamount to 
“sticking your head in the sand.” 

Fourth.—My last assumption is the most 
critical one, namely, that effective innovations in 
training school programs require a commitment 
to change, on the part of the inmates and the 
staff, through direct involvement in planning, 
decision making and program operations. Reha- 
bilitation must be seen as an achievable and 
legitimate goal for everyone. 


The Adolescent and His World 


Implicit in any training school program is a 
theory or, at least a concept, of adolescence. Some 
workers view it as a period of accelerated physical 
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and/or psychological and emotional growth. 
However, adolescence can also be defined as 
a social process whose central aim is to develop 
a clear and stable self-identification. “It is the 
period during which a young person learns who 
he is and what he really feels. It is the time dur- 
ing which he differentiates himself from his 
culture. It is the age at which, by becoming a 
persen in his own right, he becomes capable of 
deeply felt relationships with other persons.’® 
It is a period that should contribute to the 
development of a sense of individuality. 

Friedenberg has captured the essence of the 
character of American adolescents in his view 
of them as behaving like members of an aristoc- 
racy. He states that: 


They maintain rituals which they often do not really 
understand themselves. They are conservative in their 
dress and tastes, but their standards are largely of 
their own group; they try to ignore the norms of the 
larger society, if they conflict with their own. They 
can be generous and cruel at the same time. They tend 
to be quarrelsome about what they believe to be their 
right, but naive and reckless in defending them. They 
_are shy but not modest. If they become anxious they are 
likely to behave eccentrically, to withdraw or to attack 
with some brutality. They are courageous and honest on 
occasions when even a stupid adult would have better 
sense. They respect adults who earn it as individuals. 
But they are less likely to respect an adult today just 
because he occupies a position of authority. It is also 
true that an adolescent who can be punished for in- 
sulting you is far less frightening than an adolescent 
who offers, ut of sheer kindness to share his analyst 
with you, because he has noticed, perhaps correctly, 
that you need help more than he does.* 


This inconsistent and somewhat sentimental 
view of adolescents as “knights in shining Chino 
pants” suggests that they are in trouble with 
themselves as well as with adults. Coleman, in 
his comprehensive analysis of the adoiescent 
society, states the problem as follows: 


Our adolescents today are cut off, probably more 
than ever before, from the adult society. They are 
still oriented toward fulfilling their parent’s desires, 
but they look very much to their peers for approval 
as well. Consequently, our society has within its 
midst, a set of small teen-age interests and attitudes 
on things far removed from adult responsibilities and 
which may develop standards that lead away from those 
goals established by the larger society.® 


I am not suggesting that a crisis has developed 
in the relationships between adults and adoles- 
cents. But, if the function of adolescence is self- 


5 Irene M. Josselyn, The Adolescent and His World. New York: 
Family Service Association of America, 1952, p. 5. 

® Edgar Z. Friedenberg, The Vanishing Adolescent. New York: 
Dell Publishing Co., 1959, p. 29. 

7 Ibid. 

8 James S. Coleman, The Adolescent Society. Glencoe, Illinois: 
Free Press, 1961. 

® Edgar Z. Friedenberg, op. cit., p. 37. 

1° William E. Amos and Raymond L. Manella, eds., Readings in the 
Administration of Institutions for Del'nquent Youth. Springfield, 
Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1965, p. 7. 

11 Jbid., p. 11. 
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identification, then it is very difficult to grow up 
in a society which suffers from a lack of individ- 
uality, as does ours. As our society becomes 
more manipulative and less humane, the self- 
defining process in adolescence breaks down. Such 
a society which has no program of its own will 
have no use for adolescents. 

It will set up sedative programs of guidance, which 
are likely to be described as therapeutic, but whose 
apparent function will be to keep adolescents in 
custody.? 

It is not surprising, therefore, that many ado- 
lescents, in fact about 65,000 of them each year, 
find themselves in correctional institutions, usu- 
ally training schools. The objectives of these 
institutions were stated in a recent volume by 
Amos and Manella as (1) “the alleviation of 
symptoms and removal or modifications of those 
forces, factors, or conditions which produced 
the delinquent act’’!® and (2) “the protection of 
the community, persons and property.”?! 

Traditionally, training schools attempt to 
achieve these objectives in essentially the same 
way. They all seem to have, in varying degrees, 
the following program elements: custody and 
order, education and recreation, medical and 
psychological care, religious training, and main- 
tenance of the physical plant. Modifications of 
these elements have tended to take the form of 
appendages to, or extensions of, existing pro- 
grams. Occasionally, innovations are introduced, 
but unless they are built into the structure of 
the institutional program they are rejected or 
they are developed as separate and parallel 
projects. It appears that the “correctional estab- 
lishment” is dedicated to the preservation of tra- 
ditional correctional forms, no matter what 
happens in the outside world. And this hap- 
pens because state correctional systems with 
rare exceptions, have no built-in systematic pro- 
cedures for incorporating innovations. 


Innovations and the Inmate System 


Innovations are sometimes characterized as 
disruptive forces that shatter the status quo. And 
I suppose this is true, at times. But I believe it 
is misleading to focus on the disruptive character 
of innovations alone. It seems to me that the 
status quo is usually threatened, not by inno- 
vations, but by familiar crisis—riots, escapes, 
assaults on the staff. The image of innovations as 
the shatterer of the status quo is inappropriate, 
for in today’s world of tremendous technological 
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and social changes the solutions of today will be 
obsolete tomorrow. Innovation is continuously 
needed to deal with altered circumstances. We 
need innovators who can contribute to new ways 
of doing things as well as innovators who can 
develop new ways of thinking about problems. 

Major changes in correctional programs have 
tended to come about through a series of succes- 
sive small innovations, not necessarily by dra- 
matic, major changes. In fact, some of our most 
difficult problems of today are too complex to 
lend themselves to any single, dramatic solution. 
I suspect they will have to be subjected to a whole 
series of innovations before they are resolved.!” 

However, before innovations can have a serious 
impact on the training school, whether it is 
based on a model of custody, treatment, or 
humane care, or a combination of these models, 
it will be necessary to find ways to crack the 
allegedly impregnable inmate system. In 1934 
Clemmer discovered that inmate systems exist 
in adult correctional institutions.’* It was not 
until 1959 that Ohlin and Lawrence startled the 
juvenile fieid by discovering that they exist in 
training schools as well.'4 Furthermore, Polsky 
proved it in his analysis of Cottage Six at 
Hawthorne Cedar Knolls a few years later.’ 
These studies may have helped to create an 
atmosphere of despair in correction. They implied 
that, (1) there was little that could be done to 
eradicate an inmate system that created a delin- 
quency breeding culture; (2) that correctional 
workers had not been aware of the existence of 
the inmate system heretofore; and (3) that 
correctional workers accommodated to it, for 
the sake of orderly, quiet, stabile institutions. I 
believe correctional workers who have attempted 
to introduce innovations have been intimidated 
for too long by the myth that this inmate society 
is so rigid, aristocratic, and cohesive, that it 
cannot be eliminated. 

12 John A. Gardner, Self-Renewal, the Individual and the Innovative 
and Company, Inc., 1958, Chapter IV. 

14 Lloyd Ohlin and William Lawrence, ‘“‘Unintended Consequences 
of the Treatment Ideology in Corrective Institutions for Children,” 
Proceedings of the 59th Annual Meeting of NATSJA, San Francisco, 


Calif., May 1959. 

15 Howard W. Polsky, Cottage Six. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1962. 

16 Donald R. Cressey, “Changing Criminals: The Application of the 
Theory of Differential Association,” American Journal of Sociology, 
1955, Vol. 6, 116-120. See also, David Street, ‘“‘Inmates in Custodial 
and Treatment Settings,’’ American Sociological Review, 1965, Vol. 30, 
No. 1, pp. 40-55. 

17 R. D. Vinter, “‘The Analysis of Treatment Organizations,’ Soc‘al 
Work July 1963. Also, Dennie L. Briggs, “A Social Therapeutic 
Community in a Correctional Institution,’’ Popular Government, April 
1964; Maxwell Jones, The Therapuetic Community, Basic Books, New 
York, 1953; and Harry A. Wilmer, Social Psychiatry in Action, Thomas 
Y. Crowell, Springfield, Illinois, 1958. 
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Research evidence is now available, however, 
which indicates clearly that the inmate system 
can be pierced, altered, and even used to facilitate 
change.'® The studies of juvenile institutions by 
Vinter and his associates at the University of 
Michigan, the use of the therapeutic community 
approach, in California, by Briggs, Wilmer, and 
Jones, and the group centers in New Jersey, 
Kentucky, and New York all attest to the fact 
that inmate groups in treatment settings can 
foster a positive orientation toward the program 
and a positive self-image among the inmates.'? 


Innovative Programs and Techniques 


There are a number of innovative programs 
that warrant serious attention. Some of them are 
extensions and modifications of existing programs 
and techniques. Others have been borrowed from 
disciplines outside the correctional field. Most 
of them are too new to warrant the status of 
established programs. In fact, the research evi- 
dence of their effectiveness is not overwhelming 
at this point, so that only their broad outlines 
are apparent thus far. 

It is possible to categorize them into three 
groups, without doing too much violence to their 
intent and their structure: (1) the use of 
offenders as agents of change; (2) modified 
educational techniques; and (3) group methods. 
Although these programs have assumed varied 
forms, they do have a common theme in that 
they provide settings and opportunities to assist 
offenders to help themselves by helping others. 


Use of Offenders—New Careers 


The most recent of these categories of innova- 
tions is the use of inmates to cope with the 
problems of their own rehabilitation. This devel- 
opment is a response to the serious shortages 
of professionals in correction and to the unavail- 
ability of a manpower pool that could supply 
many of the skilled correctional technicians we 
need. This is possible only if the correctional 
policymakers decide that this source is to be 
used and if the correctional theoreticians provide 
a sound foundation for the use of this source, 
namely the inmates and the ex-offenders who are 
released in large numbers from correctional pro- 
grams each year. Current theory of rehabilita- 
tion which is strongly psychiatrically oriented 
implies, by and large, that unless a correctional 
worker has professional training, he may do 
irreparable damage to delinquents if he tries to 
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change them. This position has led to the conclu- 
sion that rehabilitation work by persons other 
than professionals is both ineffective and danger- 
ous. We must recognize, however, that there 
are not enough now, and never will be enough 
psychiatrists around to man our training schools. 
According to a recent count there were only 29 
full-time psychiatrists working in all the state 
and federal institutions in this country.'* We 
will not get these personnel—and I include social 
workers and psychologists as well—for some of 
the same reasons we are not getting them now. 
They really do not want to talk to our delinquents 
at our prices. 

Offenders and ex-offenders are being used in 
correctional programs in various states. In two 
halfway houses in California the inmates and 
staff have joined together in administering the 
program of rehabilitation.!® In the Intensive 
Treatment Program at Chino, also in California, 
the inmates were used (1) to help select other 
inmates for participation in the program; (2) 
in the administration and management of the 
project; (3) in the treatment plan as social 
therapists; (4) in research; (5) as teachers.?° 
The New Careers Project developed by Grant 
is an extension of the use of offenders in reha- 
bilitating themselves. He has attempted to create 
new roles for inmates by training them as 
researchers, data processors, program develop- 
ment assistants, and professional aides.*! 

In New Jersey, Group Center graduates are 
being employed as human resources aides. They 
serve as aides in various antipoverty programs, 
school systems, hospitals, and welfare agencies, 
as well as in teacher training and staff develop- 
ment programs.” 

The result of this experience indicates that it 
is possible to create a social climate in institutions 
that is conducive to allowing offenders to become 
involved in their own and others’ rehabilitation. 
A more ambitious and long range goal of this 
innovation is the possibility of using ex-offenders, 


18 Donald R. Cressey, ““Theoretical Foundations for Using Criminals 
in the Rehabilitation of Criminals,’”’ New Issues, Vol. Two, 1965, St. 
Leonard House, Chicago, Illinois, 1962. 

1° J. D. Grant and J. Grant, “Staff and Client Participation,” in 
The Offender as a Correctional Manpower Resource, edited by J. D. 
Grant and J. Grant. Sacramento: The Institute for the Study of Crime 
and Delinquency, 1966. 

20 Dennie L. Briggs, “Convicted Felons as Social Therapists,” 
Corrective Psychiatry and Journal of Social Therapy, 9:122-129, 1963. 

21 J. D. Grant and J. Grant, op. cit. 

22 Saul Pilnick, ‘‘Adolescent Integrity from Highfields to Essex- 
fields and Collegefields,”” paper presented at the National Conference 
on Social Welfare, Chicago, Illinois, May 1966. 

23 Quoted in Carl R. Rogers, “‘The Interpersonal Relationships in 
the Facilitation of Learning,” lecture given at Howard University, 
April 1966. Western Behavioral Services Institute, LaJolla, Calif. 

24 Carl R. Rogers, op. cit. 


including juveniles, to assist the community-at- 
large in more creatively coping with its social 
problems. 


Education 


Perhaps the most exciting of the recent innova- 
tions that have relevance for correctional pro- 
gramming has occurred in the field of education, 
especially in the area of programs and techniques 
which facilitate the learning process in students. 
I am not talking about the transmission of con- 
tent knowledge, although I am well aware that 
knowledge of a subject field is important. How- 
ever, there is sufficient evidence to. indicate that 
factual knowledge, whether gained through a 
textbook or a lecture, is forgotten at an appalling 
rate. Among nondelinquents this is a problem of 
some consequence, but among delinquents it is 
a problem of very serious proportions. 


It is in fact nothing short of a miracle that the 
modern methods of instruction have not yet entirely 
strangled the holy curiosity of inquiry; for this delicate 
little plant, aside from stimulation, stands mainly in 
need of freedom; without this it goes to wrack and 
ruin without fail.23 
I am not suggesting that the educational pro- 

grams in our training schools have succeeded in 
“strangling the holy curiosity of inquiry.” They 
may have. It is just that I do not have the evi- 
dence. However, it is reasonable to assume that 
they are seeking to strengthen their pro- 
grams in the hope of developing students who 
are capable of intelligent, informed, effective 
involvement in a process of change. 

Although only two of the innovations I will 
describe were developed in a training school, I 
suggest that the others are relevant for learning 
in a correctional setting and deserve serious 
consideration. 

The first of these was developed by Rogers, 
namely experiential learning or Self-Initiated 
Learning. It is a technique that grew out of 
the Client-Centered Therapeutic approach which 
Rogers developed in the 1940’s.*+ 

This type of learning takes place most effec- 
tively when the student is face-to-face with a 
problem which is meaningful to him, a problem 
to which he desires to find a solution. It requires 
that the teacher be able to enter into a relation- 
ship with the student, as a person, and not as 
a sterile tube through which knowledge is passed 
from one generation to the next. It requires that 
the teacher accept the student as a person having 
worth, and the ability to understand the stu- 
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dent’s reactions from his point of view, without 
judging him. It requires also, resources for 
learning. They should include not only books and 
other printed materials, but also opportunities 
for observation, tape recordings, and personal 
resources such as contacts with individuals whose 
experience can contribute to learning. In other 
words, the function of the institution is to create 
a climate in the classroom so that the students 
feel it is ‘our course.” In this way they can build 
learning experiences in such a way as to meet 
their own goals and needs. 

Another innovation which has very recently 
had an explosive development is Programmed 
Instruction. This technique involves the use of 
teaching machines and programmed textbooks. 
It can be used in a variety of ways, to provide for 
all learning or it may be seen as a new and very 
useful tool in the facilitiation of learning. 

This technique is being employed on a wide 
scale at the Draper Correctional Center in Ala- 
bama. Except for literacy education, they have 
created a school that is entirely self-instructional. 
Theoretically, it is possible for an inmate to move 
from elementary school to college preparatory 
training, with the use of programmed instruc- 
tioned techniques. Specifically designed programs 
are developed to meet the needs of each student, 
each working at his own pace. Students are 
encouraged and complimented throughout the 
course. They receive immediate reinforcement and 
reward rather than criticism and punishment. A 
well developed program gives the student immedi- 
ate experience of satisfaction and a feeling that 
any content is learnable. Although programmed 
instruction has risks, if it is unwisely used, it 
is potentially a powerful tool for learning, 
especially among offenders.”° 

The next two innovations were developed in a 
training school setting: the CASE program at 
the National Training School for Boys and the 
English in Every Classroom at the Maxey Boys 
Training School in Michigan. These programs 
have received considerable attention lately so 
that you may have some familiarity with them. 

The CASE project which has the awkward title 
of Contingencies Applicable for Special Educa- 
tion, is designed to measure behavior change and 
to increase learning through manipulation of the 

26 Harold L. Cohen, ‘‘Contingencies Applicable for Special Education,” 
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environment. It is similar to programmed instruc- 
tion (in fact, teaching machines were used widely 
in this project) in that it is based on the theory 
of operant conditioning. It assumes that a prop- 
erly structured environment can, by offering 
selected and well-designed courses, help direct 
the behavior of the students to achieve academic- 
ally and socially desirable goals. It involved, 
also, an incentive system that provided the core 
of a token economy.?® 

One cottage of the Training School was rede- 
signed for this program which included 30 in- 
mates selected at random from the general 
population. They were hired by the project to 
learn and they were paid for this activity. The 
students were, in effect, citizens of a laboratory 
community where they paid for the services they 
were provided, including room and board, recre- 
ation, curriculum material, office space, and other 
items. Each student was expected to select the 
courses and activities that interested him. Pay- 
ment was based on level of achievement and 
everyone was expected to attain 90 percent 
proficiency in any educational activity he under- 
took. 

This project attempted to raise the level of 
academic, vocational, and social skills of a 
typical training school population to a prescribed 
baseline. Consideration was given to selecting a 
10th grade baseline in reading and writing, 
a proficiency in arithmetic functions including 
algebra, at a 90 percent level of proficiency, and 
an understanding of 10th grade American His- 
tory. This was a fascinating program that war- 
rants close observation because it challenged the 
validity of the traditional training school model. 
The success of this program suggests that 
correctional administrators come to terms with it. 

Professor Fader’s program of English in Every 
Classroom is also an intriguing approach to 
learning. Very briefly it is based on two concepts, 
saturation and diffusion.?* 

Saturation refers to the assumption that chil- 
dren will be induced to read by surrounding them 
with newspapers, magazines, and paperbacks 
rather than with the traditional textbooks- Dif- 
fusion refers to the opportunity for each student 
to write each day, not only in every classroom, but 
also in his own room. In other words, the teach- 
ing of English should be not only the responsi- 
bility of the English teacher, but also the 
responsibility of every other teacher. In the proc- 
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ess, reading and writing are diffused throughout 
the entire curriculum. 

At the Maxey Boys School in Michigan each 
admission receives two paperback books from the 
library, a paperback dictionary, and a spiral 
notebook which is used as his journal. He is 
informed that he may exchange his books at the 
library at any time and that he must write at 
least two papers in his journal each week. In 
short, this program is designed so that they be- 
come pleasurable and meaningful activities for 
the students. 

I should like to mention one other innovation 
before turning to the third category of new 
programs, namely, Age Graded Education devel- 
oped by Lippitt at the University of Michigan. 
This method deals with children in a fifth grade 
class and it stems from the work of Maxwell 
Jones, in Great Britain, who introduced the 
Living-Learning method in a mental hospital a 
few years ago.** 

In this model, school children have their learn- 
ing enhanced through becoming participants in 
a total teaching-learning experience rather than 
merely being recipients in a traditional student 
role. They become student teachers in that some 
time is spent, each day, trying to teach another 
student, in preparing for the teaching and in 
reviewing, in a group meeting, what happened in 
the teaching effort. The whole class participates 
as actors or observers in the situation. In Michi- 
gan public schools elementary school children of 
an upper grade teach English and mathematics 
to lower grade children.*® The response of the 
children and the teachers to this experience has 
been excellent and the results have been reward- 
ing. 

I apologize for dwelling at length on the new 
developments in education. It appears to me that 
training schools now have opportunities to experi- 
ment with new educational techniques and to 
develop their own learning models. During the 
past 2 decades, a breakthrough in correction 
occurred when group treatment methods were 
introduced into our programs. It is very likely 

28 Maxwell Jones, “Therapeutic Community Practice,” presented at 
the American Psychiatric Association Annual Meeting, New York, 1965. 

2® Ronald Lippitt, “Teaching Behavioral Science in the Elementary 
School,” Mimeograph Report, University of Michigan, 1962. 
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that the next important developments will occur 
in the field of educational techniques. Training 
schools have an obligation to face up to one of 
the most glaring failures in modern education— 
the mass production of virtually illiterate youths, 
especially in our urban ghetto schools. 


Group Methods 


The last category of innovations, namely, group 
methods of treatment, are not really very new 
anymore. After all they have been with us for 
almost 25 years. The question of whether group 
techniques are more effective than other tech- 
niques has not been resolved insofar as failure 
and success rates are concerned. We need to 
improve the calibre of social scientific investiga- 
tions into the effectiveness of correctional treat- 
ment programs before this issue can be met.*° 

I should like to point to another aspect of group 
treatment techniques, however, that has not been 
carefully studied, namely, their role in the man- 
agement of the institution. It appears that institu- 
tions with extensive group programs tend to 
experience far fewer hostile, destructive reactions 
from the inmates than other institutions which 
are custodially oriented. 

Group treatment programs are now used ex- 
tensively in correctional institutions and agencies 
around the country. They have assumed many 
and varied forms from group psychotherapy, to 
group counseling and guided group interaction. 
They are found in many state programs, in New 
York, New Jersey, Kentucky, California, in other 
states and in the federal system, for boys as well 
as for girls. One of the most effective group 
programs was in operation at the Wisconsin 
Training School for Girls. It was perhaps one of 
the most well organized and theoretically sound 
training school programs in recent years. It 
demonstrated the fact that it is possible to 
administer a total group treatment program in 
a large correctional setting and to make it work.*! 
The only systematic information that has been 
reported about the quantity, types, and quality 
of group treatment services is reported in the 
McCorkle and Elias survey of all public correc- 
tional institutions in the United States in 1950 
and again in 1959. McCorkle and Elias sought 
to determine the extent of the use of group 
therapeutic methods, but they did not explicitly 
define group therapy and left the respondents free 
to decide which treatment methods they chose to 
report. 
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The type of treatment most frequently reported 
was defined as “group counseling.” During the 
1950-59 decade it appeared to have become the 
principal treatment mode in many institutions. 
Only one-third of the institutions reported that 
group treatment was conducted by psychiatrists, 
psychologists, or trained social workers. Instead, 
administrators relied largely on nonprofessional 
staff who received inservice training in group 
methods. 

McCorkle and Elias found no definitive patterns 
with respect to the types of clients chosen for 
group treatment, and seldom any uniform pro- 
vision of it for all clients. Sixty percent of the 
institutions reported five or fewer therapy groups. 
Although institutional personnel seemed con- 
cerned about outcomes, less than one-fifth of the 
institutions made any effort to evaluate group 
treatment programs objectively. 

The use of group treatment methods has ex- 
panded even further since the publication of the 
McCorkle and Elias study. However, administra- 
tors are now seeking more definitive statements 
about the utility of various methods of group 
treatment with different types of offenders and 
in varied agency contexts so that more rational 
selection of treatment methods can be made.*? 


Problems and Prospects 


Innovations have interesting careers. Not only 
do they have to be proved in pilot projects, but 
they also have to fight for survival even after 
their effectiveness has been demonstrated. They 
appear to be irrational, unwarranted, and hastily 
planned efforts. Usually, they function because 
they siphon off employees who are in critically 
short supply. Oftentimes they fall by the wayside, 
not because they are unsuccessful, by whatever 
standards are applied, but usually due to lack 
of public support and because the correctional 
establishment is unwilling or unable to integrate 
them into the existing administrative structure. 

Another complaint is that innovations merely 
duplicate current ones, that they are no more 
nor less effective than existing programs and 
techniques, that they are too costly, and that 


32 Rosemary C. Sarri and Robert D. Vinter, “Group Treatment 
Strategies in Juvenile Correctional Programs,’’ Crime and Delinquency, 
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“Group Therapy in Correctional Institutions,’” FEDERAL PROBATION, June 
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they divert limited funds from existing projects 
which are already understaffed and ill-equipped. 

I suppose some of these arguments are legiti- 
mate ones. However, it is common knowledge 
that many, if not all, of the elements in today’s 
training school programs were established with- 
out being subjected to the test of research evalu- 
ation. Historically, program changes have been 
incorporated into correctional systems through 
legislative, administrative, and community efforts 
and not as a result of the weight of scientific 
proof. Established programs symbolize the means 
through which the community wishes to inculcate 
its values and norms of conduct in the children 
we receive. These programs are therefore legiti- 
mized and are regarded as necessary for the 
emotional, educational, and physical growth of 
each offender. 

In actuality, however, they tend to be fac- 
similes of similar programs in the community. 
In a sense, training schools, and I suppose other 
correctional institutions as well, have usually 
been on the defensive. They have borrowed ideas 
and techniques from the community. The com- 
munity has rarely borrowed program innovations 
from correctional institutions. I suppose the 
assumption has been that if a particular pro- 
gram or technique is alleged to contribute to the 
maturation of children at home, it will therefore 
contribute to the growth process of the children 
in training schools. It is convenient and more 
comfortable to accept this position because it 
neither challenges the ingenuity and creativity 
of policy makers and administrators, nor threat- 
ens the “Sacred Cows of Correction” as Austin 
H. MacCormick so aptly put it. 

Innovative programs are difficult to institute. 
Their acceptance is limited and tenuous. They 
are faced with resistance from staff, the bureau- 
cracy and the community, rather than from the 
inmates who, after all, have nothing to lose and 
a world to gain. 

President Johnson pointed out in relation to 
the Civil Rights Legislation that: ‘We are en- 
gaged in a great adventure to free 
each child to become the best that is in him to 
become.” I believe this idea sums up our respon- 
sibility as correctional workers to the children 
committed to our care. I believe some of the 
innovations I have mentioned may make it easier 
for us to meet that responsibility. 
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Group Methods in Institutional Programming 


By ELIZABETH H. GORLICH 


ROJECTED POPULATION figures for institutions 
Pic juvenile delinquents are reaching stag- 

gering levels. The Task Force Report on Cor- 
rections of the President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice 
(1967) cites a figure of 108,000 by 1975. The same 
report indicates a rehabilitation rate which leaves 
much to be desired. Leaders in the field of juve- 
nile delinquency have voiced deep concern about 
the need for critical evaluation and broad changes 
in institutional programming. They have cited, 
for example, the need for more refined methods 
of classifying aad identifying youth to be com- 
mitted to institutions, the need for many insti- 
tutions for more modern facilities, and the need 
for more and better trained staff. 

Although budget limitations are barriers to 
many changes, some improvements can be made 
without adding materially to the budget, that is, 
with present facilities and staff. One such improve- 
ment involves the use of youth within the institu- 
tion as a treatment resource. 

It is a serious paradox that circumstances 
bring a child to an institution for delinquents for 
his lack of control in the community and then 
no guidance or program in which to test his abil- 
ities to control himself or make decisions is given 
him. Suddenly the youth committed to an institu- 
tion is placed in the position of being given orders 
on what to do from the time he awakens until he 
is directed to go to bed. The luxury of choosing is 
rarely his, for it is not for him to decide how he 
will spend his time, what he will wear, what food 
he wi!) eat, or what recreation program he will 
follow. There are those who will point out that this 
youth has already demonstrated an inability to 
make the “‘right’”’ choices, but how is he to learn? 
Are there ways to give him the opportunity to 
make decisions, to exercise responsibility ? 

Some institutions have reported success in re- 
lieving some of the rigidity of highly structured 


1 Institutions Serving Delinquent Children—Guides and Goals, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication No. 360, Rev. 1962, p. 91. 

2 Gisela Konopka, The Adolescent Girl in Conflict. Englewood-Clifts, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1966, p. 161. 
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programs by the introduction of group methods. 
Through the use of groups, youth in the institu- 
tions are being given the opportunity to become 
involved in problem-solving and decision-making. 

An added dividend from the use of group 
methods is the involvement of staff and youth in 
a partnership—an active working relationship— 
directed toward benefiting youth. Often the newly 
committed delinquent is told, “Punishment is not 
our aim. We want to help you.” Unfortunately, 
he sees little evidence of this help. His freedom is 
taken from him. He is separated from his family, 
his community, and his friends—to him this is 
punishment. If he has an opportunity to juin 
others—peers and adults—to work on problems 
which involve him, he may have a more positive 
feeling toward his institutional experience. 

The lack of communication between youth and 
the adult world is apparent, but the problem is 
more serious with delinquent youth and the 
adults working with them.” The opportunity to 
share and communicate with adults on problems 
affecting them is most important to delinquent 
youth. Not only is communication established by 
these programs, but for youth there also is the 
possibility of an emergent sense of worth for their 
ideas and themselves." 

Various types of groups are being used in insti- 
tutions, but two types which are particularly 
suited to providing youth with opportunities for 
becoming involved in decision-making and prob- 
lem-solving are the living group and the repre- 
sentative group. 


The Living Group 


The living group has been receiving new atten- 
tion recently as a focus for a rehabilitative treat- 
ment program.* Although a logical vehicle for 
decision-making and problem-solving, the living 
group has not been widely utilized for this pur- 
pose. Unfounded fears of losing control of an in- 
stitution should youth have a voice in its operation 
have kept this important aspect of treatment at 
a minimum. 

An effective treatment program cannot be di- 
vorced from a child’s daily life, and it is in the liv- 
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ing unit that the problems of everyday life are 
faced. It involves practical reality, the “here and 
now” of eating, sleeping, toileting, and of relating 
to adults and peers on more than just an educa- 
tional or recreational level.® 

As a group, the children living together can, 
with the help of the living unit staff, identify 
some of their problems and decide on some of the 
program activities in which they will participate. 
Experience in youth programs has demonstrated 
the effectiveness of involving children in making 
decisions within the living unit through the use of 
group discussions. 

One boys’ institution which conducts living-unit 
or “community” meetings asked some of the boys 
about the benefits derived from such group discus- 
sion. Several answers were: 


Yes, I believe that the meetings have given me a better 
understanding of the Training School and what it is 
trying to do. They have also helped me to reason things 
out instead of always acting before I think. 


I have benefitted by listening to other people’s ideas 
and thoughts in regard to bothersome problems. I’ve also 
learned a little bit about the right way of dealing with 
a personal problem. 


I’ve attended quite a few community meetings, and I 
feel very strongly that they have helped me and the 
other boys as well. There seems to be more fellowship in 
the cottage these days. The meetings give us a chance to 
work together, to help each other, and to correct our 
faults through some serious thinking and discussion. 


Group meetings held within the living unit can 
focus on a variety of subjects. A California girls’ 
institution uses these meetings to help girls look 
at themselves and take responsibility for their 
behavior. As one girl said: 


When a girl’s problem is brought out in front of the 
group her first reaction is to think that the girls can’t 
help her, so she shys away from the help they try to give 
her. Don’t get me wrong, group meeting isn’t held just 
to “pick” on girls alone. It is used for other ways. For 
example, the living conditions of our cottage, learning 
ways to make it better for all of us. Of course, staff 
can’t take each one of us girls for counseling so this is 
another reason why group meetings are so necessary. 
The main goal of this, I think, is to show girls that 
other girls are capable of helping solve any problems a 
girl might have.’ 


Other comments are equally interesting and 
revealing: 


Some girls seem to think that a group of young people, 
like us, are not qualified to give any help, but we are. 
By trying to help one girl, we help many others who are 
listening to what may be their own problems, and they 
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are taking in everything we say to this one girl who has 
been brought up in the group. Maybe that one girl isn’t 
interested in what is said, but others are. i 


Before group meetings were put into effect this cot- 
tage atmosphere was something I would have imagined 

a jail to be. The common quote of that time was “I am 

in here to do my time and get out” or when they did 

something against the rules, “shut up, and I did it and 

I have to pay for it.” Everyone seemed selfish and the 

attitude was, “I am in this by myself, I’ll get out of it by 

myself and if I have to knock someone down in the 
meantime I will feel nothing behind it.” 

Leadership of unit meetings should, if possible, 
rest with regular unit staff rather than with other 
staff of the institution. The group itself should 
assume responsibility for the discussion, as much 
as possible, with the leader acting as an advisor 
and directing only when necessary. The areas open 
for discussion should be understood by both chil- 
dren and adults. Certain areas, such as cottage 
placements and school attendance policies, should 
be clearly designated as administrative areas and 
not open for discussion by the youth. Everyone 
should know in advance of the meeting what areas 
are so designated, and they should remain con- 
stant to avoid confusion. 

Everyone in the unit should be given the op- 
portunity to express himself on the problem; a 
decision on a course of action is then reached 
through the process of give-and-take discussion. 
Conflict within a unit can, in this manner, be used 
for constructive purposes rather than be allowed 
to end in confusion and frustration. 

There are certain other guidelines to follow in 
working to make unit meetings successful. All unit 
meetings should be held in comfortable surround- 
ings within the living unit. Seating arrangements 
should be informal, with everyone visible to every 
other group member. Large living units will face 
problems of effectively launching a group pro- 
gram, since numbers alone militate against posi- 
tive participation by all members. Large groups 
are most difficult for group leaders to handle in 
terms of observations and relationships.’ Large 
groups also give children an opportunity to “hide” 
in the group without becoming participants. The 
maximum allowable size must be decided upon on 
the basis of group characteristics. In any case, 
groups of more than 20 will face many problems 
in carrying on an effective group program.® 

Careful scheduling should make possible the 
inclusion of all staff of the unit in the unit meet- 
ing. When schedules make participation of some 
of the unit staff impossible, it can be anticipated 
that they will feel left out and may react nega- 
tively to the program. 
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There is apparently little agreement among 
institutions on what time is the best for these 
meetings, or whether there is a best time. In one 
institution the meetings are held at night before 
bedtime; in another, after school just before din- 
ner. A third changes the time to ensure that all 
staff shifts have the experience of being involved 
in unit meetings. 

There seems to be some agreement on the neces- 
sity for establishing opening and closing times for 
the meeting. Most are 114 hours in length, with 
very few provisions for extensions. Time limita- 
tions encourage the proper use of available time. 
It is recommended that when extensions are 
granted, they be for a specific time period that is 
strictly adhered to. 


The Representative Group 
Along with the living group, the representative 


group offers opportunities to institutionalized 


youth for problem-solving and decision-making. 
Interest in representative groups is not new,'® but 
their use is not yet widespread. Several leaders 
in the field of juvenile delinquency have advocated 
formation of such groups.'! Among administrators 
of the institutions, the feeling toward student 
government is mixed. Some administrators sup- 
port it wholeheartedly, seeing student government 
as a means of counteracting the formation of or- 
ganized opposition to the institutional program. 
Others would use student government sparingly 
and with tight controls, and still others believe 
youth in institutions for delinquents are not ma- 
ture enough to be permitted this means of expres- 
sion. Examination indicates each of these views 
has a basis in the experiences of some people. 
Those supporting the use of representative stu- 
dent government usually have had good experi- 
ences with it. Those in opposition have not had 
good experiences or have not been interested in 
experimenting with it. 

In one institution a Girls’ Advisory Committee 
meets weekly with the superintendent or assistant 
superintendent. This is a group elected by cottage 
peers to advise the administration. In their meet- 
ings the committee members discuss the problems 
and needs of the girls in the institution. A girl 
may describe a problem present in her cottage 

10 Pearle E. Anderson, “Student Participation in the Government of 
a Training Institution,” The Proceedings of the National Conference of 
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and ask if others have had similar problems and 
how they handled them. 

The administration can also use this group as 
a means of communicating its concerns about 
problems arising in a cottage and having them 
discussed by the girls. This probably would be 
followed by the cottage representative bringing 
further information about the problems of the 
cottage back to the Advisory Committee, which 
would discuss the problems and perhaps arrive 
at recommendations for subsequent action. 

Excerpts from minutes of past meetings of 
such a group indicate the variety of subjects that 
may come under discussion. 

Dorm IV and Dorm V.—A meeting between the two 
dorms was suggested because of a dispute that ap- 
parently is going on. The girls said that they did not 
feel this was a dorm-wide problem, but only involved 
a few girls from each dorm; therefore, they felt that the 
assistant head should meet with the girls involved to 


discuss the problem, but that a meeting between the 
dorms was not indicated. 


Much of the meeting was spent with the girls expres- 
sing their feelings about the two girls who had escaped. 
There were mixed feelings about what should be done 
about offecampus privileges. Some believe that the rest 
of the girls should not lose their privileges because of 
the mistake of another girl. The girls also expressed 
mixed feelings about giving out information that might 
be helpful in preventing a girl from escaping. Some felt 
that it is not right to withhold information, regardless 
of the consequences; some believed that if you do give 
out information, you would be finking and therefore 
looked down upon by the other girls; and others be- 
lieved it is best to say nothing, even if you may know 
something that would help. 

Like voters, in general, youth in institutions 
need opportunities to learn firsthand about the 
importance of electing proper representatives. 
Staff must be willing to discuss what elections 
mean, what qualities are desirable in a candidate, 
and how he is to serve. Institution staff often 
doubt the advisability of allowing a particular boy 
or girl to serve as the group’s representatives. In 
some instances the group may be called upon to 
serve notice on their representative for being 
ineffectual or not discharging his office in ac- 
cordance with group wishes. 


Development of a Group 


It must be pointed out that groups follow a 
developmental process and those working with 
groups should be cognizant of this process. The 
group must be helped by the leader through 
several steps before results can be seen. A group 
such as the living group will first be wary of dis- 
cussing problems. The attitude will be one of ap- 
prehension and distrust. Youth in institutions for 
delinquents are not usually children who have 
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been involved in discussions of how people relate 
to one another. ‘““Why should I involve myself in 
this?” the delinquent asks. “What kind of gim- 
mick is this which allows me to talk and how can 
I believe them when they say I can talk freely? 
This sounds too good to be true. I’ll just wait and 
see how things develop.” The language may vary, 
but the thought is the same. A period of testing 
follows, with expression of many gripes about 
other people and the projection of guilt or re- 
sponsibility on others. Staff will be tested to see 
what happens when such remarks are made. Will 
reprisals follow a particularly vitriolic comment 
about a worker? “How far can I go,” the youth 
will ask himself, “before someone retaliates?” 

The leader must recognize what is happening 
and must help the group pass through this phase 
into another which will be more helpful to the 
group. Allowing the first phase to be prolonged 
will eventually defeat any positive reactions to 
such a program. The group should be faced with 
the fact that griping alone, without action, is 
negative and that they need to find out how they 
can deal positively with the problems. The cath- 
artic preliminaries are a necessary introduction, 
however, to more meaningful discussion later. 
Cutting discussion off too soon can be as detri- 
mental as prolonging discussion. The air must be 
cleared for the real work at hand and the group 
members must have time to see if they want to 
invest themselves in this new untried activity. 
Their defenses must have the opportunity to be 
used. If defenses are not dealt with at this point, 
they will appear at later times. 

Another stage of development is one in which 
the group members deal superficially with prob- 
lems and are reluctant to delve into their own 
responsibilities in terms of the problem. It is here 
that the child says, ““Yeah, I didn’t clean the bath- 
room, but I didn’t know where the mop was.” Or 
“in discussing a problem with his probation officer 
before coming to the institution, “I didn’t keep 
my appointments because I didn’t know where 
his office was.” 

A group with proper guidance should eventual- 
ly reach a position in which a problem can be 
discussed frankly and pointedly. At this stage, 
each person will have invested himself in the 
program and taken responsibility for entering 
into the discussion. The period of distrust and 
anxiety about revealing himself should be passed. 
A group spirit which involves the staff in a work- 
ing partnership should be the goal for this time. 
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The activity which might have started as a band 
of individuals against the staff can evolve into a 
group of people who together can work out prob- 
lems which are of concern to all of them. 

The group leader should not expect movement 
in the various stages of group development to be 
smooth. Sometimes it is as if three steps forward 
are taken and then four back. Movement from one 
stage to another cannot be predicted in terms of 
a time schedule, since each group reacts differently 
and might fluctuate between stages. 

Some of the factors that affect a group’s prog- 
ress are: 

(1) New members coming into the group. 

(2) Members leaving the group, especially if 
these are active, vocal persons or those who have 
positions of leadership. 

(3) Changes in staff leadership. 

(4) Staff leadership which has not been active 
in helping the group move from one phase to 
another. 

(5) Happenings outside the living unit which 
affect the entire institution, such as disturbances 
within the school program and news of experi- 
ences of friends living in other units. 

(6) Unwise grouping, i.e.: (a) too great an age 
range, (b) imbalance between verbal and non- 
verbal members, (c) imbalance in intelligence, and 
(d) imblance in socioeconomic levels. 

(7) Infrequent or irregular meetings. 

The staff members specifically assigned to 
‘living units and representative groups are in an 
advantageous position. They are, more than 
others, in a position to observe a youth :n action 
with his peers in working out problems. These 
staff members also may observe the youth’s reac- 
tion to adults working with him from a vantage 
point different from that of other staff members. 
Observations of group action and interaction are 
of extreme importance to the staff’s understanding 
of the total institutional experience. 

The living unit and the representative group 
are a means of helping institutionlized youth be- 
come involved in realistic problem-solving and 
decision-making. This type of program has not 
yet been fully tested to determine the degree to 
which it can promote partnership between staff 
and youth. To acquire such knowledge administra- 
tors must be willing to imaginatively implement 
and evaluate these group programs to the end that 
youths return to the community with greater 


experience in accepting personal and community 
responsibility. 
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The Role of the Church in Preventing 
Crime and Delinquency 


By JERRY B. HISSONG 


Superintendent, Ormsby Village Treatment Center, Metropolitan 
Social Services Department, Louisville, Kentucky 


tion to the crime problem does not lie in 

the treatment of the offender, no matter how 
sophisticated the therapeutic process, but rather 
in prevention. While it is commendable that 
churchmen visit jails and teach Sunday school 
classes in institutions, we must awaken to the 
fact that laymen and clergy can play a unique 
preventive role with regard to crime and delin- 
quency. 

The late Dean Joseph D. Lohman said, “Indeed, 
crime is currently outracing our capacity to deal 
with it, increasing four times as fast as our 
rapidly growing population and doubling in the 
past 20 years with no improvement in sight.’”! 

When we view the magnitude of our growing 
delinquency and crime problem, we must confess 
that our society, in undergoing tremendous revo- 
lutionary changes since the beginning of World 
War II, has created social problems, needs, and 
concerns that are practically untouched by the 
church. Demographers were predicting in the 
early 1950’s that our population would reach 200 
million by 1975. By January 1, 1968, we had 
already exceeded that estimate. 

The impact of technology has produced a 
large segment of our population which is chron- 
ically unemployed. Despite our most valiant 
efforts, we have been unable to even “invent” jobs 
that these citizens are able to accomplish with dig- 
nity. The steadfast struggle for civil rights, 
coupled with the displeasure of an unpopular war, 
has caused unrest and civil disorder in practically 
every major American city. While well-meaning 
church people often desire to do something about 
the problems of our day, the churches have been 
unable to unite their forces in attacking any one 
of them. 

My point in making these introductory remarks 
is that the alarming crime problem in the United 
States cannot possibly be separated from the 


B Y NOW, everyone should realize that the solu- 
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other social problems that confront us. Since 
adult crime and juvenile delinquency are largely 
urban problems, we must look at the urban area 
to view some of the contributing factors. 

Mr. Lohman, who was dean of the School of 
Criminology of the University of California, at 
Berkeley, until his untimely death in April of this 
year, made the following statements with regard 
to some of our urban problems: 

The tremendous population flux and growth of recent 
years brought on, between 1950 and 1960, a new 
pattern of population concentration in the major cities 
of the United States. The 12 largest cities in the United 
States lost nearly 2 million white residents who were 
replaced by 2 million Negro residents in that short 10- 
year period . ... Washington, D. C., has a non- 
white population of well over 65 percent, but the public 
schools enroll just over 90 percent nonwhite. Chicago 
reported this year that over 51 percent of the students 
in the public schools were from the subculture of the 
Negro world. Only a quarter of the total population of 
that city is Negro.... 

In 1951, one out of every 10 children in the 12 largest 
cities of the United States was identified as culturally 
disadvantaged by the public schools. Today it is more 
than one in three who are referred to in these terms. 
They represent problems of background that make it 
impossible to move them along in the school system at 
the same pace as other more advantaged youngsters.” 
Dean Lohman stated further that over one-half 

of the United States population would soon be 
under 25 years of age and that 60 percent of 
serious crimes are committed by those 18 years 
old and under.* 


Mass Exodus to Suburbia 


What are the churches doing about the prob- 
lems of the inner city? In general, they are 
fleeing to the suburbs, avoiding the problems. 
The pastor of one large church that recently closed 
its doors and moved to one of the more tranquil 
surrounding suburbs remarked that it seemed the 
only thing to do considering his dwindling church 
attendance. He went on to state that while many 
Negro families had replaced the whites in the com- 
munity, the church never sought to recruit them. 

This is rather typical of many of our churches 
today. Perhaps it is better to leave the buildings 
behind to those who are a part of the community 
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—those who accept and understand their neigh- 
bors and are vitally concerned about them. But 
then we must ask, what about the money to sup- 
port these churches, and what about all of the lay 
leadership and talent that has been drained away 
into the already affluent suburbia? Can any church 
made up of the impoverished, the rejected, and 
the unemployed pull its community up by its own 
bootstraps? It is indeed doubtful. 

With all of the civil rights legislation that 
has been enacted, and with all of the social 
action programs that have been organized to 
break down the formidable walls of segregation, 
the church remains as the largest social institution 
which supports the separation of the races in 
our society. Until we involve ourselves with the 
oppressed, the poor, and the needy elements of 
our society, the problem will only get worse. 
While yesterday we prayed for the souls of the 
culturally and economically disadvantaged and 
for those of other races and beliefs, today we 
are faced with something that takes more effort 
on our part than prayer, that is, total involve- 
ment with these citizens on a face-to-face basis 
within the same neighborhood. 

The following is a remark made by the 
Reverend Fred A. Stair of the Central Pres- 
byterian Church at Atlanta, Georgia: 

To develop a sensitivity in the community, Christians 
must be willing to do more than to just read about inner 
city problems or juvenile delinquency or ravages of 
slums. They must get out to where these people are 
and see it, and smell it, and feel it, and cure it. 

It is often said of those who exhibit deviant 
behavior that they are unable to adjust to the 
standards of society. I would disagree with this 
because I believe it is quite obvious that they 
are capable of adjusting well to the only stand- 
ards to which they have been introduced and 
nurtured. Since they know of no other standards, 
they adapt to their environment which happens 
to be out of step with middle-class norms and 
values. But then, what can we really expect? If 
communities are made up totally of the rejected 
members of society, they have no higher example 
to emulate, and they simply tie themselves to 
the treadmill of inner city life, complete with its 
boredom, anonymity, poverty, and desolation. 

Said George Fielden MacLeod: 

I am recovering the claim that Jesus was not crucified 
in a cathedral between two candles but on a cross 
between two thieves; on the town garbage-heap; at a 


crossroad so cosmopolitan that they had to write his 
title in Hebrew and in Latin and in Greek (or shall we 


* George Fielden MacLeod, Only One Way Left. Glasgow: The Iona 
Community, 1956, p. 38. 
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say in English, in Bantu and in Afrikaans?); at 
the kind of place where cynics talk smut, and thieves 
curse, and soldiers gamble. Because that is where He 
died. And that is what He died about. And that is 
where churchmen should be and what churchmanship 
should be about.4 


Two Separate Worlds 


Church members, and especially church work- 
ers, need to understand the differences between 
lower-class and middle-class citizens. Those repre- 
senting these classes often are as dissimilar as 
are people from different countries. They have 
different values, attitudes, standards, ambitions, 
and above all, different experiences. Yet, some 
church workers have a tendency to look down 
on the lower-class child or family. They seem to 
be unable to put aside their middle-class values 
long enough to accept the fact that cleanliness, 
deodorants, structured games, and Boy Scout 
activities are not necessarily appealing to the 
lower-class. The rejected child becomes an acting- 
out child when he is shunned in a church where 
he is trying to find some kind of acceptance and 
identification. 

Ministers sometimes fail to get involved with 
crime and delinquency problems because they 
realize that traditional approaches do not work, 
and yet they are anxious because they do not 
know other solutions. This is not to say that 
religion cannot have a pervasive influence and 
impact on a delinquent child. The fact is that most 
delinquents and adult offenders have never had 
a warm, meaningful relationship with a truly 
Christian person who cared sufficiently to stay 
next to them long enough to demonstrate the 
benefits of Christian life. 


Adults Versus Adolescents 


Many activities of the church are unattractive 
to adolescents because they are not tailored to 
their needs. Sunday school teachers and other 
church leaders must gain new knowledge and 
learn new methods for reaching youth. We find 
inept instructors who lack teaching skills and the 
ability to utilize audio-visual aids and other 
meaningful materials. Most churchmen are un- 
prepared for the alert, inquisitive, new generation 
which questions traditional religious beliefs and 
practices. Among the embarrassing questions 
from the new generation is: “Why do we exert 
so much energy in raising funds for missionaries 
and yet refuse to allow Negroes in our churches?” 

Most seminaries are woefully weak in teaching 
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seminarians how to deal effectively with youth. 
In addition to spending time in study and behind 
the pulpit, clergymen need to become more in- 
volved in youth activities. Clergymen who exhort, 
admonish, blame, berate, and moralize are not 
likely to be effective in counseling young people 
with modern day problems. Any person in a 
counseling relationship must feel free to express 
himself without fear of criticism or disapproval. 
“The secret of helping an adolescent develop an 
identity,” writes Ewing Cooley, “is to form an 
accepting relationship that allows him to explore 
himself in honest, open communication. All the 
adult can do is to love unconditionally. This does 
not involve an acceptance of behavior. It means 
loving the potential God’s image behind the be- 
havior that is mean as the devil.’”® 

Good foster homes in any community are 
certainly at a premium, especially foster homes 
for teenagers and Negro children. If a child 
has been in any kind of trouble with the law, 
it is almost impossible to find a family that will 
provide a home for him. Churches can be a valu- 
able resource for good foster homes, but church 
leaders must exert more effort in helping secular 
agencies find these homes from within the mem- 
bership of the churches. 


Involvement and Social Action 


The traditional food baskets given to the poor 
at Christmas are usually appreciated by their 
recipients. However, their faces, made bleak by 
years of grinding poverty, tell us that these 
sporadic efforts do not even scratch the surface 
of their real problems. Most of us find it much 
easier to give money than to sacrifice time. . 

There are no panaceas for the many problems 
and needs of the delinquent and the adult 
offender. The implications of Christian faith must 
be related to the issues of our day. The church 
cannot afford to close its eyes to community social 
problems such as open housing, slum clearance, 
health and sanitation, filthy jails, prostitution, 
liquor licensing, narcotics peddling, alcoholism, 
and juvenile detention practices. It is a sad 
commentary that in most communities the PTA’s 
have made louder noises than church groups in 
fighting the sale of pornographic literature in 
our drug stores. 

Churches should not attempt to compete with 


5 Ewing Cooley, “Dynamics of Identity,’’ unpublished paper distrib- 
uted by the Baptist Home Mission Board, p. 4. 

® Haskell Miller, Understanding and Preventing Juvenile Delinquency. 
Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1958, p. 161. 
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other community agencies that are already work- 
ing for just causes, but instead, they should be 
working hand-in-hand with these agencies, filling 
in the many gaps in services that exist in every 
community. A church interested in a_ social 
ministry program must not become “just another 
agency”; rather, it must remember that it has 
a unique role and obligation to fulfill in proclaim- 
ing the gospel. Evangelization efforts should not 
be decreased, but new dimensions must be added 
to current programs. 
As Haskell Miller writes: 


Just as [the church] cannot be held accountable for 
all the delinquency-inducing circumstances in the indi- 
vidual’s environment and experience, it cannot be 
expected to provide the highly specialized remedial 
treatment which is often required to get at the root 
of the delinquent’s trouble. But the church can attend 
well to the duties and _ responsibilities which fall 
within its province. Above all, it can be sensitive to 
the needs and problems of children and youth; it 
can be alert in the matter of detecting delinquency 
symptoms when they arise; and it can maintain sympa- 
thetic working relationships with specialized therapy 
agencies upon which it may call in behalf of individual 
juveniles who need help which it is not prepared to give.® 
Church services must be well coordinated and 

used wisely. When considering the enormous sums 
of money spent on church buildings, facilities, 
and equipment in comparison to the number of 
hours these facilities are in use, we must admit 
that they represent great wastes of resources. 
The churches are not only closing their doors 
on their own congregations, but they are also 
not exerting enough thought and energy to find- 
ing ways in which these resources can be better 
utilized. I know one pastor who refused to loan 
his church’s folding chairs to a secular group 
for recreation. He said, “Those are the Lord’s 
chairs. I wouldn’t be guilty of loaning them for 
that purpose.” 


The Family—The Real Key to the Problem 


Perhaps the most important contribution the 
church can make in preventing crime and delin- 
quency is to strengthen the family by encour- 
aging high moral standards and the Christian 
way of life. Most studies reveal that children tend 
to reflect the values, attitudes, and standards of 
their parents rather than those of the churches 
they attend. This means, then, that if the churches 
can penetrate the lives of adults who are or will 
become parents, the lives of the children will 
have already been influenced. Yet, the lamen- 
table fact remains that due to our fast moving, 
materialistic way of life, the American family 
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is losing its positive influence over the youth of 
our land. Many Amercan mothers believe that 
careers are more important than the “dull rou- 
tine” of homemaking. According to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 36 percent of all American 
mothers with children under 18 years of age work. 
The actual number of working mothers has more 
than doubled since 1950. Nearly 1 million chil- 
dren under the age of 14 have no supervision 
while their mothers work. Many mothers eagerly 
await the day when they can push their children 
into nursery school or kindergarten, and let a 
teacher, who may supervise as many as 30 
youngsters, take their place in influencing their 
children. 

Even more shocking than the statistics relating 
to working mothers are those relating to broken 
homes. In 1966, in our country, it was estimated 
that 8.5 million boys and girls 17 years of age 
or younger lived in homes where either one or 
both parents were absent. Of this number, 
approximately 500,000 resided in foster homes 
or institutions. Over a half million homes each 
year are broken by divorce. For every four 
marriages that occur each year in the United 
States, one ends in divorce. Marriage counselors 
speculate that only about one-fourth of all mar- 
riages can be considered healthy and happy. 
Churches need to be doing more in interpreting 
formulas for successful marriages and happy 
homes. 

Church laymen must involve themselves in a 
concentrated home visitation effort in both the 
inner city and suburbia in order to encourage 
family worship and active church participation. 
The family altar in the average Christian home 
is almost a thing of the past. In contrast, we have 
the family worship and family solidarity which 
characterizes the Jewish home. We find in com- 
parison to population figures that there are 
relatively few Jewish adults or children who 
commit offenses; rarely do they end up in institu- 
tions. On this point, Ernest F. Dietz writes: 


Jewish family cohesiveness is characterized by a 
dynamic state of interdependence and _ interaction 
involving parents and children alike. The family is 
thoroughly male-oriented, the father guiding the intel- 
lectual and spiritual destinies and the mother the 
temporal and domestic activities. Jewish family 
solidarity has been maintained on the American scene 
even in the families of third and fourth generations, 
with a strength equal to that of the traditional family 
of the Old World.? 


7 Ernest F. Dietz, “An Appraisal of Delinquency Proneness_ in 
Jewish Family Life in Terms of the Glueck Social Prediction Scale,” 
unpublished master’s thesis, Boston University, 1954. p. 58. 
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Conclusion 


The church must be aroused from its lethargy 
and accept the fact that it no longer is reaching 
and influencing the lives of its members in the 
same way it did a few generations ago. The 
church must soon awaken to the fact that the 
community it attempts to serve is quivering from 
the rumblings of the voleano-like social problems 
that have been heard but so long ignored. In 
order for the church to play an important pre- 
ventive role in crime and delinquency, it must 
be more interested and more deeply involved in 
a social ministry program that is so vitally 
needed in every community. This new program 
must be daring, aggressive, and dynamic. While 
it should be primarily a laymen’s program, it 
must have the support, enthusiasm, and leadership 
of an imaginative clergy and church hierarchy. 

In closing, the following functions are among 
those that can be performed by concerned 
churches: 

(1) Encourage competent church members 
to serve on boards and councils of secular agen- 
cies and provide other community leadership. 

(2) Encourage the youth of the church to 
seek vocations in areas where they can have an 
impact on social problems. 

(3) Check on programs for children within 
the church to make certain they are following 
the best practices and meeting real needs. 

(4) Put pressure on local politicians and 
government officials to improve services to youth. 

(5) Promote a better understanding of the 
work that welfare agencies are trying to accom- 
plish. 

(6) Help promote and support community 
redevelopment programs. 

(7) Campaign for better schools. 

(8) Insist that welfare services to the needy 
be maintained at a high level. 

(9) Provide funds for 
to attend church camps. 

(10) Invite judges, probation officers, social 
workers, and police to church study groups. 

(11) Provide an after-school tutoring  pro- 
gram for slow learners in the local schools. 

(12) Develop meaningful activities and group 
discussion periods for teenagers in the church. 

(13) Help teenagers to become involved in 
inner city missions, day-care centers, etc., on 
a volunteer basis. 

(14) Enlist every unenlisted child in the com- 
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seminarians how to deal effectively with youth. 
In addition to spending time in study and behind 
the pulpit, clergymen need to become more in- 
volved in youth activities. Clergymen who exhort, 
admonish, blame, berate, and moralize are not 
likely to be effective in counseling young people 
with modern day problems. Any person in a 
counseling relationship must feel free to express 
himself without fear of criticism or disapproval. 
“The secret of helping an adolescent develop an 
identity,” writes Ewing Cooley, “is to form an 
accepting relationship that allows him to explore 
himself in honest, open communication. All the 
adult can do is to love unconditionally. This does 
not involve an acceptance of behavior. It means 
loving the potential God’s image behind the be- 
havior that is mean as the devil.’”* 

Good foster homes in any community are 
certainly at a premium, especially foster homes 
for teenagers and Negro children. If a child 
has been in any kind of trouble with the law, 
it is almost impossible to find a family that will 
provide a home for him. Churches can be a valu- 
able resource for good foster homes, but church 
leaders must exert more effort in helping secular 
agencies find these homes from within the mem- 
bership of the churches. 


Involvement and Social Action 


The traditional food baskets given to the poor 
at Christmas are usually appreciated by their 
recipients. However, their faces, made bleak by 
years of grinding poverty, tell us that these 
sporadic efforts do not even scratch the surface 
of their real problems. Most of us find it much 
easier to give money than to sacrifice time. 

There are no panaceas for the many problems 
and needs of the delinquent and the adult 
offender. The implications of Christian faith must 
be related to the issues of our day. The church 
cannot afford to close its eyes to community social 
problems such as open housing, slum clearance, 
health and sanitation, filthy jails, prostitution, 
liquor licensing, narcotics peddling, alcoholism, 
and juvenile detention practices. It is a sad 
commentary that in most communities the PTA’s 
have made louder noises than church groups in 
fighting the sale of pornographic literature in 
our drug stores. 


Churches should not attempt to compete with 
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other community agencies that are already work- 
ing for just causes, but instead, they should be 
working hand-in-hand with these agencies, filling 
in the many gaps in services that exist in every 
community. A church interested in a_ social 
ministry program must not become “just another 
agency”; rather, it must remember that it has 
a unique role and obligation to fulfill in proclaim- 
ing the gospel. Evangelization efforts should not 
be decreased, but new dimensions must be added 
to,current programs. 
As Haskell Miller writes: 

Just as [the church] cannot be held accountable for 
all the delinquency-inducing circumstances in the indi- 
vidual’s environment and experience, it cannot be 
expected to provide the highly specialized remedial 
treatment which is often required to get at the root 
of the delinquent’s trouble. But the church can attend 
well to the duties and responsibilities which fall 
within its province. Above all, it can be sensitive to 
the needs and problems of children and youth; it 
can be alert in the matter of detecting delinquency 
symptoms when they arise; and it can maintain sympa- 
thetic working relationships with specialized therapy 
agencies upon which it may call in behalf of individual 
juveniles who need help which it is not prepared to give.® 
Church services must be well coordinated and 

used wisely. When considering the enormous sums 
of money spent on church buildings, facilities, 
and equipment in comparison to the number of 
hours these facilities are in use, we must admit 
that they represent great wastes of resources. 
The churches are not only closing their doors 
on their own congregations, but they are also 
not exerting enough thought and energy to find- 
ing ways in which these resources can be better 
utilized. I know one pastor who refused to loan 
his church’s folding chairs to a secular proup 
for recreation. He said, “Those are the Lord’s 
chairs. I wouldn’t be guilty of loaning them for 
that purpose.” 


The Family—The Real Key to the Problem 


Perhaps the most important contribution the 
church can make in preventing crime and delin- 
quency is to strengthen the family by encour- 
aging high moral standards and the Christian 
way of life. Most studies reveal that children tend 
to reflect the values, attitudes, and standards of 
their parents rather than those of the churches 
they attend. This means, then, that if the churches 
can penetrate the lives of adults who are or will 
become parents, the lives of the children will 
have already been influenced. Yet, the lamen- 
table fact remains that due to our fast moving, 
materialistic way of life, the American family 
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is losing its positive influence over the youth of 
our land. Many Amercan mothers believe that 
careers are more important than the “dull rou- 
tine” of homemaking. According to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 36 percent of all American 
mothers with children under 18 years of age work. 
The actual number of working mothers has more 
than doubled since 1950. Nearly 1 million chil- 
dren under the age of 14 have no supervision 
while their mothers work. Many mothers eagerly 
await the day when they can push their children 
into nursery school or kindergarten, and let a 
teacher, who may supervise as many as 30 
youngsters, take their place in influencing their 
children. 

Even more shocking than the statistics relating 
to working mothers are those relating to broken 
homes. In 1966, in our country, it was estimated 
that 8.5 million boys and girls 17 years of age 
or younger lived in homes where either one or 
both parents were absent. Of this number, 
approximately 500,000 resided in foster homes 
or institutions. Over a half million homes each 
year are broken by divorce. For every four 
marriages that occur each year in the United 
States, one ends in divorce. Marriage counselors 
speculate that only about one-fourth of all.mar- 
riages can be considered healthy and happy. 
Churches need to be doing more in interpreting 
formulas for successful marriages and happy 
homes. 

Church laymen must involve themselves in a 
concentrated home visitation effort in both the 
inner city and suburbia in order to encourage 
family worship and active church participation. 
The family altar in the average Christian home 
is almost a thing of the past. In contrast, we have 
the family worship and family solidarity which 
characterizes the Jewish home. We find in com- 
parison to population figures that there are 
relatively few Jewish adults or children who 
commit offenses; rarely do they end up in institu- 
tions. On this point, Ernest F. Dietz writes: 

Jewish family cohesiveness is characterized by a 
dynamic state of interdependence and _ interaction 
involving parents and children alike. The family is 
thoroughly male-oriented, the father guiding the intel- 
lectual and spiritual destinies and the mother the 
temporal and domestic activities. Jewish family 
solidarity has been maintained on the American scene 
even in the families of third and fourth generations, 


with a strength equal to that of the traditional family 
of the Old World.? 


7 Ernest F. Dietz, “An Appraisal of Delinquency Proneness in 
Jewish Family Life in Terms of the Glueck Social Prediction Scale,” 
unpublished master’s thesis, Boston University, 1954. p. 58. 
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Conclusion 


The church must be aroused from its lethargy 
and accept the fact that it no longer is reaching 
and influencing the lives of its members in the 
same way it did a few generations ago. The 
church must soon awaken to the fact that the 
community it attempts to serve is quivering from 
the rumblings of the volcano-like social problems 
that have been heard but so long ignored. In 
order for the church to play an important pre- 
ventive role in crime and delinquency, it must 
be more interested and more deeply involved in 
a social ministry program that is so vitally 
needed in every community. This new program 
must be daring, aggressive, and dynamic. While 
it should be primarily a laymen’s program, it 
must have the support, enthusiasm, and leadership 
of an imaginative clergy and church hierarchy. 

In closing, the following functions are among 
those that can be performed by concerned 
churches: 

(1) Encourage competent church members 
to serve on boards and councils of secular agen- 
cies and provide other community leadership. 

(2) Encourage the youth of the church to 
seek vocations in areas where they can have an 
impact on social problems. 

(3) Check on programs for children within 
the church to make certain they are following 
the best practices and meeting real needs. 

(4) Put pressure on local politicians and 
government officials to improve services to youth. 

(5) Promote a better understanding of the 
work that welfare agencies are trying to accom- 
plish. 

(6) Help promote and support community 
redevelopment programs. 

(7) Campaign for better schools. 

(8) Insist that welfare services to the needy 
be maintained at a high level. 

(9) Provide funds for indigent children 
to attend church camps. 

(10) Invite judges, probation officers, social 
workers, and police to church study groups. 

(11) Provide an after-school tutoring pro- 
gram for slow learners in the local schools. 

(12) Develop meaningful activities and group 
discussion periods for teenagers in the church. 

(13) Help teenagers to become involved in 
inner city missions, day-care centers, etc., on 
a volunteer basis. 


(14) Enlist every unenlisted child in the com- 
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munity in Sunday school and church. 

(15) Offer money, leadership, and training to 
the struggling churches of the inner city. 

(16) Organize work-study programs within 
the church so as to apprise members via tours, 
films, and outside speakers and missionaries as 
to opportunities for service within the community. 

(17) Encourage church members to accept 


and reach out to all citizens, regardless of color 
or social class, by showing decency and respect 
on the streets, in the stores, at the office, at the 
ball park. 

(18) Support civil rights legislation so as to 
insure every American’s right to succeed and 
advance as far as his ability and motivation will 
allow. 


Use of Prediction in Caseload Management 


By RICHARD C. NICHOLSON 
Chief Probation Officer, U.S. District Court, Sacramento, California 


is the impracticability for an individual 

probation or parole officer to supervise ade- 
quately his ever-increasing caseload. The problem 
often is complicated by the required coverage of 
large geographic territories. 

It always has been recognized that some cases 
require minimal supervision while others demand 
much more of an officer’s time. For the most 
part, the officer attempts to allocate his super- 
vision time on the basis of his personal evaluation 
of the case: by his subjective hunches, by the 
needs of the client, and by certain character- 
istics of the client’s personality and past behavior, 
such as arrest record, type of offense, and per- 
sonal attitudes. It seems reasonable to assume 
that were it not for such management, probation 
and parole successes would diminish and the 
failures would increase. The rating of cases on 
a subjective or clinical basis was about the only 
means of achieving this caseload management 
in the past, and for the most part it worked out 
fairly well. 

Not long ago, the federal probation officers 
in the Northern District of California used a 
case classification system that was based upon 
the officer’s best guess as to a client’s potential 
for crisis. A rating of “A” meant least potential 
for crisis; ‘“B’”’ meant medium potential, and “C” 
meant maximum potential. The thesis study of 
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1 Donald L. Chamlee, ‘‘Federal Probationers: A Study by the Cohort 
Approach,”’ unpublished thesis study, University of California at 
Berkeley, 1966. 

2 A. D. deGroot, “Statistical via Clinical Prediction,” an _ invited 
address, Western Psychological Association, San Jose, April 1960. 

% Don M. Gottfredson and Jack A. Bonds, A Manual for Intake 
Base Expectancy Scoring, Research Division, California Department 
of Corrections, 1961, pp. 1-2. 


Donald L. Chamlee, at the time a federal proba- 
tion officer, showed that the above classification 
system correlated positively and significantly 
with the rate of “success” and “failure” of the 
cases studied. 

Whenever we rate a case as to the client’s 
potential for adjustment, either by the use of 
subject prognostications or on the basis of factors 
suggested by statistical studies, we are engaging 
in a form of prediction. We are attempting to 
predict whether a person on probation or parole 
will make a “favorable” or “unfavorable” com- 
munity adjustment. At the same time we are 
attempting to classify his case in terms of the 
kind of supervision to be exercised. Much research 
in corrections has attempted to isolate clinical or 
statistical factors that we can use to predict the 
outcome of our cases with greater accuracy. The 
results of such research have led some profes- 
sionals to prefer the use of statistical tables, 
while others continue their preference for subjec- 
tive or clinical judgments, Such preferences have 
led to some controversy as to which predictive 
method should be employed. A rapprochement 
has been suggested by A. D. deGroot who favors 
the studying of “statistical via clinical predic- 
tion.”’* This latter concept is advocated by Don 
M. Gottfredson and Jack A. Bonds who point out: 


In the absence of perfection any predictive system 
will misclassify some persons. The statistician (cor- 
rectly) regards this as “error” and he usually can state 
with some confidence its probable limits. The clinician, 
however, may (correctly) regard this as individuality 
or uniqueness (of personality or situation) beyond that 
measured by the statistical predictive method. This 
suggests a way to improve our predictive ability. Give 
the clinician the predictive device ... .° 
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Clinical Prediction 


The systematic study of persons is a fairly new 
profession that got its start during the latter part 
of the 19th century. Probably the greatest influ- 
ence in its development were the writings of 
Sigmund Freud. He emphasized the need to ana- 
lyze the individual’s life history and to identify 
the human aspects of his situation. Other contribu- 
tions to the understanding of behavior have come 
from such disciplines as psychology, social case- 
work, as well as sociology and, more recently, 
from the schools of corrections and criminology. 
All of these fields foster study of the lives and 
environments of one’s clients and we may draw 
upon their body of knowledge when predictions 
and evaluations are made concerning a particular 
case. 

Today’s probation officer uses clinical judg- 
ments in each case when he composes his pre- 
sentence reports and arrives at his evaluations 
and recommendations. Similar judgments are 
made when he predicts the outcome of the cases 
under his probation or parole supervision, or 
when he classifies a caseload for management 
purposes. Although these clinical predictions are 
not completely reliable, they are not necessarily 
wrong, and we should not, therefore, cease our 
attempts at subjective predictions. 

Much study and experiment must be completed 
before the statistical prediction method can 
largely replace the subjective method, and it 
probably will never replace it completely. How- 
ever, this article will present a statistical device 
that is quite helpful for predicting whether John 
Smith, probationer, or Richard Roe, parolee, 
will be convicted of new offenses, or complete 
their periods of supervision, although it will not 
tell us in detail the kind of community adjustment 
each man will make. For the present we have to 
rely upon our subjective or clinical judgments 
in order to anticipate the finer aspects of John 
Smith’s or Richard Roe’s adjustment, and their 
response to supervision, when arranging our 
plans for assisting them into becoming better 
adjusted. 

The federal probation office in the Eastern 
District of California has reviewed professional 
literature in the general field of human behavior 
in an attempt to isolate clinical criteria that 
would be helpful in the formulation of predictions. 
The following items represent the final selection, 


4 Victor H. Evjen, “Current Thinking on Parole Prediction Tables,” 
Crime and Delinquency, July 1962, pp. 215-238. 
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and our experience indicates that they are useful. 
These criteria are stated in the positive vein, 
and therefore suggest potential for favorable 
probation and parole adjustment. The defendant’s 
prior record is not mentioned inasmuch as this 
aspect is included in our statistical scoring device. 
1. The presence in the client of a healthy sense of 
conscience (embarrassment and discomfort) because of 
the offense that he has committed—or at least an 
objective assessment by the offender that his offense 
constituted a wrong. 
2. The absense of indicators that the offender is 
potentially aggressive or violent. 
3. Potential, if not actual, ability to tolerate and 
control anxieties and to circumscribe his “acting out.” 
4. A life position in which the offender feels contented 
with himself and his associates—or the desire to 


strive for such a position on the basis of thought and 
faith. 


5. A life history that shows moderate ability to 
make adequate decisions and to estimate probabilities 
in the light of reality. 

6. The ability and desire to attain satisfying and 
reasonable goals in life (however mediocre), along 
with the conviction that personal and social storms 
are not going to subside immediately. 

7. A favorable recommendation for probation made 
by the officer that submitted the presentence report. 

In using the above criteria, we are cautioned 
that infallibility is beyond the reach of clinical 
prediction. At the same time we do consider that 
the subjective predictions made by a skillful pro- 
bation or parole officer can add to the powers of 
the statistical methods. Finally, our subjective 
assessments of a case have the additional value 
of enabling us to arrive at a plan of treatment 
and assistance for the offender. 


Statistical Prediction 


Probably the greatest point of criticism con- 
cerning the use of parole prediction tables is 
that their criteria of “favorable” and ‘“unfavor- 
able” adjustment are limited to whether the 
offender’s parole is revoked, or whether he is 
convicted of a new offense during his period of 
parole. Other weaknesses of the statistical method 
were brought out in Victor H. Evjen’s study.+ 
Among these were that statistical tables are 
not universally applicable; that they have to be 
revised and tested periodically to meet changing 
conditions ; that the tables consider only past and 
present factors; and that in the field of correc- 
tions we are dealing “with personalities, not 
digits.” Evjen’s study disclosed that only 4 out 
of 48 state correctional agencies were using pre- 
diction tables in the selection of parolees. How- 
ever, 75 percent of these agencies believed in the 
potential value of prediction tables. 

J. Douglas Grant, an advocate of the “statis- 
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tical via clinical prediction” approach, tells us 
that the time has come for correctional agencies 
to start using statistical devices, particularly with 
regard to parole matters. He states: 


Any correctional agency not using a prediction pro- 
cedure to study the effectiveness of its decisions and 
operations is perpetrating a crime against the tax- 
payer. This is no longer a theoretical argument... .5 


Grant teils us that systematic study and re- 
search can develop prediction tables that remain 
valid in their uses for “at least several years.” 
Prediction devices do identify the “good risks,” 
or inmates and parolees that do not have to be 
included in costly correctional programs. The 
individual is in many respects unique, but this 
does not justify our making sloppy, unsystematic 
decisions about his future. 


The Base Expectancy Scoring System 


The Research Division of the California 
Department of Corrections had developed a parole 
prediction device know as the Base Expectancy 
Scoring System, described by its authors as: 


An instrument intended to measure the probability 
of favorable parole adjustment for men received by 
the California Department of Corrections.® 


This instrument was constructed on the basis 
of differences found to exist among parolees who 
made “favorable” community adjustments and 
those who made “unfavorable” adjustments. The 
differences were isolated through followup stud- 
ies, and the differences were assigned weights as 
calculated by multiple correlation. Validation 
studies showed that “favorable” parole adjust- 
ments did increase with increasing scores consist- 
ently on successive samples of California parolees. 

A recent experiment conducted by the Califor- 
nia Department of Corrections (SIPU IV) 
studied parolees who were considered “low risks” 
as predicted by Base Expectancy Scoring.? One 
“low risk” group received minimum supervision 
(one contact in 3 months by the parole agent) ; 
the other “low risk” group received ordinary 
supervision. The violation rates of the experi- 
mental group during a 12-month period were no 
higher than the group receiving ordinary super- 
vision.*® 


5 J. Douglas Grant, “It’s Time To Start Counting,” 

1962, 8, 259-264. 

> Don M. Gottfredson and Jack A. Bonds, A Manual for Intake 
Base Expectancy Scoring, Research Division, California Department of 
Corrections, 1961, p. 1. 

7 Hereinafter to be designated as BES. 

8 Joan Havel, Special Intensive Parole Unit, Phase 1V; 
Outcome Study, Research Report No. 
Corrections, 1965. 
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Through a review of the literature pertaining 
to BES, the federal probation office for the 
Eastern District of California, concluded that 
the device, with certain modifications, could be 
employed to predict the outcome of male offenders 
who had been placed on probation. At the same 
time, we were convinced that BES would be as 
accurate in predicting the outcome of male 
federal parolees as it had been in its application 
to parolees of the California Department of 
Corrections. 

Based primarily on subjective hunches rather 
than statistical data, our modifications consisted 
of the elimination of item “J” in the original BES, 
and of the refinement of item “H” which dealt 
with the offender’s employment history. The 
modified BES form, as shown below, included 
the employment factors isolated in the thesis 
study of Donald Chamlee. The two modifications, 
we found, gave a finer discrimination among the 
scores of persons admitted to probation. We also 
added a scale for potential adjustment for use 
in rating each case. 


SCORING FORM 


CHARACTERISTIC 


Arrest-free period of 5 or more 
consecutive years 
No history of opiate usage ______ 9 
Few jail commitments (none, one or two) _ _. & 
Most recent conviction or commitment does 
not involve checks, forgery or 
burglary 
No family criminal ‘record 
No alcohol involvement ____ 
First arrest not for auto theft _____ 
Twelve months steady employment within» 
one year prior to arraignment for present 
offense 
Four to 11 months steady employment | prior 
to arraignment for present offense (If 
given 6 points on Item H, add also 4 
points for this item) _____._____- 
No aliases 
Favorable living arrangement = 
Few prior arrests (none, one, or two) _ a 


POINTS 


> 


. 


OF POINTS 76 
SCALE For POTENTIAL ADJUSTMENT 


A 


Cc B 
00-36 37-56 57-76 


The method of scoring is almost self-explan- 
atory. An experienced scorer can complete the 
task in about 5 minutes. A more detailed method 
of scoring is set forth in a manual printed by the 
California Department of Corrections entitled 
A Manual for Intake Base Expectancy Scoring. 
After the “Sum of Points” or “Raw Score” has 
been determined, the ratings of “‘A,” “B,”’ and “‘C” 
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can be obtained by consulting the Scale for 
Potential Adjustment shown at the bottom of 
the scoring form. A rating of “A” suggests high 
potential for “favorable” adjustment; “B” for 
medium potential and “C” for low potential. The 
ratings are useful for the planning, management, 
and treatment of cases under supervision, and 
also as a guide for making recommendations 
to the court in the process of presentence report 
writing. 


Pilot Study of the Validity of the Modified 
Base Expectancy Scoring Method 


To test the predictive value of Modified BES 
in determining the subsequent adjustments of 
persons on federal probation and federal parole, 
we studied the cases of 111 persons that had 
already been closed out either by normal expira- 
tion, early termination due to satisfactory com- 
munity adjustment, termination due to an arrest 
and conviction for a new offense, or issuance of a 
violator’s warrant or revocation by the court or 
U.S. Board of Parole. Certain cases were elimi- 
nated from the study. This included those released 
mandatorily from prison, those who violated 
statutes pertaining to immigration and selective 
service, and all female and juvenile offenders. 

Of the remaining 111 cases, 71 persons had 
been on probation and 40 had been on parole. The 
scores and ratings were obtained through the 
Modified BES method and then classified on com- 
munity adjustment as either “favorable” or “un- 
favorable.” The criteria for “favorable” adjust- 
ment were: (a) no new convictions during the 
period of supervision (minor traffic violations, 
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excepted) and (b) case terminated without being 
revoked, or without the issuance of a violator’s 
warrant. The results of the study are shown in 
the table at the bottom of this page. 

The table shows that 55 persons received scores 
of 57 points or higher and were therefore rated 
“A” (low risk). More than 99 percent of this 
group made “favorable” adjustments. There were 
14 persons that received scores of 36 points or 
lower; they were rated “C” (high risk). All 
of the persons rated “C’” made “unfavorable” 
adjustments. We then raised the question, can 
we have any confidence in the above correlations? 
According to our Chi-square analysis, the proba- 
bility is less than 1 in 100 that such a contrast 
would occur by chance. In other words, if our 
individual case rating is “A” or “C” according 
to our Modified BES, we have a reliable measure 
of the probationer’s or parolee’s future adjust- 
ment. Moreover, we can assume further validity 
of these scoring categories on the basis of their 
similarity to the Base Expectancy Score cate- 
gories which the California Department of Cor- 
rections has tested extensively. 

The “B” category (those receiving scores of 37 
to 56 points, inclusive) followed our expectations 
in being of mixed outcome. Some 42 persons 
received the “B” rating, 23 of whom were 
parolees, and 19 of whom were probationers. Of 
the parolees, 9 made “favorable” adjustments and 
14 made “unfavorable” ones. The probationers 
surprised us by showing similar results: Only 6 
turned out “favorable” and 13 turned out “un- 
favorable.” In other words, we have limited 
predictive ability regarding the adjustments of 


Adjustment Adjustment 
Scores Total Parolees Probationers Percent of Percent of Rating 
Total Total 

All Cases 111 40 71 68 61.0 43 39.0 

72-76 29 0 29 28 99.6 1 .03 } 

67-71 11 2 9 ii 100.0 00 0 n 
62-66 5 1 4 5 100.0 00 0 | 

57-61 10 4 6 9 90.0 1 10.0 

52-56 15 a 8 3 20.0 12 80.0 | 

47-51 9 7 2 6 66.6 3 33.4 B 
42-46 8 4 4 2 25.0 6 75.0 

37-41 10 5 5 4 40.0 6 60.0 

32-36 4 3 1 0 0 4 100.0 | 

27-31 5 4 z 0 0 5 100.0 Cc 
22-26 Ss 2 1 0 0 3 100.0 | 

17-21 2 1 1 0 0 2 100.0 


Chi-square = 62.22 (significant at the .01 level of confidence) 
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those receiving the “B” ratings, and it makes 
little difference whether they are persons re- 
leased on probation or released on _ parole. 
Although the modified BES method does not 
give us predictive efficiency to cases in the 
“B” category, it does, nevertheless, isolate this 
group for our use in the management and treat- 
ment of our caseloads. There is also the sug- 
gestion that our clinical predictions fail us in 
our evaluations of cases that would fall into 
the “B” category. In this latter connection our 
own clinical criteria were isolated after the BES 
study, and we do not know how it would have 
correlated with the individual probation and 
parole adjustments. 


Summary 


A modified Base Expectancy Scoring Method 
was employed in rating the cases of 111 male 
adult offenders, 71 of whom were on federal 
‘probation and 40 of whom were on federal 
parole. The ratings were checked against the 
adjustments made in each case, either ‘“favor- 
able” or “unfavorable.” Our study showed that 
the modified BES method is a very efficient device 
for use in predicting the probation and parole 
adjustments of persons scoring within the “A” 
and “C” categories. One-half of the total group 
under study were rated “A,” and 99 percent of 
them made “favorable” adjustments. In the 
Eastern District of California the “A” cases re- 
ceive minimal supervision. An important study 
would be to determine whether or not an “A” 
caseload needs any supervision at all. 

Our study also showed that 14 persons received 
“C” ratings and that all of them made “unfavor- 
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The whole correctional field must start being systematic about observ- 
ing its experience. The days when programs can be defended on the exper- 


able” adjustments. It seems probable that most 
probationers or parolees receiving the “C” rating 
would make an “unfavorable” adjustment with 
any quality and extent of supervision afforded as 
presently known. Perhaps we would experiment 
with new and different methods of supervision 
in our “C” cases. In the “B” category the results 
were mixed. It appears that our greatest efforts 
with current methods of supervision (practical 
casework assistance, vocational guidance, counsel- 
ing, etc.) should be focused on our “B” case- 
loads, since these are the persons that may be 
shifted most readily either way according to the 
type of treatment they receive. Our focus should 
likewise be directed toward our “B” caseloads 
in terms of both clinical and statistical prediction 
research, so that more of them can be classified 
into clearly high or low-risk categories. Our “B” 
cases might possibly be reclassified on the basis 
of statistical data collected after supervision 
begins, as well as by the individual clinical 
ratings being changed from time to time by the 
probation and parole officers supervising the 
cases. As he gets to know his clients, the officer 
obtains more and more data from his professional 
observations and these should be included in new 
prediction studies. 

Our approach is one of “statistical via clinical 
prediction” and poses no issue of statistical versus 
clinical prediction. It is hoped that our limited 
pilot study can be repeated elsewhere on a more 
extensive basis. Before caseload management :can 
be improved, we must first obtain an accumulation 
of refinements and verifications for our prediction 
methods. 


tise of eighteen years’ experience alone are rapidly being eliminated. We 
will hear more of such statements as, ““When you say you have eighteen 
years’ experience, you mean you have had one year’s experience eighteen 
times.” Researchers and the public, if not correctional managers, are 
rapidly becoming aware that experience without systematic study and feed- 
back may only mean that the same errors are repeated for many, many 


years. 


—J. DOUGLAS GRANT 
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Letters to the Editor 


Juvenile Court in Danger 
To THE EDITOR: 


Congratulations on publishing Erwin Schepses’ paper, 
“Delinquent Children and Wayward Children.” 

Most of the voices now being raised echo Justice Fortas’ 
majority decision in Gault v. Arizona without Mr. 
Schepses’ awareness that “the American juvenile court is 
in danger.” Most writers, eager to bring law and social 
work together in a common cause, beg the questions that 
Mr. Schepses examines, especially the implications of court 
action based on what a child has done rather than what 
he needs. 

With this emphasis on the deliquent act, the court is 
no longer regarded as a “gateway to treatment” but as 
the instrument for bringing juvenile offenders to justice, 
thereby protecting the community from their depredations. 
It is thus one step from the abandonment of the parens 
patriae doctrine to the emphasis on safeguarding the 
constitutional rights of “juvenile criminals” as we do those 
of adult criminals. 

Surely we do not wish to abandon our belief that chil- 
dren can be helped after coming to the attention of the 
juvenile court. Surely, we will not wish to consider use of 
its resources to be the sentencing of the child. 


September 12, 1968 PHYLLIS R. SNYDER 
Director of Community Services 
Berkshire Farm for Boys 


“The New Era” Rings Down Final Curtain 


To THE EDITOR: 


FEDERAL PROBATION has long been one of the most antic- 
ipated publications received on an exchange basis by the 
editorial staff of The New Eva. The high standards of 
journalism so apparent in your finished product have 
been an inspiration for the incumbent and previous edi- 
torial staffs of our magazine. We would be remiss in our 
duties as we ring down the curtain on The New Era for the 
last time, if we failed to tell you of the influence for good 
that FEDERAL PROBATION has had upon us. 

As you can see from the enclosed copy, The New Era 
has gone out of business upon completion of its Summer 
1968 edition. Our editorial journey lasted 54 years. We 
wish it might have lasted another 54 years, for we feel so 
keenly that much remains to be written from the inmate’s 
point of view and from the inmate’s desire to contribute 
something toward the task of finding better ways, im- 
proved ways, of administering criminal justice. For ex- 
ample, this final edition of ours is concerned, in the major 
part, with the subject of recidivism, a topic much in the 
public eye today. Though far from masterful presenta- 
tions, we at least feel we’ve touched the hem of discussion 
about this pernicious trend in misbehavior. 

The other day, while poking around in our files—our 
bound volumes go back to No. 1 in 1914—it suddenly oc- 
curred to me that there is a wealth of material contained 
in many of the editions of The New Era. I doubt that 
there is any aspect of criminal justice, or crime and pun- 
ishment, or penal methodology, parole and _ probation 
techniques, juvenile delinquency, and so on, that has not 
been written about by editorial staff members of The New 
Era, many of whom have long since passed from the scene. 
I became quite engrossed as I looked into those bound 
volumes. 

Be that as it may, the editorial staff and I would like 
you to have this final edition of The New Era for whatever 
interest it may hold for you. A great many of our readers 
throughout the world (North America, South America, 
Europe, Australia, Africa, Asia) have expressed regret 
over the news that The New Era was passing from the 
scene. A great many of these readers are professors of 
the behavioral sciences, as well as students, writers, art- 
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ists, and other professional people. The Chicago Sun- 
Times wrote an editorial in which that major daily news- 
paper also expressed regret. This concerted expression of 
concern has indeed assuaged our own disappointment in 


ringing down the final curtain. 
October 21, 1968 CARL F. GUINEY 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Improving Our Image 


To THE EDITOR: 


Thirty years in probation work have led me to believe 
that two of the major deficiencies in the several score 
probation and parole offices that I have dealt with and 
visited have been in the areas of management techniques 
and public relations. Relatively few probation officers have 
a decisive say in the management techniques to be followed 
in their respective departments, but every probation or 
parole officer can very definitely have a positive role in the 
development of a meaningful public relations program, not 
only in the reaction of the general public to probation and 
parole, but also in the feelings that those who control 
our budgets may have as to our role in the community. 

Considering the prominence that news of crime and 
delinquency receives in the press and on radio and tele- 
vision, we all have noticed the lack of attention that our 
work receives in these media. Every departmental head 
who has prepared a budget, and every probation officer 
who has looked at his salary check, feels the impact of that 
lack of “image.” 

A word that has come into fairly common usage re- 
cently, “charisma,” is defined in Webster’s Seventh New 
Collegiate Dictionary (1965) as “a personal magic of 
leadership arousing popular loyalty or enthusiasm for a 
statesman or military commander.” We are not statesmen 
or military commanders, but, if our work is to be effective, 
we must be leaders in our communities. And “charisma” 
we ain’t got! 

In a period when in the metropolitan areas uniformed 
police and firemen, generally with only a high school di- 
ploma, are drawing $6,000 to $9,000 per year and are seek- 
ing increases of several thousand dollars more per year, 
the professionally trained probation and parole officer with 
a college degree is earning not much more—in some in- 
stances not as much. 

Not that the policeman isn’t worth the salary he re- 
ceives. Those of us in the probation and parole field know 
that he, of all people, is worth every cent he gets because 
of the hours he works, the training required, and the risks 
to which he is subject. In 99 cases out of 100 we certainly 
can concede that he is not overpaid. No one ever built 
himself or his profession by tearing down the other fellow 
or his job. But our own job and professional status could 
certainly stand some improving in the public eye. And 
remember, what is in the public eye is reflected in our pay 
checks. Our ideais and desire to help our fellow man 
brought most of us into this profession, but to stay in it 
and to attract the type of co-workers that we all seek, the 
image is important. We are the only ones who can build 
our image where it needs building. 

The hue and cry of today is for law and order. To most 
of the public, uniformed police represent law and order, 
and when the P.B.A. or other law enforcement groups get 
a referendum on the ballot for a reasonable pay increase, 
it usually brings a pretty good response from the voter, 
but not without having done some homework in public re- 
lations. If we are to increase our standing as a profession, 
we must do ours. 

The average worker in the probation field has neither 
the time nor the inclination to write and produce a sketch 
for production on the television networks or write an 
article with the popular appeal to warrant its publication 
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in Time, Life or Ebony Magazine, but he can do 
something to build his image and that of his profession. 
Every article appearing in the daily or weekly paper that 
has a favorable connotation for the probation and parole 
officer and his efforts improves our public image and our 
standing in the community and with the taxpayer who 
pays our salaries. The police are doing something about 
this through their police athletic leagues and public rela- 
tions programs, and the teachers through their Parent- 
Teacher Associations. Probation and parole departments in 
general, and we as individual workers, do not have the 
means to employ a public relations office to organize and 
carry out a public relations program. But that does not 
say, however, that there isn’t a lot that each of us can do 
individually. 

Local Rotary clubs, womens’ clubs, P.T.A.’s, Leagues of 
Women Voters, and church groups are frequently at a 
loss to secure a speaker who can talk for 10 or 15 minutes 
on a subject of special interest to them. With very little 
imagination and very little of our spare time, most of us 
should be able to prepare such a talk from our personal 
experiences or from the experiences of our co-workers. 

Local newspaper and local radio and television stations 
look for interesting items to fill their space or time. With 
a little thought and effort we can give them what they 
want. 

Crime and delinquency are big news, as a casual glance 
at the front page of almost any tabloid paper indicates. 
Our job should be to make the reader, listener, and viewer 


aware of how probation and parole relate to this subject 
that is in everyone’s mind. If even 10 percent of us do our 
“homework” we will not need a public relations firm to 
improve our image. 

In addition to the exposure which our work can achieve 
with the general public, the probation and parole officer 
can, in a number of ways, create considerable under- 
standing and good will where it will do the most good. 
A letter to the local paper or to the chief of police com- 
mending a law enforcement officer for a job well done is, 
to quote the poet, “twice blest; it blesses him that gives 
and him that receives.” It gives the officer a boost and 
helps build a reservoir of good will where it can do us a 
lot of good. Even a commendation on departmental sta- 
tionery to a school superintendent about an attractive 
oral display around a local school, or to the head of a 
public utility about a thoughtful or helpful gesture by one 
of the company’s employees, can demonstrate to a com- 
munity leader that the probation or parole officer exists 
and is a knowledgeable member of society. And who 
knows? He may vote on your departmental budget next 
year! 

Successful public relations is like successful work in our 
own field. It requires the use of a little imagination and a 
certain amount of effort. 


September 27, 1968 JOHN A. BOLGER 
Assistant Chief Probation Officer 


Essex County (N. J.) Probation Department 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by JOHN A. SPRAGUE 


“Violence, U.S.A.,” by Marvin E. Wolfgang (October 
1968). The author, professor and chairman, Department 
of Sociology, University of Pennsylvania, tells that we 
are confronted with the questions of whether American 
society is more violent now than in the past and whether 
we are more violent than other societies. 

He lists events in our history which suggest that vio- 
lence was worse than now. Included are the Shay and 
Whiskey Rebellions, the antidraft riot in New York that 
killed more than 2,000, the several major strikes in our 
history that involved violence on a vast scale, the Ku Klux 
Klan that was guilty of shootings and whippings in the 
thousands, etc. Recent studies of Boston and Buffalo 
statistics indicate that rates of serious crimes were 
higher in the 19th century than they are today. 

Similarly, the author points to historic events abroad 
to show that violence is not unique to the United States. 
He lists the Stalinist terrors, the 20 years of violence in 
Columbia that brought an estimated 200,000 deaths, the 
aftermath of the French Revolution, etc. 

Conditions conducive to crime and riots are stronger in 
urban areas than in rural areas. Urban life is charac- 
terized by population density, ethnic and class hetero- 
geneity, and reduced family functions. With the ghetto 
Negro these factors are combined with low education, 
economic dependency, overcrowding, and poor or absent 
male models for young boys. Negroes, more than any other 
socially defined group, are subject to forces leading to 
legal deviance. The author links the causes of urban riots 
and urban crime. The forces that generate crime overlay 
the forces that lead to rioting. 


The author believes the remedy lies in disbursing these 
subculture members through subsidized relocation and re- 
distribution of the population. Renewal programs that 
simply shift the location of the subculture will fail. Needed 
is a distribution of the subculture so that it dissipates. 
Small scattered units will prove most effective. 


“Who Defends the Prosecutor?,” by Seymour Gelber 
(October 1968). The author is Assistant Attorney General 
for the State of Florida. His article enumerates the prob- 
lems that confront public prosecutors and suggest that 
the public is unaware of the seriousness of these problems. 
In Baltimore, for instance, the workload went from 1,787 
at the beginning of 1966 to 3,882 in the beginning of 1967. 
No additional prosecutors were hired during that period. 
In addition, staff turnover is a nationwide problem. In 
prosecutors’ offices it far exceeds that of any other govern- 
ment office dealing with the administration of justice. 
Decisions of the Supreme Court and the increase in crime 
have made criminal defense a lucrative specialty and pro- 
secutors are abandoning their offices to enter this practice. 
Low salaries are also a persistent problem. The article 
concludes with references that indicate how longstanding 
these problems have been. 


“A Boy’s Committee as an Instrument of Communica- 
tion,” by Anthony Catalino (October 1968). As director, 
Bureau of Children’s Institutions, Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, the author describes a technique 
used to improve communication between staff and popula- 
a within an Ohio training institution for delinquent 

oys. 

Weekly meetings were arranged where staff members 
would sit with selected members of the population. The 
institution consisted of eight cottages and each of these 
elected an inmate representative to attend. The meetings 
provided a setting wherein population could be heard as 
to what they believe to be grievances. Simultaneously the 
meetings provided an opportunity for the staff to in- 
terpret administration policy. The discussions brought out 
the fact that some longstanding procedures were actually 
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unnecessary. There resulted, for example, the abandoning 
of mandatory church attendance and the prohibition 
against inmates’ telephone calls to relatives. When in- 
mates’ proposals were rejected they were rejected in a 
setting which permitted a detailed justification for the 
denial. There resulted a relaxed atmosphere within the 
institution and an obvious sense of pride among the in- 
mates that they could participate in their institution’s 
function. 


REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by HARRY W. SCHLOETTER 


“The Crime Industry,” by J. J. Tobias (July 1968). Dr. 
Tobias, who is senior tutor at the Police College, Brams- 
hill, Hampshire, writes an interesting article which 
studies criminal activity from the viewpoint of economic 
theory. The author recognizes that to discuss criminology 
from this viewpoint raises certain objections. He replies 
to the objections by stating that “crime is not the only 
activity which results in economic gain but is governed 
also by non-economic factors,’ and “simply that some 
crime is carried on purely for gain by criminals who have 
chosen that form of economic activity for economic rea- 
sons.” 

Dr. Tobias uses terminology generally found in the 
business world. The size of the industry is the first major 
area discussed. He points out that those factors governing 
the entry into the “crime industry” may be regarded as 
similar to the factors affecting entry into any other in- 
dustry. The risks, the returns made, the activities, are-all 
parts of the considerations made prior to entering the 
crime industry. 

Some of the factors which may affect the crime industry 
are: (1) The crime industry today is likely to be relatively 
more attractive than it was in previous years. (2) The 
monies or goods received through crime are not subject to 
any type of tax or deductions made by the National 
Government. “Imprisonment is less frequently used as a 
punishment today than in earlier periods, and conditions in 
prisons are more comfortable than they once were; these 
changes reduce the importance of the risk of imprisonment. 
On the other hand, sentences are now longer than in the 
inter-war period. Moreover, the rise in the general stand- 
ard of living and in the level of control over the condi- 
tions of his life exercised by the average man may make 
prison’s restraints more irksome.” (3) There appears to be 
ample opportunity for the individual person and little capi- 
tal investment is required. As in the private sector, the 
specialized firms are established which will deal with the 
receiving of stolen property, as well as organizations be- 
ing developed for specialization such as driving of get- 
away cars or safe-breakers. 

A point well made by the author is that more thefts of 
cars take place today because of the fact that there are 
more cars to be stolen or rifled. 

The author also discusses the size of the unit and the 
size of the firm and gives a brief historical review of the 
crime industry. He states that, “A parole system may save 
some criminals from committing further crimes; but by 
inducing other criminals to adjust their estimation of the 
non-monetary advantages and disadvantages of remaining 
in the crime industry, it may well increase the number of 
criminals.” 

He also believes that society’s techniques of dealing 
with crime should be re-examined from the point of view 
of economic theory and he recognizes that his article may 
be speculation today but has application for study in the 
future. 


“Therapeutic Community in a Correctional Establish- 
ment,” by Sethard Fisher (July 1968). The author, who is 
an associate professor of sociology at the University of 
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Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, reports on a research 
project which was designed to assess the rehabilitative 
effectiveness of a community treatment center, with a 
therapeutic community orientation, which was built into a 
correctional system. The 2-year program was begun in 
January 1962 when the California State Department of 
Corrections, in conjunction with the National Institute of 
Mental Health, attempted to assess the effectiveness of 
this type of programming. Those studied were predomin- 
antly Mexican-Americans with low levels of education, few 
job skills, and extensive histories of drug use, who were 
received at the Halfway House as their prison terms ex- 
pired, at the rate of approximately six per, month. 

Seventeen months of the study reveal that “the success 
rate for controls was considerably greater than for ex- 
perimentals. Of the 186 subjects in the study, 42.5 percent 
returned to illegal use of narcotics.” 

The author states that one of the reasons for failure of 
this experiment has to do with the absence of certain ele- 
ments which are traditionally viewed as essential to an 
effective treatment process. These related to the attendance 
of each resident at regularly scheduled group meetings 
each weekday which were operated by parole agents whose 
formal training included some college and some group 
counseling while employed by the Department of Correc- 
tions. Professor Fisher comments on some of the tradi- 
tional views of treatment in his article and their success 
or failure to produce results. He states that the social 
interaction in group sessions at Halfway House clearly 
indicated that these basic conditions of an effective treat- 
ment process were not realized during the 17 months of 
operation of the program covered in this report. Residents 
never accepted the responsibility for participation in a 
treatment process at Halfway House, according to these 
traditional rules of the game. Their failure to do so was 
in spite of persistent efforts by staff, first to encourage 
and later to coerce resident involvement. 

Throughout his article Professor Fisher presents many 
examples of why the project failed. These relate primarily 
to the residents’ feelings about themselves. He also dis- 
cusses other treatment models and deals extensively with 
the concept of authority and power. His article is well 
written and worthy of wide reading. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF CORRECTION 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“California Department of Corrections,” by Phil Guthrie 
(July-August 1968). This issue of the Journal was re- 
leased before the Annual Congress of Correction met in 
San Francisco in August and the information officer of 
the California Department of Corrections, therefore, wrote 
this article about his Department, its institutions, its in- 
mates, and its programs. It has control over 26,000 adult 
prisoners in its 13 major correctional institutions, 34 
minimum-security conservation camps, and three correc- 
tional (community) centers. There are 2,0@0 addicts at 
the State Rehabilitation Center and 14,000 parolees and 
ex-addicts under supervision of 500 parole agents. 

There is a centralized system of intake and diagnosis 
but the’ classification and treatment programs are con- 
tinuous. The inmates are housed in the type of institu- 
tions that fit their individual needs. The programs at the 
institutions vary according to the type of inmates they 
house. There are programs of correctional industries, 
vocational training, academic education, counseling, re- 
ligious training, and specialized training involving com- 
munity organizations such as Alcoholics Anonymous. 
Work-furlough programs have been in use since 1965. 

The California Adult Authority sets the terms for the 
prisoners and decides their release date on parole. The 
average time spent in prison is 30 months. 
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Probation is handled by each county but the Department 
encourages its use by granting subsidies. 

“Rehabilitation and Delinquency Prevention—The Cali- 
fornia Youth Authority in 1968,” by Allen F. Reed (July- 
August 1968). The director of the California Youth 
Authority has presented a description of the programs for 
youthful offenders. Although the Youth Authority operates 
10 institutions and four camps for youthful offenders, its 
emphasis is on juvenile delinquency prevention and on 
community rehabilitation projects. It sponsors probation 
subsidy, local community programs, and a very extensive 
use of parole with 300 parole agents aupervising 15,000 
parolees. 


In the same issue separate interesting and informative 
articles are presented by Walter R. Burkhart, parole 
administrator, on the parole programs; by Superintendent 
Roland W. Wood, on the treatment of addicts at the Re- 
habilitation Center; and by Robert L. Eklund, deputy 
director, and William J. Burnett, corrections admin- 
istrator, on the camp programs. 


THE CANADIAN JOURNAL OF 
CORRECTIONS 


Reviewed by VERNON Fox 


“Correctional Innovation and the Dilemma of Change- 
From-Within,” by Dr. Richard R. Korn (July 1968). Once 
a function becomes the responsibility of an indigenous 
group, such as a specialized governmental agency, it is 
remote from public scrutiny and participation. An inef- 
ficient business will be replaced by a more efficient com- 
petitor, but governmental agencies have no such competi- 
tors. Further, the typical consumer of correctional services 
did not elect to be served. The reasons innovations are 
difficult to achieve in corrections are because of (1) the 
invalid attribution of exclusive expertise, (2) the ex- 
clusion from the correctional process of the public, and 
(3) the exclusion of offenders’ participation from their 
own rehabilitation. 

“Juvenile Delinquents or Child Offenders: Some Com- 
ments on the First Draft of an Act Respecting Children 
and Young Persons,” by Tadeusz Grygier (July 1968). The 
first draft of proposed federal legislation in Canada is 
opposed on 17 points that emphasize encroachment of the 
Federal Government on the provinces, terminology, ig- 
noring of comparative law, and other points. 

“Mémoire du Québec 4 la Conférence fédérale-provincial 
sur l’avant-projet de loi sur les Enfants et les Adolescents, 
Ottawa, les 10 et 11 janvier, 1968” (July 1968). The draft 
of proposed legislation for juveniles is opposed by Quebec, 
with full explanation, article by article. 

“Report of the Committee Established To Consider 
Child Welfare and Related Implications Arising From the 
Department of Justice Report on Juvenile Delinquency,” 
an official statement of policy by the Canadian Corrections 
Association (July 1968). Merely changing legislation with- 
out improving resources is futile. Raising the age of 
criminal responsibilty from 7 years to 10 or 12 would 
strain already overtaxed child welfare services. The pro- 
posed legislation should be subjected to the scrutiny of 
as many as possible of the welfare and correctional per- 
sonnel who work with children at the “grass roots” level. 

“Work Release for Short-Term Offenders in France and 
the United States,” by Stanley Grupp and Jaques Vérin 
(July: 1968). Work release or semi-liberté was initiated 
experimentally by the Ministry of Justice in France in 
1951 at Toulouse and formal legislation passed in 1959. 
Similarly, work release has increased rapidly in the United 
States since 1956, though probably not as rapidly as in 
France. The niventages outweigh the disadvantages by 
far. 


“Towards Work Release Legislation in Canada,” by 
Professor John A. MacDonald (July 1968). The rates of 
commitment to penal institutions in Norway, United 
Kingdom, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, the United States, 
and Canada are shown to vary from 44 per 100,000 popula- 
tion in Norway to 240 per 100,000 population in Canada. 
The United States has 200 per 100,000 population. Work 
release could reduce this rate and, simultaneously, improve 
effectiveness. Saskatchewan passed work release legisla- 
tion in The Corrections Act of 1967. It is predicted that 
all of Canada will have work release soon. 


“Montréal a l’avant-garde dan la formation policiére,” by 
Inspecteur Henri-Paul Vignola (July 1968). During the 
reorganization of the Police Service in Montreal, it was 
realized that education of personnel is central to an effec- 
tive police operation. Training and education were 
initiated with the assistance of the University of Montreal. 

“The Sudden Psychosis,” by Dr. G. D. Scott and Dr. R. 
J. McCaldon (July 1968). Schizophrenia may be the re- 
sult of the complex interplay of various biological and 
social forces, but biochemical research has yet to provide 
an explanation. Forced into a seclusive cell of human 
isolation, 0.8 percent of people are destined to schizo- 
phrenia. The authors wonder whether any human being, 
not just those considered prepsychotic, being maneuvered 
into a particular set of emotionally tinged circumstances, 
might not react with “The Sudden Psychosis.” 


BEWAEHRUNGSHILFE 


Probation 
(Germany ) 
Reviewed by FREDERICK A. C. HOEFER 


“Probation in the United States,” by Dr. Dieter Bindzus 

and Dr. Robert M. Carter (July 1968). The authors are 
research fellow and associate research criminologist, 
School of Criminology, University of California, Berkeley, 
respectively. Their 15-page article gives for German 
readers a brief introduction into American probation 
methods. It traces the history, present function and 
methods, extent of use, conditions and revocation, length 
of probation terms, and so forth. It also cites success 
statistics and compares them with similar statistics from 
West Germany. 
’ “The Significance of Social Investigation for Criminal 
Courts and Probation Officers in Making Probation 
Decisions and Selecting Probationers,” by Hans Beese 
(July 1968). The author is director of casework in Ham- 
burg. This article is one of a series (including several 
previous ones by the same author), which the German 
probation journal has published in recent years, dealing 
with pretrial or presentence investigations and their 
importance. As this reviewer has mentioned on several 
previous occasions, the German probation officer today is 
essentially an agent for probation and parole supervision; 
he does not make preprobation investigations. Such in- 
vestigations are the function of separate agencies, known 
as “Gerichtshilfe” and sometimes by other names. In the 
juvenile field they are known as “Jugendgerichtshilfe” 
(aid to the juvenile court). In the adult field they exist 
only in certain cities (particularly Hamburg and Bremen) 
and the probation association and affiliated organizations 
have advocated for some time to have them put in general 
use in all adult criminal courts. Mr. Beese points out 
once more how unsatisfactory the court’s decision must 
be where there is no investigation by a social agency; the 
court must then make a snap decision based on whatever 
scant data have been produced by law enforcement 
agencies or by the accused himself. On the other hand, 
where a proper social investigation has been made by a 
qualified agency, the court can make an informed decision 
and the probation officer, who later supervises the case, has 
the benefit of verified and detailed information. 
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“Problems of Institutional Treatment and Probation,” 
by Alfons Wahl (July 1968). Mr. Wahl is federal attorney, 
Federal Supreme Court, Karlsruhe. This article is his 
lecture given at a judicial conference (Assessorenwoche) 
in November 1967 in Miinster, Westphalia. It aims 
primarily at the orientation of younger or newly appointed 
judges (Assessoren) and explains for their benefit the 
significance of both probation and parole under the 
present German Laws. In comparing both probation and 
parole with institutional treatment, Mr. Wahl stresses 
that the probationer or parolee is actively responsible 
for the conduct of his own life whereas the prison inmate 
only passively accepts the institutional regime that 
is imposed on him. He explains how probation, institu- 
tional treatment, and parole supervision must supplement 
each other to rehabilitate the individual. He also mentions 
briefly prerelease methods now practiced in some insti- 


tutions in the United States, particularly in Chino, 
California. 


“Experiments in Group Work With Particularly Difficult 
Probationers,” by Erika Runge (July 1968). This is a 
very interesting contribution by an experienced social 
worker who served as a full-time probation officer for 
about 7% years. The “particularly difficult” probationers 
with whom she worked included parolees who had 
served long prison terms as well as young men on pro- 
bation who, for some reason or other, were difficult to 
approach. Primarily in order to establish better rapport 
with them, she established informal social contacts out- 
side the normal office routine. In time, this practice 
led to recreational group work, at the probationer’s own 
suggestion, and finally included brief vacation trips of 
a few days’ duration with small groups of young people. 
Miss Runge describes in detail a number of excursions 
to the North Sea island of Helgoland, former German 
naval base and resort island. Not only these excursions 
but also the planning and a great deal of preparation by 
each individual (including efforts to save the necessary 
money) served a constructive purpose. All groups were 
well behaved, enjoyed themselves thoroughly. These 
activities led to greatly improved rapport between the 
worker and some of her most difficult clients. (Your 


reviewer particularly enjoyed reading Miss Runge’s 
article.) 


PROBATION 
(England) 
Reviewed by J. ELDON MINCKS 


REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


“Casework in a Prison Setting,” by K. C. Parris (July 
1968). The prison welfare officer cannot operate solely on 
the principles of his own profession or training, for he 
must recognize the change of setting and adjust thereto. 
In the prison setting there is a challenge to the social 
worker, for no staff can have exclusive claims to all the 
treatment functions. 

The author notes that the welfare of the inmates is 
dependent on prison staff, the prison welfare officer and 
outside social work agencies. The capacity of members of 
the prison service and the probation staff to tolerate 
change and to understand the need for it will determine, 
to a great extent, the improvement in treatment functions 
— the prison setting and the solution of common prob- 
ems. 

“The Rathcoole Experiment: First Year at a Hostel for 
Vagrant Alcoholics,” by Timothy Cook, H. G. Morgan, B. 
Pollak (July 1968). This experiment is aimed at developing 
a more humane and effective way of dealing with the Skid 
Row problem. The management of the hostel included 
social workers, probation officers and psychiatrists. Group 
discussions were of central importance with attempts made 
to build up longstanding relations. 

The first year 34 men were admitted, almost all of whom 
- were so deteriorated and isolated from normal 
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social contacts that they constituted hopeless therapeutic 
problems when judged by usual prognostic criteria ... .” 
Their average age was 45, most of them had been existing 
in Skid Row for several years. All had come from families 
in the lower socioeconomic groups. Half of the men had a 
record of 50 or more convictions for drunkenness. 

The results of the limited treatment (11 men stayed 1 
month or less, eight for 1 to 3 months and 12 remained at 
Ratheoole for longer than 3 months) are summarized: 
“Long-stay men” tended to resent the “short-stay” men; 
many men also resented or were suspicious of help, almost 
without exception. “They showed a profound apathy which 
severely impaired their ability to follow a constructive 
rehabilitation programme. They were afraid to take the 
most elementary steps in establishing contacts with normal 
society.” Some kind of personality disorder was found 
in all cases. 

Experience at Rathcoole suggested only limited success 
was achieved by the rehabilitation efforts. “The Skid Row 
alcoholic needs a vigorous, directive approach designed to 
foster an attitude of self-help rather than passive depend- 
ence.” 


SOCIAL DEFENSE 
(India) 
Reviewed by DALTON Moss 


“Some Aspects of Prison Labour,” by Shri H. C. Sak- 
sena (July 1967). The author, who is inspector general of 
prisons, Uttar Pradesh, indicates work is an essential 
factor in the treatment of prisoners. Prison labor was 
formerly regarded as a means of punishment and an econ- 
omy measure but it now is also used as a tool in social 
rehabilitation. 

Long-term prisoners given hard labor purely punitive 
in character had no rehabilitative effect. Similarly, idle- 
ness has proved harmful to the morale of short-time pris- 
oners resulting in insolence, carelessness, conspiracy, and 
mutiny. Thus on release recidivism usually resulted. It has 
come to be recognized that any prisoner mentally and phys- 
ically fit through work may not only help to pay for his 
upkeep but also may be lifted out of his moral stagnation. 
It may be noted that emphasis on maximum returns can 
as well as idleness be very detrimental to the prisoner’s 
reformation. “If the prisoner is to be reformed, labor must 
be organized in his own interests, even if it means eco- 
nomic loss to the administration because the social benefit 
to a community by his rehabilitation is far greater.” “In 
effect, this means converting prisons into vocational 
schools.” It is not now possible to organize prison pro- 
grams to suit the aptitudes and needs of the individual 
prisoners, but it is a goal to work toward. 

For a long time to come, it may be necessary for pris- 
oners to be kept on jobs which have nothing to do with 
their trades before or after incarceration. This can be very 
beneficial in giving the prisoner training in the habit of 
regular honest work. Many persons have been led to com- 
mit crimes because they have not learned to submit to the 
discipline of work. In other words, learning regular habits 
is no less important than learning a trade. In learning 
work habits he is also learning prison discipline, and his 
labor helps reduce prison maintenance costs. 

In assigning work to prisoners it is desirable, as far as 
possible, to suit the aptitude and desire of the individual 
in keeping with his (1) mental and physical fitness, (2) 
previous training or experience, (3) individual aptitude, 
and (4) rehabilitative prospects—that is, whether he is 
likely to be employed upon release to a job requiring his 
skill. 

There could be an expansion of the use of minimum 
custody camps and institutions with provisions for em- 
ployment of prisoners outside in private industry. This 
type of institution is finding wide acceptance because it is 
giving a reasonable return for the taxpayer’s money and 
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equipping the prisoner so he may adjust to society’s de- 
mands. “The overall aim should be to turn out men who 
are better equipped and better motivated than before so 
that they may become useful members of society.” 

One of the greatest problems in establishing a good 
prison work system is the acquiring of a competent staff. 
An efficient staff with qualities of leadership capable of 
‘commanding respect of prisoners is, therefore, essential 
both for training and production. 


THE JOURNAL OF CORRECTIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Reviewed by C. J. ECKENRODE 


“Glen Mills Reading Improvement Program,” by E. 
Andrew Reynolds (Summer 1968). This is a reprint of a 
report made at the Correctional Education Conference at 
the University of Toronto’ in June of this year by Mr. 
Reynolds who is assistant director of education of the 
Glen Mills Schools, Glen Mijls, Pennsylvania. 

It is a kind of “how to” report in that it describes a 
special, remedial program for the retarded reader. Fifty- 
five students at Glen Mills were singled out by their 
teachers as being in need of remedial instruction in 
reading. They were administered an exhaustive battery of 
tests which not only pinpointed their reading difficulties 
but also revealed their basic attitudinal and behavior 
problems. 

Next followed a series of intensive remedial teaching- 
counseling confrontations 1 hour per day, 4 days per 
week, individually, or in groups of no more than two stu- 
dents each. All the popular teaching techniques were em- 
ployed in these sessions. 

Mr. Reynolds reports that a consensus of staff observers 
is that the program was successful both in helping stu- 
dents ameliorate negative attitudes and behavior and in 
the development of reading skills. 

Perhaps the best feature of all is the fact that this was 
a joint venture of the Glen Mills Schools and the local 
public school authority, wedding the multidisciplinary 
resources of the school for delinquents and the free com- 
munity whence the delinquents come and to which they 
will return. 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST IN 
PSYCHOLUGICAL JOURNALS 


~ Reviewed by ROBERT B. LEVINSON 


“Alienated Youth,” by W. N. Brown (Mental Hygiene, 
July 1968). The author, an associate professor in the 
graduate school of social work at Rutgers, likens alien- 
ated youth in the 16 to 21 age group to rejects of a 
technologically expanding society. Nonplussed, frustrated, 
embittered, these young people cease to struggle; they 
“walk away from it” while society moves on leaving them 
behind. 

Alienation has been equated with delinquency; the 
author sees this as too delimited in perspective. Among the 
alienated he includes underachievers in education, under- 
employed in industry, school dropouts, the unemployed, 
adjudicated delinquents. 

Five society pressures are delineated which, the article 
contends, account for alienation in today’s youth: (1) 


the trend toward urbanization—complexities of urban 
living create instability and uncertainty; (2) the egali- 
tarian thrust—in these revolutionary times the old 
answers to questions such as “who am I?” no longer apply 
and the youth are left confused and disillusioned; (3) 
the drive to succeed—pressures to achieve frustrate 


youth who do not want to compete or whose strengths 
are not valued by society; (4) the concept of “fit”— 
while conformity has replaced individuality and crea- 
tivity as goals desired by society, the expectations for 
youth are often unclear and contradictory, thereby 
fostering rejection of the value of “fitting in”; (5) the 
absence of caring—the high priority accorded doing and 
achieving have left little room for caring and this in- 
creases pressures on children. 

“Programs for Delinquent Boys in Three East European 
Countries,” by A. A. Cohen and Syra R. Cohen (Children, 
July-August 1968). The authors, respectively the Super- 
intendent of Warwick State Training School for Boys 
in New York, and his wife, a psychologist at the Orange 
County Community College, traveled in Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and Yugoslavia “to observe programs and bring 
back new ideas.” They learned that in these three 
countries a child’s truancy, incorrigibility, or running 
away is seen as the “parent’s crime”; consequently, when 
the state takes over the training of these individuals, t!» 
parents are charged for the expenses incurred. Deli: - 
quency is regarded as the result of faulty training anc 
the remedy suggested is rehabilitation through education. 
A boy is not considered ready to leave an institution until) 
he has acquired a marketable skill. 

In Yugoslavia the court can “commit” a delinquent and 
his parents to a program of rehabilitation and therapy. 
This takes place in community social welfare centers. 

Child care workers have received 2 to 5 years of 
specialized training beyond high school, the number of 
years depending on the level of the child with whom 
they will work. This training is required for everyone 
who has responsibility for making decisions that affect 
a child and his family, including police, judges, and the 
staffs of all institutions and schools. Since the child ir 
an institution is not living in a normal situation it is 
anticipated that his problems will be more difficult than 
the average child’s; therefore, he needs well trained 
adults who can devote close attention to him. In order 
to attract experienced and skilled pedagogues, the institu- 
tions offer them higher salaries than school and com- 
munity agencies. 

Institutions are small with 10 to 16 inmates in a living 
unit. Maintenance is kept separate from the training 
and education program. Except for bedrooms, the institu- 
tion is cleaned by charwomen; laundry and mending are 
done by persons hired for these tasks. It is the child’s 
job to learn, the pedagogue’s job to teach; therefore, 
neither is expected to spend their training time on house- 
hold chores or building maintenance. 

The authors found that juvenile delinquency is uni- 
versal; however, who is considered delinquent differs from 
country to country. Within the framework of the culture, 
delinquency and its causes are the same everywhere. 
When any child’s needs are not met, he rebels; only the 
form of the rebellion differs. 

“Psychopathology and Guilt in Heterosexual and Sub- 
groups of Homosexual Reformatory Inmates,” by W. A. 
Oliver and D. L. Mosher (Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
August 1968). A perennial problem in prison populations 
concerns the difficulties created by homosexual activity. 
“Wolves”—aggressive homosexuals—fight among them- 
selves or coerce “sweet boys’—weak, submissive males— 
which may lead to acts of violence. The authors of this 
article explore the extent of pathology within these 
groups which they refer to, respectively, as the “insertors” 
and the “insertees.” 

Selected from the population at the former Federal 
Reformatory in Chillicothe, Ohio, two 15-men groups 
of insertors and insertees were compared with a similar 
number of nonhomosexuals who constituted the control 


roups. 

The following differences were reported: The insertors 
were significantly younger, had significantly less educa- 
tion, and had significantly more restrictions for disci- 
plinary reasons than the heterosexual group. The MMPI 
profiles for the heterosexual group were typical for 
prisoners showing characteristics of impulsiveness, seeking 
for excitement, and engaging in antisocial behavior. 
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The profiles for the insertees showed confusion regarding 
personal and sexual identity. The insertors displayed a 
greater degree of psychopathology on the MMPI than 
did either of the other two groups. They openly admitted 
rebellious, deviant thoughts, feelings, and behaviors and 
appeared quite psychotic-like in their thinking. None of 
these three groups showed evidence of much guilt. 

To the present reviewer this study has significance 
because it challenges the often unstated, but nevertheless 
present, myth, that in a correctional setting the aggres- 
sive male homosexual is (in some way) more normal.” 
The study, moreover, also demonstrates the need to differ- 
entiate among generalized groups (often loosely labled) so 
that more appropriate, differentiated treatment ap- 
proaches can be effectively employed. 


“Re-Evaluating the Concepts of ‘Rehabilitation’ and 
‘Punishment,’” by Melitta Schmideberg (/nternational 
Journal of Offender Therapy, Volume 12, Number 1, 1968). 
Dr. Schmideberg points out that criminology is in the 
process of emerging from the dark ages; while retributive 
justice still exists, it has been discarded (in principle, 
at least) by the civilized countries. 

Maintaining that punishment and rehabilitation are 
not necessarily opposites since the offender’s wish to 
change may be partly motivated by society’s open or 
implied threat, the author contends that rehabilitation 
presupposes the right combination of positive and neg- 
ative incentives. This, in turn, depends upon the char- 
acter of the individual involved since no two inmates 
react in the same way. Care must be exercised to insure 
that severe threat does not lead to excessive fear which 
may have the negative effect of paralyzing an _ indi- 
vidual or making him even more dangerous. 

To this reviewer, Dr. Schmideberg’s focal point makes 
eminent sense, particularly if one conceptualizes confine- 
ment as punishment rather than as a place for punish- 
ment. The difficult task is to develop rewarding programs 
which will serve as positive motivation in what is often- 
times a harsh environment. 

“Review of Homosexuality Research (1960-1966) and Some 
Implications for Treatment,” by P. J. Miller, J. B. Bradley, 
R. S. Gross, and G. Wood (Psychotherapy: Theory, 
Research, and Practice, Winter 1968). Attempting to cope 
with the problem of homosexuality demands the attention 
of anyone responsible for the administration of institu- 
tions with single-sex populations. These authors review 
experimental findings of the past 7 years concerned 
with this area. 

After discussing studies which investigated the under- 
lying dynamics in homosexuality, the authors conclude 
that the most consistent findings concern the family 
patterns among homosexuals. The characteristic family 
pattern includes an overintense, overcritical mother and 
an unloving, critical, physically or psychologically absent 
father. In the area of treatment, the authors’ review of 
relevant studies leads them to conclude that the behavior 
therapy approaches offer the most promising treatment 
strategy. 

The article ends with suggestions for further needed 
research in the area of homosexuality: investigation of 
the differential effectiveness of types of therapy; iden- 
tification of positive prognostic indicators; and study of 
the different characteristics of well adjusted and poorly 
adjusted homosexuals. 

“Future Time Perspective: Its Relation to the Socializa- 
tion Process and the Delinquent Role,” by K. B. Stein, T. B. 
Sarbin, and J. A. Kulik (Journal of Consulting and Clinical 
Psychology, June 1968). The authors explore the hypothesis 
that a more socialized sample of individuals will show a 
greater extent of personal future time perspective than a 
less socialized group. Socialization is defined as “the 
process by which individuals learn the ways of a collectiv- 
ity so that they can function within it.” s 

The research population consisted of 100 high-school- 
aged boys with no legal record of delinquent behavior 
and 100 court adjudicated and institutionalized delin- 
quents. These two groups were matched by pairs on 
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age, race, vocabulary intelligence score, and social status. 
Both groups were administered a specially constructed 
Future Events Test consisting of 36 items (events) which 
could happen at some future time. For each item the 
subject indicated either his age when he thought the event 


would occur or he circled “never” if he thought the 
event would never occur in his future. The future age 
score was the mean of the future ages listed by the 
subject. 

The results indicate that the socialized group had a 
more extended personal future time perspective than the 
less socialized individuals, on both the initial and the 
replicated sample. Further, the more socialized group 
had developed a greater acceptance and integration of 
societal values and goals, and they tended to be more 
homogeneous with respect to future time than the 
delinquents. 

To this reviewer, the Future Events Test represents 
a quick, innocuous index of a delinquent’s current level 
of socialization. It should be possible to compare pre- 
and postinstitutional levels of socialization (as measured 
by this test) and relate this to degree of successful 
adjustment in the community. Should such a research 
project demonstrate a_ significant correlation, then a 
valuable tool may have been developed to aid in the 
assessment of program effectiveness and inmates’ release 
readiness. 

“Verbal Learning, Modeling, and Juvenile Delinquency,” 
by I. G. Sarason (American Psychologist, April 1968). 
There is often a wide gap between activities conducted 
in psychological laboratories (basic research) and its 
application to practical problems. The author of this 
article attempts to bridge this gulf by applying principles 
developed in a series of studies concerning anxiety to 
the treatment of a group of delinquent youth. 

Rather than viewing delinquency in mental 
terminology, Dr. Sarason sees this as a 
inadequate learning experiences.” The delinquent’s devi- 
ant behavior, the author suggests, is the “result of 
inadequate opportunities to observe, display, and, subse- 
quently, receive reinforcement for socially useful be- 
havior.” 

Out of this conception the hypothesis was developed 
that the behavior of juvenile delinquents can be changed 
in a positive direction through systematic exposure to 
models who display socially appropriate behavior. 

An experimental group of 23 boys divided into sub- 
groups of six individuals—four boys and two “models”— 
met three times a week for about 40 minutes each session. 
One of the models (advanced clinical psychology students 
were used but the author feels better results would obtain 
if more peer-like individuals were used) set the stage by 
defining the topic to be discussed. Then he and the second 
model would act out the carefully planned scene—e.g., 
a probation officer counseling a faultering parolee. Fol- 
lowing this, one pair of delinquent boys would act out 
the same scene. A brief discussion and soft drinks would 
follow; then the second pair would act out the scene 
again. A series of 15 different scenes was played out 
in this fashion. 

The findings indicated that the experimental group 
showed more change in their behavior and attitudes 
than did the matched controls—23 boys who received 
no special treatment. Further, it was found that delin- 
quents who have high levels of anxiety and neuroticism 
responded most favorably to this approach. 

This study has import, for the present reviewer, not 
only because it demonstrates a translation of laboratory 
findings into a practical application, but also because 
it offers a new and innovative treatment modality. 
Further, it delineates a group for whom this approach 
seems most beneficial. This represents the taking of 
another step in the direction of establishing specific 
treatments for specified offenders—the goal of differen- 
tial and truly individualized treatment towards which 
many workers in the correctional field urge we direct 
our efforts. 
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66 FEDERAL PROBATION 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by RAYMOND H. CLARK 


“The Courts, The Constitution and Capital Punishment,” 
by Hugo Bedau (Utah Law Review, Volume 1968, May, 
No. 2). The author is identified as a professor of philoso- 
phy at Tufts University who states, quite candidly, at the 
outset that, “Whenever legislatures refuse to modify the 
law in response to demands for reform, other govern- 
mental institutions through which these demands can be 
satisfied should be explored.” He points out that reform 
denied in a legislature can sometimes be obtained through 
the appellate courts and then launches into a discussion 
of the Federal Constitution, advancing arguments which 
might be used to reach the desired conclusion, namely, 
the abolition of the death penalty. There follows the 
charge that sociologists and criminologists must conduct 
further empirical research to provide the missing evi- 
dence necessary to support those arguments before the 
courts. 

Closing on a note similar in tone to the opening pas- 
sage, the author asserts that, “There is also reason, 
unfortunately, to expect that the state legislatures (and 
Congress) will continue to be sluggish in discharging 
their responsibility to bring our penal codes into con- 
formity with the ‘evolving standards of decency’ 
(hence) . the courts cannot hope to escape their 
heavy responsibility.” That being, apparently in the 
mind of Mr. Bedau, to do what the people refuse through 
their legislators to do. 

_“Punishment of a Narcotic Addict for Crime of Posses- 
sion: Eighth Amendment Implications” (Notes from 
Valparaiso Law Review, Volume 2, No. 2, 1968). This 
article addresses itself to the constitutional question of 
whether the imposition of criminal punishment for pos- 
session of narcotics by an addict for personal consumption 
is unconstitutional as “cruel and unusual punishment.” 
A brief consideration of the drug addiction problem, 
generally, is presented with a minimum of statistical 
references and is followed by an analysis of the existing 
statutory framework. 

_The authors assert that a drug addict cannot control 
his possession of drugs anymore than he can control 
his addiction. The compulsion is so strong that the 
addict must have the drug to maintain his disease and 
the compulsion renders all other motivations subservient. 
They conclude, therefore, that possession of narcotics 
by an addict for personal consumption constitutes cruel 
and unusual punishment. 

“Parole Revocation in the Federal System” (Notes from 
The Georgetown Law Journal, Volume 56: 705, 1968). 
Pointing out that the Federal Parole Statute is silent 
as to procedural safeguards in parole revocation hearings, 
save for the requirement that a retaken parolee must be 
given an opportunity to appear before the Board, the 
authors suggest that the last 10 years, however, have 
seen a halting but discernible trend toward adopting, 
at least, a minimal procedural safeguard for the parole 
revocation hearing. 

The Note examines and evaluates current Parole 
Board practices as they reflect various court decisions 
and examines what further procedural safeguards are 
reauired. 

The authors conclude that certain procedural safe- 
guards are essential and that the same may be instituted 
without making every revocation hearing into a “full 
dress criminal trial.” They suggest that the best solution 
to the problem would be for Congress to amend the 
parole statute and set out in detail the elements of a 
revocation hearing. 

The article offers that in the case of a technical viola- 
tion of parole, the parolee should be given the right to 
release on his own recognizance between the time of 
retaking and the revocation hearing and that if the 


alleged violation has been the subject of a criminal charge, 
the Board of Parole should not interfere with such bail 
arrangements as may be made with the interested court. 
Further, they contend that the parolee should be given 
the explicit right to both retained and appointed counsel 
as well as the right to confront adverse witnesses and 
access to the Board’s presently confidential reports. 
Moreover, both the Board and the parolee should be 
given the power of compulsory process. Finally, the 
Board should be required to establish the “factual basis 
for revocation by something akin to the ‘preponderance 
of evidence’ rule” used in civil cases. 

Doubtlessly recognizing the trend of American govern- 
ment toward “reaction from pressure,” the authors submit 
that there is not likely to arise a group so bent as to 
“goad” the Congress into activity and hence offer that 
the impetus for change may well have to originate with 
the judiciary. The hoped-for result: an expansion of the 
“ephemeral, indefinable, ever shifting concept” of due 
process of law. 

Appellate Review of Legal but Excessive Sentences: A 
Comparative Study,” by Gerhard O. W. Mueller and Fré Le 
Poole (Vanderbilt Law Review, Volume 21, No. 4, May 1968). 
In this article the authors, a professor of law and a 
research assistant, respectively, at the New York Uni- 
versity School of Law, recognize that the American 
criminal statutes do not generally establish criteria to 
be followed by trial judges in sentencing and thus the 
right of judicial review of sentences is largely unavail- 
able. The authors attempt to examine and evaluate the 
continental system in which the criminal codes generally 
provide sentencing guidelines, thus enabling sentence 
review to be obtained as a matter of law. 

Various comparisons are made concerning law and 
sentencing procedure between those in existence in the 
United States and those in various European nations. The 
comparisons enable the authors to conclude that the 
continental law, more readily than ours, regards a proper 
criminal sentence within the legislative framework to 
be a matter of law and, therefore, reviewable. Further, 
while our legislatures have rarely seen fit to provide the 
judiciary with legal criteria for the imposition of legally 
proper sentences, many European legislatures have pro- 
vided their judges with such criteria. 

The writers offer the conclusion that if the European 
experience teaches anything, it is that an imaginative. 
free-thinking judge, properly guided by the qualified 
basic penal-correctional objective, must be trusted to 
find the right sentence. Since the sentence is then a 
matter of law, it is subject to review and revision by 
an appellate court, which has its own criteria and 
approach when interpreting legal goals of punishment 
and correction. 

“A Tale of Two Districts: A Comparative Study of the 
Operation of the Criminal Justice Act of 1964 in the 
United States District Courts of the Eastern District of 
Michigan and the District of South Dakota,” by Travis H. 
Lewin (Wayne Law Review, Volume 14, No. 2, Spring 1968). 
The author, an assistant professor of law at Syracuse 
University, records the results of a field study conducted 
in two federal judicial districts for the purpose of 
determining whether the indigent defendant is receiving 
the assistance contemplated by the draftsmen of the 
Criminal Justice Act. The two districts were selected 
for study because they provided interesting contrasts 
in geographical, environmental, and social makeup. 

The author concludes that despite the lack of experience 
in the administration of the relatively new act, the effect 
generally has been to improve the quality of representa- 
tion in both districts. It has not resulted in an unjusti- 
fied increase in the cost of administration nor has it 
measurably increased the workload of the courts. Further, 
it has not led to an unjustified increase in defendants who 
escape conviction. And, finally, implementation of the act 
promises to the author a realization of the framers’ 
desire “that poverty should not prevent a defendant from 
advancing a complete defense.” 
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POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAU 


“Is Your Child Headed for Trouble?” by Stan Leslie 
(This Week, August 11, 1968). As a result of studies and 
research conducted in recent years, psychiatric crimi- 
nologists seem to agree that small children headed for 
delinquency or crime flash danger signals as early as the 
age of 2—and almost always between the ages of 4 and 6. 
Using the “Social Prediction Table” developed by Drs. 
Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, an 11-year study conducted 
by the New York City Youth Board disclosed 85 percent 
accuracy in forecasting which of the 6-year-olds would 
end up as delinquents, and with 95 percent accuracy, 
which ones would not. 

The five major factors in the Glueck prediction table 
are discipline of boy by father, supervision of boy by 
mother, affection of father for boy, affection of mother for 
boy, and cohesiveness of family. A weakness of the Glueck 
table as used by laymen is that it requires parents to 
diagnose themselves, and this type of psychiatric or 
social worker objectivity is difficult to achieve. The most 


A New Typology of Crime 


Criminal Behavior Systems: A Typology. By 
Marshall B. Clinard and Richard Quinney. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1967. Pp. 498. 
$7.95 (paper). 


It may be that a theory which will explain all kinds of 
criminal behavior will never be worked out. The varieties 
of crime are too diverse. Certain types of crime can be 
explained, however, and this book makes a contribution 
toward grouping crimes into general classes. The detailed 
introduction to each chapter, together with the rather 
carefully selected readings from the literature plus papers 
written especially for the book, could serve as a stimulus 
for further research that will clarify hitherto unstudied 
forms of criminal behavior. 

In chapter 1 the authors critically survey the literature 
on criminal typology. They throw out, for example, 
legalistic classifications. It is true that a man might have 
raped the housewife during a burglary and be legally 
categorized merely as a burglar. Correctional workers 
who have had considerable firsthand contact with certain 
kinds of legal offenders, however, have often noted that 
“con forgers’” are more intelligent than the average 
inmate and are quite likely to be inmate politicians. 
They also may have noted that the so-called “rapo” or 
nonviolent sex offender who exploits children often cries 
when questioned about his crime and, to the embarrass- 
ment of the prison chaplain, is likely to show a strong 
interest in religion. Some of these common sense observa- 
tions may have value when trying to work constructively 
with certain types of legal offenders. 

Individualistic classifications are also tossed out rather 
cavalierly. But the classification used with success for 
selecting youths in California who could profit from 
intensive treatment in the community rather than in the 
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alarming danger signal in a child’s conduct is a sudden 
change of behavior, such as changing from outgoingness 
to moodiness and from too much talking to too little. The 
author indicates that the course of history may be changed 
by failure to act upon early diagnosed symptoms, and cites 
the cases of Lee Harvey Oswald and Jack Ruby, both of 
whom were given psychiatric interviews as children but 
failed to receive the recommended therapy or treatment. 
“Prisoner, Help Prisoner” (The Lion, September 1968). 
Some 40 inmates of the Illinois State Penitentiary at 
Joliet have volunteered over 8,000 man-hours since May 
1961 in producing talking books for the blind. The Joliet 
Lions Club contributed the material for the construction 
of soundproof booths to be used for the tape recording of 
books on such subjects as mathematics, accounting, and 
zoology. Only a few inmates are chosen from a long list of 
volunteer recorders, usually those with some college train- 
ing and the ability to comprehend and translate such dif- 
ficult subject matter as the graphs, charts, and formulas 
of the sciences. Inmates must read and reread passages 
before recording to insure complete understanding. The 
article observes that a blind “reader” has much in common 
with the inmate recorder in that both are prisoners, the 
inmate in his cell and the blind individual in his world of 
darkness, with only one, however, having a chance for 
parole. 


institution is essentially individualistic—worked out by 
professionally trained psychologists. 

Even in reviewing sociological studies, those analyzing 
the distinctive roles played in prisoner societies have been 
omitted. Sykes, for example, has a chapter on this topic 
in his Society of Captives, and Schrag’s typology of inmate 
roles is the only one included by the President’s Task 
Force on Corrections in its final report. 

In spite of these negative points it should be stressed 
that the typology of criminal behavior formulated by 
Clinard and Quinney is worthy of careful study. They 
have constructed eight types: (1) violent personal crime, 
(2) occasional property crime, (3) occupational crime, 
(4) political crime, (5) public order crime, (6) conven- 
tional crime, (7) organized crime, and (8) professional 
crime. These are analyzed at the beginning of each of 
eight chapters in terms of four classification character- 
istics: “criminal career of the offender” (the extent to 
which a continuing criminal career is involved); “group 
support of criminal behavior’; “correspondence between 
criminal behavior and legitimate behavior patterns”; and 
“societal reaction.” The eight types are ranked on the 
basis of. the first of these criteria. The first four types 
are rated “low” in the career continuum; the next two, 
“medium” and the last two, “high.” 

Edwin Sutherland is cited twice as frequently in this 
book as any other author. This is wise. He was the first 
criminologist to use the term “criminal behavior systems” 
in a significant way. To Sutherland an offender did not 
exhibit a criminal behavior system unless crime for him 
was “a way of life.” The circus drifter and the pickpocket 
were used by him as examples. It is interesting to review 
Clinard’s and Quinney’s classification from this point 
of view. 

In general, the first four types show little that would 
fit Sutherland’s standard. Sometimes one finds a man 
with a pattern for murder or first-degree assault but he 
is rare. “Occasional property criminals” are by definition 
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“the opposite of career criminals.” The occupational 
criminal, an extension of the white collar offender to- 
include other occupations, does not regard himself as a 
criminal, but as a respectable citizen. “Political crime,” 
write the authors, “consists of violations which oceur in 
the course of the attempt to protest, express beliefs about, 
or alter in some way the existing social structure.” 
“Persons who commit political crimes do not identify 
with crime or criminal behavior.” In “public order crime,” 
especially for call girls, homosexuals, and drug addicts, 
one begins to find deviant subcultures and approaches to 
a criminal way of life, but with “conventional criminals” 
(robbers, burglars, and the like) the move toward a 
criminal behavior system is clearer. In organized crime 
and professional offending, crime is definitely pursued as 
a livelihood, the criminal thinks of himself as such and 
with the professional he is committed to the world of 
professional criminals. 

This is an interesting book with many excellent selec- 
tions on specific aspects of the eight types. It will have a 
number of uses but will be especially valuable for stimu- 
lating discussion in a critically minded group of graduate 
students. 


University of Washington NORMAN S. HAYNER 


The Utility and the Inevitability of Crime 


Crime and the Social Structure. By John 
Barron Mays. London: Faber and Faber, Ltd., 
1967. Pp. 256. 35s. 


Dr. Mays, a distinguished professor in the Department 
of Social Science at the University of Liverpool, has 
added his voice to those criminologists who say that there 
is an aspect of normality in crime and that a delinquency 
structure can be functicnal in our society. Along with 
other social theorists in Britain, notably Howard Jones, 
he sees a steady state of crime resulting from the constant 
change that naturally runs concurrent with advancing 
civilization. 

The author has organized his book much like the 
typical criminology text with chapters on Crime Statistics, 
White Collar Crime, The Sex Offender, The Habitual 
Offender, Vandalism, Etiological Theories, The Socializa- 
tion Process, etc. However, his central thesis, having to 
do with the vital relationship between crime and our 
social structure, is neatly woven throughout the more or 
less standardized framework and culminates in a final 
chapter titled, “Conclusions and Prescriptions.” The 
writing is lucid and lively with none of the pseudoscien- 
tific jargon or obscurantism which burdens similar books. 

By making a distinction between normal and abnormal 
crime or between “benign” and “malignant” offenses, 
Dr. Mays points the way to differential treatment. 
Abnormal crime is malignant and psychopathological. It 
is quite different from normal or benign crime and its 
existence serves a negative function for both the individ- 
ual and society. The only response to be made to abnormal 
crime is to mobilize all possible forces toward the complete 
destruction of it. Sadistic murder would presumably be 
an example of abnormal crime. 

So-called normal crime is found within every stratum 
of society and it represents, at least in part, “the dynamic 
life and expanding prosperity of our society.” While 
falling substantially short of Durkheim’s view of the 
social usefulness of crime, Mays nevertheless observes 
that crime, as a conflict situation, is not always dysfunc- 
tional for society. He sees the majority of crime as 
evolving from ordinary social processes, some of which 
are decidedly criminogenic. Even when criminogenic social 
processes are not in operation, the stresses produced by 
a dynamic social structure often leave a residue of delin- 
quency as a byproduct. The usefulness of normal crime 
is analogous to the usefulness of pain in a physiological 
system. Crime and pain can be indicators of trouble or 
imminent deterioration in a complex working system. 
By taking corrective action in response to the indicators, 
the system is able to survive. To simply extinguish the 
indicators of systematic disorder without making profound 
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adjustments in regard to causal or related factors is to 
court disaster. It would be like taking aspirin for a head- 
ache caused by a brain tumor—eliminating the headache 
but not the tumor. The present concentration on the treat- 
ment of individual offenders leads us astray and such con- 
centration obscures the etiological importance of social and 
economic conditions. The tendency is to make the individ- 
ual offender a kind of national scapegoat covering social 
ills. Abnormal crime simply must be extirpated, as one 
would a cancer, but normal crime, being symtomatic, re- 
quires a more pervasive and sophisticated remedy. 

The delinquent activities of a youthful gang serve as 
an example of normal crime. It is natural for people to 
join social groups where they feel secure and valued. 
Joining a gang is not an action entirely isolated from the 
normal goal of society. Society must learn to tolerate 
some of the delinquency manifested by the gang and 
when the gang begins to engage in excessively dangerous 
criminal acts it should be transformed rather than sup- 
pressed. In the transformation, good qualities are retained 
and socially acceptable substitutes are found for the bad 
qualities. 

Along with many other criminologists writing on the 
subject, Mays is aware of the weaknesses and general 
unreliability of crime statistics. Still, he is inclined to 
use them for whatever they are worth. He sees crime 
as definitely on the increase. The increased crime rate 
may be recognized as the not unexpected coefficient of 
our dynamic and expanding society. Describing crime 
as endemic rather than epidemic in our society, and even 
while recognizing its functional role, Mays nonetheless 
advocates a proper control of crime lest we become a 
criminal society instead of a society having and reacting 
to crime. 

Mays’ thesis is certainly not new but in his book it 
enjoys a clear and convincing exposition. Incidentally, 
speaking of newness, the present edition of the book is 
dated 1967 and is purported to be a newer or updated 
version of the first edition which came out in 1963. 
Frankly, this reviewer could find little evidence of re- 
vision in the present edition, except for the inclusion of 
more recent statistics in the appendix and a few newer 
references. The references, on the whole, are relatively 
old and unoriginal. 


Florida State University EUGENE H. CZAJKOSKI 


Perspectives on Middle-Class Delinquency 


Middle-Class Juvenile Delinquency. Edited by 
Edmund W. Vaz. New York: Harper and Row, 
Publishers, 1967. Pp. 289. $3.95 (paper). 


This volume is one of a series of “Readers in Social 
Problems.” Only a few of the articles are written for this 
volume. Most are selected from professional periodicals; 
there are several selections from books. The readings 
are arranged in four parts: (1) The Adolescent Youth 
Culture; (2) Socioeconomic Status and Juvenile Delin- 
quency; (3) Patterns of Middle-class Delinquency; and 
(4) Theories of Middle-class Juvenile Delinquency. 

The authors seem to be in general agreement that 
most juvenile delinquents are not deviates but conformists 
to the culture of their peers (the Adolescent Youth 
Culture or the subculture of delinquent peers). Emphasis 
on this view may be a wholesome counteraction to a 
longtime trend among social workers to regard the 
delinquent as a sick person in need of psychological and 
psychiatric study—a theory which has overburdened 
available clinics. 

There is also a consensus among the authors that 
most adolescent youth do not entirely reject the culture 
of their parents. To quote Ira L. Reiss writing on Sexual 
Codes, they “want independence from their parents but 
not from the total adult culture.” Middle-class parents 
encourage adolescents to participate in the social 
activities of their peers—parties, dances, boy-girl relation- 
ships. Middle-class juvenile delinquency may result when 
these parent-approved activities go beyond socially 
acceptable limits. Such data as are available indicate 
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some difference between middle-class and lower-class in 
types of delinquent activities. 

No article in the book discusses correctional treatment. 
The objective of all authors seems to be to present facts 
as they find them. Since these selections are for use as 
supplemental reading in undergraduate courses, one 
assumes that discussion in class may deal with use of 
the facts in planning correctional treatment. However, 
one wonders if most of the writers were concerned beyond 
picturing an existing situation. 

One article does, by implication, point to possible pre- 
vention. “The Protective Environment and Adolescent 
Socialization,” by William A. Westley and Frederick Elkin, 
is a study of 20 adolescents and their families in a 
suburb of Montreal. The study indicates that these 
adolescents did not suffer emotional tension and stress; 
that they placidly accepted and continued the parental 
culture. The writers do not claim that the study has 
widespread application. Twenty cases—even intensively 
studied—are too small a group to form a basis for opinion. 
Also, the locale may be atypical. The article could, 
nevertheless, be a starting point for discussion of ways 
of family and community living which could transmit to 
youth the basically sound values of parental culture, while 
promoting the feeling of security needed for adapting 
that culture to changing conditions. 

For this reviewer, these readings emphasized a long- 
felt frustration regarding efforts to better understand 
the juvenile delinquent. There has been a proliferation 
of studies of groups of juvenile delinquents—studies of 
relatively small segments of the delinquent population in 
scattered locales, each study from a somewhat different 
angle. Probably many of the studies are financed by 
foundations or government. Would we not obtain more 
meaningful information if the grantors planned large- 
scale studies and distributed the grants to participants 
in scattered and varied locales? 

Part IV of the readings (Theories) raises doubts in the 
mind of this reviewer whose reactions are based on per- 
sonal theories formulated after years of contacts with 
hundreds of juvenile delinquents. Your reviewer suspects 
that undergraduates reading the theories presented in 
Part IV could suffer a mild attack of intellectual 
indigestion. 

The value of this volume depends to a great extent 
upon the quality of classroom discussion in courses in 
which the readings are assigned. An instructor with 
imaginative leadership could make constrrctive use of 
most of the articles. 


Chicago, Ill. IRENE KAWIN 


Symptoms, Causes, and Treatment of Alcoholism 


Basic Handbook on Alcoholism. By Harry Milt: 
Scientific Aids Publications, 1967. Pp. 95. $2.00. 


This paperback handbook, with an excellent intro- 
duction by Mark Keller, editor of the Quarterly Journal 
of Studies on Alcoholism, and the clear and concise 
information on alcoholism by the author, is a valuable 
contribution for those interested in and concerned with 
the problem of alcoholism. It fills a very definite need, 
especially so since there has been no reduction in the prob- 
lem. It is a serious problem which is steadily increasing 
to epidemic proportions. Although declared a disease by 
the American Medical Association in 1956, there is no 
drug available, as of now, to effect a cure as has been 
the case with other diseases. 

In a clear, objective, and readable manner the author 
covers in 13 chapters such topics as: What is Alcoholism?, 
Drinking and Drinking Patterns, A Theorv on the Causes 
of Alcoholism, Treatment and Methods Used. Alcoholics 
Anonymous, and The Alcoholic Emplovee. He did con- 
siderable research as evidenced by the 5% pages of 
references. 

This handbook is a valuable contribution to both lay- 
men and professionals as an introduction to the alcoholism 
problem and should whet the appetite of those desiring 
an in-depth study of this problem area. 


Unfortunately, too many concerned about alcoholism 
often are not knowledgeable about the problems of uncon- 
trolled drinking. They are unaware that it is treatable and 
arrestable, but not curable. They are unaware that alco- 
holism definitely shows detectable symptoms, that it is 
progressive, and, if not arrested, fatal. They are unaware, 
moreover, that treatment, both private and public, is 
available. 

This reviewer would have liked to have seen more 
space devoted to the program of Alcoholics Anonymous 
in view of its widely conceded success over all other 
disciplines of treatment, both individual and combined, 
and also because of its availability, in all areas, at all 
hours, at no cost to the individual or the community. 

Endorsement by many leaders in the field is sufficient 
to make this publication required reading for all inter- 
ested in and concerned about alcoholism and its attend- 
ant problems. 


Washington, D. C. EDWARD W. SODEN 


Social Problems and Social Action Programs 


Combatting Social Protlems: Techniques of 
Intervention. Edited by Harry Gold and Frank 
R. Scarpitti. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 1967. Pp. 580. $6.95. 


The editors of this volume have assembled from a 
variety of diverse journals, government pamphlets, and 
documents from both public and private repositories 
some social action program techniques which are cur- 
rently being utilized in this country to solve some of 
the major social problems of our time. Some nine major 
social problem areas are discussed by approximately 48 
writers regarding poverty and unemployment, education 
and educational opportunities, race relations, urban 
change and development, mental illness, crime and delin- 
quency. drug addiction, and alcoholism. The social prob- 
lems discussed include both community and _ individual 
disorganization or deviancy. 

The editors state that this book of readings is, “designed 
primarily to serve as a text for survey courses in social 
problems, but it can also be adapted as an extension of. 
or supplement to. any of the more conventional social 
problems text books currently in use.” It is this reviewer’s 
ovinion that the editors do, in fact, meet the primary 
objective quoted above. In perusing the various intro- 
ductory statements and articles written by persons who 
are involved in the analysis of social problems and the 
implementation of techniques for resolving these problems, 
one notes that they are representative of diverse techniques 
currently being utilized to solve or ameliorate some of 
the human problems of our day. 

One of the most unique and provocative chapters in 
this book is chapter 11 entitled “The Professionalization of 
Problem Solving.” In it the writers indicate that pro- 
fessional problem solvers must be trained, and must be 
extensivelv utilized to help solve or ameliorate many of 
our complex human problems by borrowing from the 
knowledge actually accumulated by the social and be- 
havioral scientists. 

This reviewer was particularly pleased with the editors’ 
introductory statement that there is a very justifiable 
public demand for the solution of social problems and 
that the professional behavioral or social scientists have 
never regarded themselves as being the appropriate 
personnel to involve themselves in applied behavioral or 
social problem-solving techniques. It is the reviewer’s 
feeling that there must be a much greater and more 
effective coordination between the academic professions 
and the problem-solving “professions,” so that the most 
effective use can be made of the currently accumulated 
social and behavioral scientific knowledge. Too often 
universities have completely isolated themselves into a 
shell of theoretical intellectualism without effectively 
assisting in the solution of human problems. Certainly 
the total worth of the universities in this countrv can 
never be realized unless they more directly participate 
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in collective social action and applied research in the 
solving or amelioration of such problems. 

The main criticism this reviewer has of this book is 
that the materials might have been a littic better 
organized, and that perhaps most of the major techniques 
being currently utilized could have been identified and 
briefly stated. The articles could have been used as 
specific illustrations of some of these techniques of inter- 
vention. It is possible that the persons reading this text 
may tend to concentrate primarily on the methods de- 
scribed in it. This may narrow their scope of problem- 
solving techniques. Additionally, it is this reviewer’s 
opinion that the various authors of articles should have 
been more properly identified by professional association 
and occupation. 

Combatting Social Problems is an excellent “first.’’? The 
articles are representative of techniques of intervention 
being utilized, and will be helpful to the read«r «s student, 
citizen, or teacher. 


Indiana State University WILLIAM NARDINI 


Latest Look at Britain’s Penal System 


Prison: The Prison System in Britain. By 
Michael Wolff. New York: Barnes and Noble, 
Inc., 1967. Pp. 303. $8.00. 


Though himself more a newspaperman than a pro- 
fessional penologist, Michael Wolff brings us a complete 
and up-to-date account of the institutions for erring 
Britishers, the young as well as the adult. What it may 
lack in penetrating analysis, it makes up for in thorough- 
ness of detail with regard to traditional as well as more 
recent innovative measures. 

Part Two describes each of the various types of con- 
finement in a separate chapter; succeeding sections 
describe elements common to them all: treatment, train- 
ing, program, staff and aftercare, imparting an acquaint- 
ance with the various types of institutions, the kinds 
of persons committed to them, and to what they are 
subjected. 

“The overriding impression left by the penal system,” 
says the author, “is one of obsolescence.’’ One is reminded 
of John Conrad’s conclusion in Crime and Its Correction 
after having made a survey of many of the prisons of 
this country, as well as Northern and Eastern Europe, 
that their “message is punishment.” 

Perhaps the most sensitive account to be found in the 
author’s informative volume is the description of the 
reception process. It is here that the inconsistency of tra- 
ditignal and contradictory approaches to the sentenced of- 
fenGer are perhaps most strikingly revealed. The new 
arrival, still cowering under a commitment order from the 
court—whether juvenile or adult—finds himself a few 
hours later in an institution which pitilessly deprives him 
of every vestige of his former life at the same time that 
it attempts to persuade him that he is about to undergo 
a period of rehabilitation designed to make possible his 
reentry into society as a law-abiding person. While the 
author here restates the prevailing estimate of the 
Borstals—that their current caseloads reflect a more 
difficult and aggressive type of boy, of “lower mental 
calibre” with consequent higher rates of postrelease fail- 
ure—it is nevertheless heartening to learn that they 
have not abandoned certain progressive measures: fur- 
loughs and home visits, summer camping experiences, 
halfway houses, and similar facilities for prerelease 
training. 

The old order changeth, but traces remain to remind 
us that the early vestiges are never wholly gone: 
Corporal punishment, for example, although abolished 
in prisons, is still “used with some frequency” in some 
of the “Approved” (reform) schools for boys, but “rarely 
used” in the remand homes (what we would call detention 
homes or children’s shelters) . 

The author employs the terms “group counseling,” 
“group therapy,” and “group dynamics” somewhat inter- 
changeably, and while he shows some knowledge of recent 
developments in this area, nowhere does he refer to 
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guided group interaction on which so much reliance is 
being placed these days. From the fairly detailed descrip- 
tion it would appear that what is meant is what would 
be called here “group therapy,” in which the role of the 
staff member—frequently not a specially trained person— 
is perhaps more extensive than would be that of his 
opposite in group programs found in the United States. 

In the 30 years which have elapsed since the first open 
prison was established at New Hall Camp, the number 
of men serving at least part of their sentence under open 
conditions has increased from 50 to more than 3,600. 
It can be readily appreciated that such a program is 
perhaps more feasible in a small, compact, and densely 
populated island. 

Classification—which began in 1823 with the passage 
of the “Gaol Act” of that year—has reached its height, 
in the author’s opinion, in the Borstal system which en- 
compasses a sufficiently large number of stations (24), 
balanced evenly between open and closed, to make possible 
the careful implementation of the recommendations of the 
classification board at the reception center where all boys 
destined for Borstal training are first sent by the court. 

While an attempt is thereafter made at the particular 
school to carry classification further, it is interesting 
to note that England is plagued to the same degree that 
we are here by the difficulty of providing advanced 
techniques and machinery, within the vocational training 
program, to fit the inmates who pass through it to find 
a place in the technology of the world outside. 

All in all, this is a very thorough description of the 
existing facilities, program and effectiveness of the cur- 
rent British prison and reform system, with its 43,000 
inmates in a total of 289 institutions for children and 
young people, men and women. 

There is value for us in the finding that this averages 
out to approximately 150 persons in each place of con- 
finement—a figure much lower than we can boast of in 
many such places in our own country. 

The author concludes with a suggestion that preven- 
tion of crime in the near future may well be attained 
by a “computerized register of potential delinquents” 
whose names would be drawn from a variety of sources 
to whom such children come to attention—schools, welfare 
offices, housing, church and voluntary workers. The 
author is quick to acknowledge that his suggestion 
smacks of 1984 as Orwell described it, but warns that 
the projected increase in delinquency by that yesr may 
well make some such register necessary. The consequent 
invasion of individual rights which such a plan would 
cause does not seem to overly concern the author. 

The sun sets today on many a former British Colony 
basking in newly won, if not altogether happy, independ- 
ence. The mother country, meanwhile, shares with us 
concern for two serious social problems: violent crime 
and the problem of racial integration. If Britain can 
help the world to find a solution for them, she may attain 
a new kind of preeminence. There is much to be found in 
Michael Wolff’s book to suggest that this may be hap- 
pening even now. 


Boston College BENEDICT S. ALPER 


The Rise of Drug Addiction in Britain 


The Drug Scene in Great Britian: Journey Into 
Loneliness. By Max M. Glatt. et al. Baltimore: 
Williams and Wilkins Co., 1967. Pp. 117. $4.75. 


One of the most controversial issues on the American 
social, legal, and medical scenes is whether narcotic drugs 
should be legally dispensed to confirmed addicts. Those in 
favor of legalization generally point to the favorable 
British narcotic situation as proof that legal dispensation 
is resnonsible for the low incidence of addiction. Edwin 
M. Schur, author of Narcotic Addiction in Britain and 
America (reviewed in FEDERAL PROBATION, September 
1964). was such a proponent although his study revealed 
that the addict population was substantially different from 
the American counterpart. Thus, Schur’s investigations 
revealed that most British addicts were middle-aged and 
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middle-class females who became addicted in the course 
of medical treatment, a situation which did not pertain 
to the American scene. 

The Drug Scene in Great Britain reveals that there 
has been a startling deterioration in the favorable drug 
situation within the past few years. In the Preface, the 
authors point out that the marked growth of British 
addiction should be a source of disillusionment to the 
American advocates of legalization. Within the 2-year 
period between 1964 and 1966, the number of addicts 
known to the British Home Office has almost doubled, 
from 753 to 1,349. Contrary to popular belief, narcotic 
addicts are not required to register, and it is, therefore, 
estimated that the number is at least double the official 
figures. No attempt is made to record the number of 
methedrine addicts whose numbers exceed heroin addicts. 

The demographic portrait of the British drug abuser 
has undergone a drastic change. The picture closely 
approximates the characteristics of the American drug 
user. There has been a marked increase in drug experi- 
mentation among the lower socioeconomic groups, a sharp 
decrease in the age of onset of addiction, most abusers 
are male, a decrease in drug abuse by the medical and 
allied practitioners, and a steep increase in the number of 
nontherapeutic addicts. A clear-cut subcultural drug 
milieu has developed. These demographic characteristics 
are quite the opposite of the situation that existed at the 
time of Schur’s study. 

We learn, for example, that most British doctors refuse 
to treat addicts. Only 13 physicians in the London area 
involved themselves to such an extent that they did a 
thriving business. No attempt is made to stabilize -the 
heroin dosage in accordance with the addict’s actual needs. 
Since most addicts who visit a physician for the first time 
have a tendency to exaggerate their degree of narcotic 
involvement, they are generally prescribed large dosages. 
The excess drugs are sold on the black market or are 
given free to novices thereby creating new narcotic 
statistics. 

A detailed study of a number of British addicts reveals 
that most resort to “pushing” their excess supply. Pre- 
scription forgery and larceny complete the criminal 
pattern. Many heroin users combine the drug with cocaine 
for the “speed ball” effect. Students of the subject have 
long been aware that cocaine has more pernicious psycho- 
logical effects than heroin. 

The book cites several case histories describing the 
life cycle of addicts. The case of George, a musician, is 
typical. A moderately accomplished musician, he began to 
deteriorate as soon as he began to experiment with drugs. 
“Four years after he began to take drugs, George no 
longer played jazz, nor did he care about jazz. Drugs had 
taken over as the dominant and driving force in his life. 
Sex, food, clothes, parents, work—none of these things 
meant anything to George ... drugs became not the 
ane a driving force in his life, but the sole driving 
orce.”’ 

The reader is shocked to learn that the mortality rate 
among addicts is 11 percent with a median age of 25 
years, a rate 50 times that of the normal population, 
and considerably greater than the American addict mor- 
tality rate. 

Finally, the notion that the British system is a treat- 
ment procedure is completely false. Little attempt is 
made by the physician to motivate the addict to abstain 
from drug usage. Instead the “treatment” revolves around 
the indiscriminate prescription of drugs. The average 
British addict like his American counterpart leads a 
useless, ambitionless and aimless existence, a large pro- 
portion existing on welfare allowances. 

The final portion of the illuminating book contains the 
recommendations of the British Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee which, among others, proposed that treatment 
should be taken away from general practitioners. It was 
suggested that these centers should be given the right— 
by means of new legislation—to detain addicts compul- 
sorily. Additionally, a system of compulsory notification 
of addicts to a central authority was recommended. A 
comprehensive treatment system including group therapy, 
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vocational rehabilitation, and aftercare with a built-in 
research design is advocated as a means of eradicating 
the scourge of narcotics. ee 

In short, it appears that the British are beginning to 
veer in a direction approximating the American system 
of treatment and control. This is a logical outcome in view 
of the gradual disappearance of the clear-cut differences 
which characterized the British and American drug scenes 
until a few short years ago. The one major difference be- 
tween the new British approach and the American treat- 
ment regimen is the legal prescription of heroin. But even 
this difference dwindles somewhat in importance in view of 
the recent expansion of several American maintenance 
dosage programs (methadone and cyclazocine). 

The book is must reading for persons concerned with 
the social and personal dysfunction caused by addiction. 
Because of the explosively controversial subject of nar- 
cotic legalization, it is imperative that one have an inti- 
mate knowledge of the results of the legalization pro- 
totype—-The British System. 


New York City MEYER H. DISKIND 


Homosexuality: A Psychoanalytic View 


Understanding and Counseling the Male Homo- 
sexual. By Stanley E. Willis, II, M.D. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1967. Pp. 248. $10.00. 


This is not a book for laymen and, indeed, those pro- 
fessionals who are not committed to a psychoanalytic or 
an ego-psychological posture for either the explanation 
or treatment of homosexuality will find much of what the 
author says either unsatisfactory or difficult. It is not 
that this is a bad book nor, given its presuppositions 
about psychosexual development, that it fails in any 
major way to adequately present its material. It is, 
however, excessively narrow in its focus both in terms 
of its theoretical and practical implications. It is tech- 
nically accurate in its review of at least the psychoana- 
lytic literature; however, it fails to discuss any of the 
relevant sociological, anthropological, and psychological 
research on homosexuality or sex deviance in general. It 
is this lack of breadth that limits its utility to those whose 
interests lie in corrections and rehabilitation. 

Looking at the book from its own point of view, that 
is, from the point of view of psychoanalytic theory, the 
book has a singular virtue. It is neither dogmatic nor 
excessively committed to the position that all homosexual 
acts are in and of themselves indicators of psycho- 
pathology. Homosexual acts are seen to derive from many 
possible psychodynamic sources and the meaning of the 
acts are jointly dependent on this history of the individ- 
ual and the current situation that surrounds him. This 
movement to a concern with both the history and the 
present situation—away from a single-minded concern 
with the historical and particularly childhood anteced- 
ents of behavior—is an important departure and devel- 
opment. There is still an excessive concern with child- 
hood experience and further a tendency to interpret 
childhood meanings in terms of adult attitudes and values. 
For example, certain types of attachments to the opposite 
sex parent are called incestuous, but there is no way in 
which the child could understand his behavior as such. 
Only in the eyes of the adult observer can the behavior 
be called incest. What it is that the child feels and how 
he comes to utilize the earlier experiences as part of his 
adult adjustment are currently unclear. - 

In one sense, part of the volume’s virtue is also a defect. 
The capacity of the author to see many sources of truth 
also allows him to be too eclectic in his sources, pulling 
together points of view that are, in fact, contrary when 
the total structure of the thought of the person quoted 
is used. This tends to reduce the intellectual effectiveness 
of the book. 

Probably the greatest value of the book is the attention 
that is given to a more civilized and humane attitude 
toward homosexual actors, the recognition of the com- 
plexity of their behavior, and the way in which this 
behavior is influenced and shaped by societal forces. The 
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author clearly sees that our legal structure is a major 
burden to the homosexual, does not deter him from his 
behavior and, in fact, may prevent him from modifying 
his behavior toward the heterosexual or even becoming 
comfortable with his own homosexuality. 

Given the narrow focus of the work, its content is of 
limited value to the larger number of members of the 
correctional field, though it might be read with profit by 
the professional staff of any correctional agency. Its 
greatest values, for anyone working with the homosexual, 
regardless of the setting, are the insistence on the variety 
of meanings attached to homosexuality and the way it 
is integrated into individual lives, as well as the humane 
tone that the work has as a whole. 

State University of New York 


Stony Brook, N.Y. 


JOHN H. GAGNON 


Reports Received 


Adult Drug Offenders. Bureau of Criminal Statistics, 
Department of Justice, Sacramento, Calif., 1968. Pp. 81. 
The results of a followup study of 1960 adult drug 
offenders are reported in this publication. A segment of 
all drug offenders arrested in 1960 was traced for 5 
years to determine the proportion continuing drug use, 
their degree of progression to more serious drug use, 
and involvement in crime other than drugs. 

Adult Probation in the United States, 1968. National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency, 44 East 23 Street, 
New York, N. Y., July 1968. Pp. 90. The material con- 
tained in this publication is concerned with the laws 
related to adult probation in the 50 states, Puerto Rico, 
and the Federal Government as amended through 1968. 
The laws are analyzed according to 15 different categories. 


The NCCD Standard Probation and Parole Act is also 
included. 


Civil Commitment Program for Narcotic Addicts. 
Department of Corrections, Research Division, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., 1968. Pp. 121. This publication contains 
statistical data from the inception of the program in 
1961 through December 1966. The California Rehabilita- 
tion Center is for the compulsory inpatient treatment 
of narcotic addicts and provides extensive outpatient 
supervision. 

Crime and Delinquency in California (Annual Report). 
Department of Justice, Bureau of Criminal Statistics, 
Sacramento, Calif. Part 2, 1968. Pp. 11. Part 1 of this 
annual report was published earlier in May and sum- 
marized information on major crimes, arrests, and police 
dispositions. This report presents the basic figures on 
superior court prosecutions and dispositions. 

Education and Training for Criminal Justice. U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Social 
and Rehabilitation Service, Washington, D. C. Juvenile 
Delinquency Publication No. 78, 1968. Pp. 126. This is 
a directory of universities and agencies which report 
major training programs for practice in corrections, law 
enforcement, and the courts. 

Juvenile Court of the District of Columbia (Annual 
Report). The Juvenile Court, Washington, D. C.. 1968. 
Pp. 48. This report reviews the Court’s jurisdiction, 
purpose, the range of services, and the Court’s needs. 
Detailed statistical tables showing trends in numbers 
and types of referrals, dispositions make up the appendix. 

An Occasional Paper of the School of Social Work. 
The School of Social Work, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. No. 6, 1968. Pp. 17. This publication con- 
tains two papers entitled, “The Use of Groups at a 
Training School for Delinquent Girls” and “Group Work 
in a Maximum Security Prison,” both prepared by 
members of the institution’s treatment staff and faculty 
of the School of Social Work. 


The Philadelphia Detention Center. American Founda- 
tion Institute of Corrections, 1532 Philadelphia National 
Bank Building, Philadelphia, Pa., June 1968. Pp. 34. 
This new institution for unsentenced prisoners was opened 
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in 1963 and the study reported in this publication was 
initiated at the request of the Pennsylvania Prison 
Society. Population trends and programs are described 
and recommendations for future planning listed. 

Shaw Residence. Bureau of Rehabilitation, 412 Fifth 
Street, Washington, D. C., 1968. Pp. 124. The Shaw 
Residence is a community correctional residential treat- 
ment program for releasees in the District of Columbia. 
This report describes the organization and program of 
Shaw Residence since its inception in 1964 and includes 
the results of a followup study of a resident and a 
nonresident group. 


Statistics on Public Institutions for Delinquent Chil- 
dren, 1966. Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. Statistical 
Series 89, 1967. Pp. 58. The data reported in this survey 
cover the fiscal year July 1965 to June 1966. On June 30, 
1966, approximately 51,000 children were living in public 
institutions for delinquent children, an increase of 16 
percent over 1964. ; 

Work Preparation and Job Placement Services in the 
Youth Probation Process. Center for Study of the Un- 
employed, Graduate School of Social Work, New York 
University, New York, N. Y., 1967. Pp. 74. This publi- 
cation contains the proceedings of a workshop conference 
dealing with the relevant issues and chief problems 
in the current employment prospects of the youthful 
offender. A jsecondary interest of the conference was that 
of ascertaining the capacity of the employment services 
within the community. And third was the issue of the 
larger social dimensions and barriers to the correctional 
rehabilitation of the vcuthful offender. 


Books Received 


The Crime of Punishment. By Karl Menninger, M.D. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1968. Pp. 305. $8.95. 

A Criminal Justice Sustem and the Indigent: A Studu 
of Chicago and Cook Countu. By Dallin H. Oaks and 
Warren Lehman. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1968. Pp. 203. $7.50. 

Criminology in Action. Edited by Denis Szabo. 
Montreal: Les Presses de L’Université de Montréal, 1968. 
Pp. 464. $7.25. 

Delinauency and Crime: Cross-Cultural Persnectives. 
Bv Ruth Shonle Cavan and Jordan T. Cavan. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1968. Pp. 244. $5.95. 

A Dictionary of Words About Alcohol. By Mark Keller 
and Mairi McCormick. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers 
University, 1968. Pp. 236. $7.50. 

The Field of Social Work, Fifth Edition. By Arthur E. 
Fink, C. Wilson Anderson. and Merrill B. Conover. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Inc., 1968. Pp. 534. 
$7.95. 

Organized Crime in Chicago (Part III of the Illinois 
Crime Survev. 1929). By John Landesco. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1968. Pp. 293. $7.50. 

The Police on the Urban Frontier: A Guide to Com- 
munitu Understandina. By George Edwards. New York: 
The American Jewish Committee, Institute of Human 
Relations Press, 1968. Pp. 90. $1.00. 


Prison Within Society: A Reader in Penology. Edited “ 


by Lawrence Hazelrige. New York: Doubleday and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1968. Pp. 536. $7.95. 

Sexual Problems: Diagnosis and Treatment in Medical 
Practice. Edited by Charles William Wahl, M.D. New 
York: The Free Press, 1967. Pp. 300. $7.95. 

Toward Effective Counseling and Psychotherany: Train- 
ing and Practice. By Charles B. Truax and Robert R. 
Carkhuff. Chicago: Aldine Publishing Company, 1967. 
Pp. 416. $10.75. 

Understanding Alcoholism: For the Patient, the Family, 
and the Employer. Compiled and edited by the Christopher 
D. Smithers Foundation, Inc. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1968. Pp. 257. $6.95. 
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News From the Field 


Ben S. Meeker Elected 
President of FPOA 


Ben S. Meeker, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court at Chicago since 1950 and director 
of the Federal Probation Training Center, was elected in 
November president of the Federal Probation Officers As- 
sociation. He succeeds Albert Wahl, chief probation officer 
for the United States District Court at San Francisco, who 
served as president for two 2-year terms. 

Burrell G. Kilmer, chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court for the District of Maryland, was 
elected executive vice president. Brayton B. Crist, federal 
probation officer at Newark, N. J., was elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

Meeker first entered the Federal Probation System in 
1939. During an interim period of 10 years he served in 
the Navy’s correctional system during World War II and 
also was a member of the social work faculties at the 
University of Chicago and Indiana University. 

He was the first recipient of the Richard F. Doyle Award 
presented annually by the Federal Probation Officers As- 
sociation for outstanding contributions to the Federal Pro- 
bation System. He also was presented with the annual 
award of the John Howard Association of Chicago and was 
the first to receive the Irving W. Halpern Award presented 
each year by the National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency for maximum achievement in the probation field. 

Meeker has his master of arts degree from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago School of Social Service Administration. 
He was a consultant in probation to the Commonwealth 
courts of Puerto Rico and also the Ministry of Justice of 
the German Federal Republic. From October 1966 to 
January 1967 he conducted, under a Fulbright grant, a 
series of lectures and seminars for probation officers 
attending the National Family Court Probation Training 
and Research Institute in Tokyo, Japan. He has served 
in various capacities as a member of national committees 
in the welfare and correctionai fields. 


Patrick V. Murphy Named To Direct Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration 


Patrick V. Murphy, director of public safety for the 
District of Columbia since 1967, was appointed by 
President Johnson in October to be administrator of the 
Federal Government’s new Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration established by the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968, approved June 19, 1968. 

Murphy started out in the law enforcement field as a 
patrolman with the New York City Police Department, 
rising to the rank of lieutenant as well as a staff member 
in the Emergency Service Division. From 1952 to 1961 
he was instructor and training officer with the New York 
City Police Academy and also instructor in police science 
at the College of the City of New York. 

From January 1963 to June 1964 he was on leave from 
the New York City Police Department to serve as chief 
of police for Syracuse, N. Y., and to reorganize the 
department. On his return to New York City he was 
named commanding officer of the new $10 million Police 
Academy and was promoted to deputy chief inspector. 

He is a former dean of administration and police science 
in the College of Police Science at the City University of 
New York. 

Murphy has a bachelor’s degree from St. John’s Uni- 
versity and a master of public administration degree from 
the City College of New York. He is a graduate of the 
National Law Enforcement Academy of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 
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Morris Kuznesof Selected 
For Richard F. Doyle Award 


Morris Kuznesof, federal probation officer at New York 
City since 1951, is the recipient of the 1968 Richard F, 
Doyle Award presented annually by the Federal Probation 
Officers Association for significant contributions to the 
Federal Probation Service. 

For more than 10 years Kuznesof has made a special 
study of drug addiction and is one of the best informed 
persons in the country on the problem, particularly its 
treatment aspects. In 1959 he was appointed a member 
of the National Advisory Council of the U.S. Bureau of 
Narcotics and in 1962 he participated in the White 
House Conference on Narcotic and Drug Abuse. 

In 1967 Kuznesof helped to organize the Narcotics Co- 
ordinating Committee for Queens County, N. Y. He has 
lectured extensively to civic and professional groups on 
drug addiction. He is a doctoral candidate at New York 
University in the field of human relations. 

Kuznesof is the first nonsupervisory probation officer to 
receive the Doyle Award which was established in 1963. 
Others who have received the award are Ben S. Meeker, 
chief probation officer at Chicago; Edward W. Garrett, 
retired chief probation officer at Washington, D. C.; 
William C. Nau, chief probation officer for the District 
of South Carolina; and George H. Gilpin, chief probation 
officer at San Antonio, Texas. 


William F. Byron, 
Sociologist, Dies 


William F. Byron, 76, a criminologist to whom Nathan 
Leopold dedicated his book, Life Plus 99 Years, died 
November 21 at Stockton, Calif. He had been serving as a 
visiting professor at the University of the Pacific since 
1962, lecturing in criminology and juvenile delinquency. 

Professor Byron came to Stockton after he retired as 
chairman of the Division of Social Work at Northwestern 
University. He was once secretary to the well known 
social worker Jane Addams, and was business manager 
of Hull House which was founded by Miss Addams and 
was one of the country’s first settlement houses. 

He was a former officer of a number of social and wel- 
fare agencies in Illinois. He was closely identified with 
the field of probation and parole and for a number of years 
served as chairman of a committee appointed by the 
judges of the United States District Court at Chicago to 
recommend candidates for probation officer positions in 
that court. 


61 Leavenworth Inmates Receive 
Diplomas in Graduation Ceremonies 


Sixty-one inmates at the U. S. Penitentiary at Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, received diplomas at a graduation ceremony 
held at the institution on August 23. 

Ten men received the degree of associate in arts from 
Highland Community Junior College, Highland, Kansas, 
and 51 men received General Educational Development 
(GED) diplomas. Six of the men were awarded desk pen 
sets and copies of Roget’s Thesaurus for outstanding 
achievement. 

Dr. T. E. Woodrum, president of Highland College, 
awarded the degrees and Martin F. Chapman, extension 
representative of the University of Kansas, presented 30 
credit-hour certificates to 17 men. 

Relatives of the 10 who received associate in arts 
degrees attended the ceremony as well as a dinner for 
the graduates. More than 200 inmates attended as guests. 
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Karl Menninger Takes to Task the 
Country’s Criminal Justice System 


There has probably been no real increase in violent 
crime in America, declares Dr. Karl Menninger, leading 
American psychiatrist, teacher, and author of widely 


read books in the field of human behavior, but there is ~ 


more than enough of it everywhere. 

Referred to by The Wichita Eagle as “a refreshing 
voice in a Nation which has been panic-stricken about a 
crime increase which most of us know only by hearsay,” 
Dr. Menninger in his recently published book, The Crime 
of Punishment, comments on crime and violence in the 
United States. 

“We’ve convinced ourselves that things have grown so 
bad that we must have law and order at any cost,” Dr. 
Menninger asserts. “That way is the guaranteed path to 
hardening the criminal and to truly increasing the crime 
rate. 

“Our country is not sick or crazy,” he states, “and our 
civilization is not disintegrating. We are not more violent 
or criminal than we used to be. But we are more aware of 
our troubles. This is a sign of health.” 

“The crime of punishment,” he adds, “is that punish- 
ment aggravates crime. Quick and appropriate penalties 
are required, but not a spirit of vengeance.” 

In his book Dr. Menninger proposes startling remedies. 
He believes the sock-it-to-‘em theory of controlling frus- 
tration and anger and greed is futile and self-defeating. 
He would cure crime by strengthening the arm of the 
police, but not with guns. He would not treat the police- 
man as a common laborer and would elevate his status, 
training, and pay. He would replace punitive vengeance 
with scientific assessment and useful devices for effective 
rehabilitation. He would introduce psychiatric and psycho- 
logical services not only after conviction, bui also before 
sentence is assessed. 

Dr. Menninger is chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
the Menninger Foundation at Topeka, Kansas. Among 
his published works are The Human Mind, Man Against 
Himself, Love Against Hate, and A Psychiatrist’s World. 
His most recent book, The Crime of Punishment, is pub- 
lished by The Viking Press, 625 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 10022. 


578 Narcotic Addicts Committed 
During NARA’s First 14 Months 


There were 578 narcotic addicts committed for examina- 
tion and evaluation under the Narcotic Addict Rehabilita- 
tion Act in its first 14 months of operation, ending 
August 31. Of the 578, a total of 249 was committed to 
treatment. Five hundred thirty of the addicts evaluated 
entered the program at their own or their family’s 
request. That portion of NARA under which these addicts 
received services is administered by the National Institute 
of Mental Health. 

“The number of patients receiving treatment under the 
Act during the first year demonstrates the gap which 
existed in referral and commitment procedures before the 
Act passed,” according to Dr. Sherman N. Kieffer, 
director of the NIMH Division of Field Investigations. 
“Many of the addicts now receiving treatment under the 
legislation would have been sent to jail with little hope 
ne ne rehabilitative services under the old system,” 

e said. 

Pending establishment of a network of community-based 
inpatient treatment facilities, most addicts committed 
under NARA will continue to be treated at the NIMH 
Clinical Research Centers in Lexington, Kentucky, and 
Ft. Worth, Texas. Treatment at one of these centers is 
followed by supervised aftercare in the community. After- 
care and rehabilitative centers for discharged addicts have 
been established in 25 of the Nation’s cities. 

The new comprehensive treatment centers are being 
developed in Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Albuquerque, 
New York, and New Haven, Connecticut. 
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Career in Juvenile Work 
Planned by 0. J. Simpson 


O. J. Simpson, national gridiron star from the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, is aiming for a social work 
career in the field of juvenile problems, he indicated in 
a recent interview. Should he play professional football 
next year, he will look for work in his specialty in the 
ghettos of Northern California during the off-season. 
Last summer, in conjunction with the USC Neighborhood 
Summer Youth Program, he helped coach football to 
underprivileged children. 

“Aside from my personal involvement and experience 
in ghetto life, I’m interested in juvenile work because I 
like kids,” he said. “They are so interesting and responsive 
and you can really influence them. Many kids in im- 
poverished areas just need someone to talk to.” 

The winner of the Heisman Trophy says he knows what 
it is like to be a kid on the streets. “If it hadn’t been for 
my interest in sports—who knows where I’d be now? 
When my friends were out getting in trouble, I was at 
football practice.” 

Previously a sociology major, “O. J.” has changed his 
studies to public administration and will graduate in 
January 1970. In tune with the research and new proj- 
ects on urban ecology conducted in USC’s School of 
Public Administration, he believes his background will 
help him meet the social problems he will confront as a 
worker with juveniles. 


Two Probation Officers Honored 
For Professional Competence 


Edwin J. Coventry, for 33 years a federal probation 
officer for the United States District Court for the 
Western District of Washington, was the recipient, on 
December 6, of a plaque from his colleagues of the 
western area of the United States, representing 13 states, 
in recognition of professional competence. 

Also honored with a similar plaque was Vincent 
Napoleon, federal probation officer at Albuquerque, N. M., 
who has been in Government service 36 years. 

Coventry’s award was presented in the courtroom of 
Chief Judge William J. Lindberg. Napoleon received his 
award at a ceremony, on October 24, in the courtroom of 
Chief Judge H. Vearle Payne. Representatives of federal 
law enforcement agencies and members of the court 
family were present at both ceremonies. 


NCJCJ Announces Training 
Center for Juvenile Justice 


A national training center in juvenile justice will be 
opened in 1969 under the direction of the National Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges. 

An expansion of prior efforts, the center will be housed 
at the University of Nevada campus and will offer pro- 
grams both at the center and around the country. 

With the cooperation of the University and the Na- 
tional College of State Trial Judges, the center will offer 
a wide variety of professional development programs for 
juvenile and family court judges, court referees, probation 
staff, police officers, child welfare agency personnel and 
others. The program will be funded by the Fleischmann 


. Foundation and guided by an advisory board. 


A 3-week summer college will be offered to new per- 
sonnel. More experienced judges and officials will have an 
opportunity at various times during the year to attend a 
short seminar or a week-long institute designed to in- 
crease their understanding of the rapidly evolving law and 
of the behavioral sciences. 

John F. X. Irving, executive director of the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges, serves as dean of the 
training programs. Gerald B. Gersey, a sociologist, is 
assistant dean. 
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Winners of E. R. Cass Achievement 
Award Announced at Prison Congress 


Reed Cozart, recently retired United States Pardon 
Attorney, General John F. McMahon, commander in chief 
of the Volunteers of America, and Lt. Col. Carl R. Dueill 
of The Salvation Army were selected for the E. R. Cass 
Achievement Award for 1968. The awards were presented 
at the Congress of Correction at San Francisco, in August. 

Cozart retired from Federal Government service after 
a 35-year career as federal probation officer, associate 
warden, and warden with the Bureau of Prisons, and 
pardon attorney. He has been a member of a number of 
boards and councils in the correctional field and has writ- 
ten articles for nationally known magazines. He continues 
as a member of the editorial staff of FEDERAL PROBATION 
which he has served since 1941. A fuller statement of his 
correctional career appears on page 76 of the March 1968 
issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 

General McMahon was born of parents who were pio- 
neer officers with the Volunteers of America which he 
now heads. He has served the organization for 35 years 
and was brought to the national headquarters at San 
Francisco in 1948 by Maud Booth. While in his position 
of national leadership he extended in large measure the 
services of the Volunteers of America to prisoners and 
their families. He has been an active member of the 
American Correctional Association for 25 years and has 
served on various committees of the Association. He is a 
charter member of the National Association of Social 
Workers, a past member of the Board of the National 
Conference on Social Welfare, and has served on various 
boards and commissions of organizations related to cor- 
rections, welfare, and the field of religion. 

Colonel Dueill, for 28 years of his nearly half a 
century of service with The Salvation Army, has special- 
ized in the correctional ministry. As chaplain, he has 
counseled with men and women in prisons and with their 
families. He has advised governors, legislators, and cor- 
rectional administrators in religious programming in 
correctional settings. He served as a consultant in the 
preparation of the American Correctional Association’s 
Manual of Correctional Standards. 

The E. R. Cass Award was established by the American 
Correctional Association in 1962 in honor of President 
Emeritus Cass who served as general secretary of the 
ACA for 40 years. The award, a plaque, and life member- 
ship, are presented to three persons each year in recogni- 
tion of outstanding meritorious achievement and contri- 
butions to the field of corrections. 


Theatre Rehabilitates 
As Well as Entertains 


Theatre for the Forgotten is a 1967, New York State 
chartered nonprofit corporation. Endorsed by New York 
City and State correction officials, the project has been 
supported by individual contributions and grants from the 
J. M. Kaplan Fund and the New York Foundation. The 
City has provided the 15-member company with a tempo- 
rary rehearsal building at a rental of $1 a month. Actors’ 
Equity Association has allowed Theatre for the Forgotten 


= use professional performers without compensating 
them. 


Productions have been brought to Riker’s Island, Hart’s 
Island, the Bronx House of Detention for Men, and the 
Women’s House of Detention. Although the basic company 
is composed of professional performers and technicians, 
prisoners are used also. This is the only known program in 
the country providing both professional entertainment to 
the prisoners and the opportunity for constructive reha- 
bilitative involvement. 

During the past season, Theatre for the Forgotton 
performed to approximately 6,000 prisoners. One hundred 
inmates of Riker’s Island and the Women’s House of 
Detention actively participated as actors and technicians. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Albert Wahl, CPO at San Francisco, 
To Retire After 30 Years’ Service 


Albert Wahl, chief probation officer of the United States 
District Court for the Northern District of California 
since 1949, will retire January 10 after 30 years’ service 
with the Federal Probation Service. 

A graduate of the University of California (Berkeley), 
Wahl was appointed a federal probation officer at San 
Francisco in 1938 and was elevated to the position of chief 
probation officer 11 years later. Before entering the proba- 
tion field he was U.S. commissioner at the Lassen Volcanic 
National Park and coordinator of CCC camps. 

Wahl was prominently active with the Federal Proba- 
tion Officers Association and in November completed 4 
years as its president. He was associated with the San 
Francisco Project, a 5-year probation research effort of 
the University of California’s School of Criminology, the 
U.S. Board of Parole, and the San Francisco probation 
office. He is a member of the Advisory Committee of the 
School of Criminology and has been a guest lecturer at the 
school. 

He has been a member of the Advisory Committee of 
FEDERAL PROBATION since 1965 and is the author of a num- 
ber of articles in correctional journals. 


Church Laymen Conduct Group 
Meetings With lowa Inmates _ 


Inmate-outmate discussion group meetings have been 
introduced into the treatment program at the Iowa State 
Penitentiary. Four laymen from the First Christian 
Church at Fort Madison visit the institution for an hour 
each Saturday morning to participate in group meetings 
with 10 to 12 inmates. Encouraged by Chaplain Sherburne 
L. Ray, with the approval of Warden John E. Bennett and 
chief of treatment services George B. Welding, the 
discussions are held in the Protestant Chapel. 

Chaplain Ray reports that the purpose of the discussion 
groups is to provide a religious therapy situation in which 
group members can express and examine their ideas and 
feelings about living in today’s world. Topics are spon- 
taneous and there is no attempt on the part of the leader 
to introduce subjects or to instruct. The chapel setting, 
the church affiliation of the outmates, and the presence of 
Bibles as a resource, according to Chaplain Ray, “serve 
to encourage the application of religious concepts to the 
concerns of living.” 


Delinquency Act Authorizes 
$150 Million Over 3-Year Period 


When President Johnson affixed his signature to the 
Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act on 
July 31, he signed into law the second of two acts passed 
by the 90th Congress which have great potential for 
improving corrections, reports the Joint Commission on 
Correctional Manpower and Training. 

Like the earlier measure—the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act—the juvenile delinquency act 
authorizes federal funds and technical assistance for state 
and local juvenile correctional programs and personnel. 
Appropriations have been made under the crime control 
bill, but funds for the juvenile delinquency grants await 
Congressional action. 

The juvenile delinquency act authorizes federal expendi- 
tures of $150 million over a 3-year period, with $25 million 
in the 1969 (current) fiscal year, $50 million in 1970, and 
$75 million in 1971. These funds will provide aid for a 
wide range of facilities and services in state and local 
programs to prevent delinquency and rehabilitate delin- 
quents. 

The new law adopts a modified form of block grants to 
states, with extensive safeguards for local programs and 
special inducements to states to participate in such 
programs. 
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Prison Population for 1966 
Decreases 5.3 Percent 


Sentenced prisoners in state and federal institutions as 
of December 31, 1966, dropped from 210,895 in 1965 to 
199,654, or a decrease of 5.3 percent. This was the fifth 
consecutive year the prison population has fallen and 
represents the largest drop since World War II when the 
number of prisoners declined 8.8 percent during 1943. 

The decline in state prisons was 5 percent in 1966 and 
that for federal prisons, 8.5 percent. 

The number of prisoners received from court by state 
and federal institutions also decreased for the fifth con- 
secutive year, from 87,505 in 1965 to 77,857 in 1966, a 
decline of 11.0 percent. 

For the second straight year the number of releasees 
returned after violating the terms of their parole or 
other conditional release declined 8.9 percent in 1966 
compared with an 0.8 percent decrease in 1965. 

On December 31, 1966, there were 6,951 sentenced 
female prisoners confined at state and federal institutions, 
8.2 percent below the 1965 figure of 7,568. The number of 
female prisoners received from court decreased 11.4 per- 
cent in state institutions and 15.4 percent in federal 
institutions. 

The figures on prison population were released by the 
Department of Justice in the National Prisoner Statistics 
Bulletin (August 1968) published annually by the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons. 

The Department of Justice has released preliminary 
figures for 1967. The prison population as of December 
31, 1967, was 195,679, or 2.0 percent below the year-end 
population for 1966. 


Key Personnel for Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs Bureau Announced 


Attorney General Ramsey Clark announced in Septem- 
ber the appointment of 30 key personnel and the creation 
of 17 regional offices by the Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs. He said the actions complete a major 
governmental reorganization ordered by President Johnson 
to strengthen federal efforts against the illegal sale and 
use of drugs. 

The reorganization established the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics and Dangerous Drugs by merging the Bureau of 
Narcotics and the Bureau of Drug Abuse Control under 
the Department of Justice. 

The Attorney General said John Edward Ingersoll, 
who was earlier named director of the new bureau, “has 
effectively mobilized personnel and facilities of the two 
former bureaus into a single, strong unit geared for 
massive efforts in enforcement, education and research.” 

Heading the list of appointments were those of John 
Finlator, former director of the Bureau of Drug Abuse 
Control, and Henry L. Giordano, former commissioner of 
narcotics, as associate directors. Giordanc will head 
enforcement while Finlator will supervise other bureau 
functions. 


Franklin Bruder New Chairman 
Of NCCD Board of Trusices 


Franklin F. Bruder was elected to succeed Judge 
Caroline K. Simon as chairman of the NCCD’s Board of 
Trustees at a board meeting held in October at New York 
City. Bruder had been chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Judge Simon remains a trustee of NCCD. 

Upon stepping down as Board Chairman, Judge Simon 
was presented with a scroll in testimony to her 6 years’ 
service as chairman and her 25 years as a trustee. The 
scroll read, in part: “Her deep commitment and involve- 
ment, which resulted in a stronger and more effective 
agency for the prevention and control of crime and 
delinquency, is an example we shall all strive to imitate. 
For all that she has done she has our very deepest 
appreciation.” 
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Results of A.A. Study Reported 
At 28th International Congress 


Sixty percent of the 11,355 men and women questioned 
at 466 meetings of Alcoholics Anonymous throughout the 
United States and Canada reported they had been without 
a drink for a year or more, according to Dr. John L. 
Norris, nonalcoholic chairman of A.A.’s General Service 
Board. This and other findings of a survey taken last 
summer were reported by Dr. Norris, who is also medical 
director of Eastman Kodak Company, at a press conference 
held in September at Washington, D. C., during the 28th 
International Congress on Alcohol and Alcoholism. 

The first of its kind, the survey revealed that 41 percent 
of the A.A. members questioned had not had a drink of 
alcohol since their first A.A. meeting. Another 23 percent 
stopped within a year or less after their first meeting, and 
18 percent within 2 to 5 years. Three-fourths of the re- 
spondents were men. Nearly 60 percent were between the 
ages of 30 and 50; 7 percent were under 30; and 34 percent 
over 50. More than 90 percent reported going to at least 
one A.A. meeting a week. 

The survey indicated that doctors are playing an in- 
creasingly important role in getting alcoholics to their 
first A.A. meeting, Dr. Norris observed. However, it is 
still the recovered alcoholic who has the most influence in 
bringing a new person to his first meeting, he added. 
Fifty-five percent of the respondents said it was another 
A.A. member who was most responsible for their first 
attendance at an A.A. meeting. 

Dr. Norris said there are an estimated 400,000 A.A. 
members who meet in 14,000 groups in 90 countries 
throughout the world. He also noted that there are esti- 
mated to be at least 5 million active alcoholics in the 
United States alone. 

The International Congress was attended by 2,000 
medical and scientific leaders from 40 countries, gathered 
to work toward a solution to the problems of alcoholism. 


Wisconsin Inmates Learn 
Art of Public Speaking 


Through the initial efforts of a camp social worker and 
with the assistance of Toastmasters of Madison, a Toast- 
masters program has been established at two institutions 
in the Wisconsin Correctional Camp System: Oregon 
Farm, Oregon, and Thompson Farm, Cambridge. 

The ultimate goal of the program is the participants’ 
attainment of effective self-expression which, in turn, will 
build the self-confidence frequently lacking in the inmate 
world. The Toastmasters members must read the daily 
papers, watch or listen to news broadcasts, and keep up 
with the vital problems of the day. Hard work on subject 
matter is required in order to develop presentations which 
will hold audience interest. 

Toastmasters International has a special division for 
institution groups such as those at the Farms. They are 
designated “Gavel Clubs” and are given the appropriate 
recognition with charters. Helpful study material is sent 
by Toastmasters International, including guidelines for 
improvement in speaking and in meeting people. 

Although membership varies because of releases and 
transfers, there is an average of 20 men at each meeting. 
The group meets every 2 weeks, alternating between the 
Oregon and Thompson Farms. A guest speaker is invited 
to each meeting. Among those who have spoken are the 
head football coach of the University of Wisconsin, the 
Chief Justice of the State Supreme Court, several doctors 
from the area, and law professors from the University. At 
one meeting the law clerks of the Supreme Court justices 
conducted a mock trial with six inmates and six civilians 
sitting as jurors. 

Twice a year members from the Madison Toastmasters 
group hold joint meetings with the Oregon-Thompson 
group. 
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Only 3.3 Percent of Criminals 
Reach Court, Study Reveals 


“Even an improvement in our courts and correctional 
systems to their maximum efficiency would not result in 
a large percentage reduction in crime.” This is the con- 
clusion reached by James D. Baker of the department of 
mathematics at the Iowa State University after applying 
techniques of systems analysis to the problems of crime. 

Baker reported on his study at a sectional meeting of 
the Second National Symposium on Law Enforcement 
Science and Technology in Chicago last April. 

Criminal society, Baker noted, is made up of the four 
categories of offenders: 

(1) Criminals who are never reported (66 percent) or 
apprehended (74 percent) ; 

(2) Criminals apprehended by police but released 
because of lack of evidence, political influence, ete. (62 
percent) ; 

(3) Criminals brought to trial but acquitted (10 per- 
cert) ; and 

(4) Criminals convicted and sentenced but, sooner or 
later, returned to the community (99 percent). 

Baker used data from The Challenge of Crime in a Free 
Society, the report of the President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice. 

In his study the “criminal society” is that portion of 
society which at some time has committed a major crime 
(indexed crimes). 

By applying “appropriate mathematical formulas” 
Baker determined that only 3.3 percent of all criminals 
reach court and that only 3 percent come under correc- 
tional jurisdiction (probation or confinement). 


“The Revolving Door” 
Wins Silver Medal 


“The Revolving Door,’ a 28-minute, 16mm., black and 
white documentary film produced by the American Founda- 
tion’s Institute of Corrections, won the silver medal, the 
top award in its category, at the San Francisco Film 
Festival. 

The film is the third in a series of award-winning 
documentary films on corrections. It may be purchased 
for $100 or rented for $15 from the Foundation at its 
headquarters address, 1532 Philadelphia National Bank 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa., 19107. Telephone: (215) 
563-3263. (For further information about the film, see 
FEDERAL PROBATION, September 1968, page 77.) 


Four Projects To 
Study Drug Use 


How does drug use in suburbia differ from drug use 
in hippie communities? 

What prompts a teenager to use drugs? Are youngsters 
who use drugs basically different from teenagers who 
abstain? 

How do friends influence the decision to use drugs? 
Are parents involved in the decision? 

The answers to these and other questions about teenage 
drug use are being sought in four separate studies 
recently launched. 

Teens and young adults in three areas of the country— 
California, including the Southern portion of the State 
and Haight-Ashbury; the campus of the University of 
Vermont; and New York City and its suburbs—will be 
studied. 

Three of the studies will attempt to identify differences 
between drug users and nonusers; the New York study 
will compare drug use in suburbia with drug abuse in the 
East Village hippie community. 

Specific factors being studied include the social and 
psychological characteristics of the users and of the areas 
in which they live, sources of drugs, and how drugs have 
changed users’ attitudes, values, and behavior. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Two Truck Drivers Receive 
Loeb Award for Citizen Valor 


Robert J. Chandler and Jerry A. Redder, two truck 
drivers from Oklahoma City, Okla., were the recipients 
of the $5,000 Carl M. Loeb, Jr. Award for Citizen Valor. 
Established in 1965 by the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency, the award is given each year to a 
private citizen for an outstanding act of good citizenship 
in support of law, law enforcement, or the courts. The 
award was presented by Attorney General Ramsey Clark. 

On April 27 of this year, Chandler and Redder were 
driving in their Lee Way Motor Freight Company truck 
on U.S. Interstate Highway 40 out of Oklahoma City. A 
car careened in front of the truck, skidded sideways, and 
went off into the ditch. Chandler, who was driving the 
truck, saw people fighting in the car and pulled over and 
stopped. Two men inside the car were holding down a 
man and beating his head and face with heavy chains. 
The man shouted to Chandler that he was a U. S. marshal 
and that the two federal prisoners were trying to escape. 
The guard accompanying the marshal lay unconscious in 
the front seat. 

Two unidentified motorists stopped and helped Chandler 
pull the marshal away from the attacking prisoners. The 
motorists fled when the prisoners advanced on them with 
swinging chains. Chandler ran back to the truck and 
called his partner, Redder, who had been resting in the 
sleeping compartment. Armed with a jack hammer and a 
lug wrench, Chandler and Redder rushed back to the car. 
The two prisoners fled through an open field. The truckers 
flagged a passing motorist and waited with the two 
wounded law men until the highway patrol and ambulance 
arrived. Later, both men testified at the trial, convicting 
the two prisoners of assaulting and attempting escape 
from a federal officer. 

This third annual Loeb Award honors both Chandler 
and Redder for their bravery and their sense of civic 
responsibility. 


NIMH Establishes New Division on 
Narcotic Addiction and Drug Abuse 


The National Institute of Mental Health has unified 
all its programs in the field of narcotic and drug addiction 
under one division. The new Division of Narcotic Addic- 
tion and Drug Abuse will administer the NIMH drug 
research, service, training, and public education program. 

The long-range aims of that program are to rehabilitate 
the estimated 100,000 narcotic addicts and the estimated 
200,000 to 400,000 persons in the United States who 
regularly abuse nonnarcotic drugs; to conduct and sup- 
port research so that drugs of abuse will be better under- 
stood and more effective treatments found for their mis- 
use; and to stem the current epidemic of drug use. 
Previously, the fulfillment of these aims was the responsi- 
bility of various separate administrative entities in the 
Institute. Unifying these branches will enable the Institute 
to provide continuous care for addicts under one division. 

The new Division includes the Center for Studies of 
Narcotic and Drug Abuse, the Addiction Research Center 
at Lexington, Kentucky, the two Clinical Research Centers 
at Lexington and Fort Worth, Texas, and the Narcotic 
Addict Rehabilitation Branch. 

Since its establishment in 1966, the Center for Studies 
of Narcotic and Drug Abuse has developed an extensive 
program for the study of these problem areas. The Center 
currently has $4.4 million invested in programs studying 
LSD and other hallucinogens, the opiates, amphetamines, 
barbiturates, and marihuana. 

Sidney Cohen, M.D., Ph.D., a research scientist of inter- 
national reputation, has been named to head the new 
division. He comes to the NIMH following an 8-year 
tenure as chief of psychiatric service at the Wadsworth 
Veterans Administration Hospital in Los Angeles. He is 
editor of the Journal of Psychopharmacology and has 
written more than 100 professional papers on narcotics, 
tranquilizing drugs, and LSD. 
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Wickersham Commission Reports 
Reprinted in Criminology Series 


The 14-volume report of the Wickersham Commission, 
officially known as the National Commission on Law 
Observance and Enforcement, has been reprinted by the 
Patterson Smith Publishing Corporation, 23 Prospect 
Terrace, Montclair, N. J. 07042, as number six in its 
reprint series in criminology, law enforcement, and social 
problems. 

In 1929 President Hoover appointed the Commission, 
headed by Attorney General Wickersham, to investigate the 
breakdown of law and order arising from the failure of 
the enforcement of Prohibition. After an initial report on 
Prohibition, the Commission studied the entire federal 
system of justice, reporting on Criminal Statistics, 
Prosecution, Deportation Laws, Child Offenders, Federal 
Courts, Criminal Procedure, Penal Institutions, Probation 
and Parole, Crime and the Foreign Born, Lawlessness in 
Law Enforcement, Cost of Crime, and the Causes of 
Crime (including the Shaw and McKay study, “Social 
Factors in Juvenile Delinquency”). 

Originally published in 1931, the Commission’s reports, 
according to the publishers, anticipated many of the 
findings and recommendations of President Johnson’s Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice. 

Complete with maps and exhibits, as well as the contro- 
versial Mooney-Billings Report which was submitted to the 
Commission but never released by it, the clothbound re- 
ports sell for $200. 


Imprisonment for Nonpayment of Court 
Costs Ruled Involuntary Servitude 


In a unanimous decision on September 6, the Virginia 
Supreme Court of Appeals held that imprisonment of a 
man for nonpayment of court costs “constitutes involun- 
tary servitude” in violation of the United States 
Constitution. 

The decision, according to the Virginia Probation and 
Parole Board, is expected to result in the freeing of many 
prisoners earlier than they would otherwise be released. 

The high court, the Board said, based its opinion on 
the 13th Amendment, the so-called “antislavery amend- 
ment,” which says: “Neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude, except as a punishment for crime . . . should 
exist within the United States.” 

Ordered released was an indigent 24-year-old prisoner 
confined at the State prison facility in Bland County. He 
finished his multiple burglary sentences in September of 
last year but was scheduled to be held nearly 3 years 
— July 1970—to “work off’ court costs totaling 


$6.5 Million Available for Law 
Enforcement College Program 


Attorney General Ramsey Clark announced in October 
that $6.5 million in federal funds would be made available 
to help finance college study by law enforcement personnel 
and students preparing for law enforcement careers. He 
said the program is being undertaken by the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAA), which 
was created this year by the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act. The college program will increase the 
professionalization of law enforcement agencies by 
enhancing the education of thousands of their personnel 
and attracting promising students into the field, he added. 

The $6.5 million will be made available for the second 
half of the current academic year. 

Educational institutions interested in taking part in 
the program may obtain additional information from the 
Office of Academic Assistance, Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration, U. S. Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 20530. 


Youthful Offenders in California 
Benefit From New Education Program 


The California Youth Authority has undertaken a new 
system of education for 4,000 youthful offenders in nine 
of its institutions in an effort to encourage them to com- 
plete their education. 

The so-called “programmed instruction” is a step-by-step 
teaching method which permits each student to work inde- 
pendently and proceed at his own pace. He is given a 
workbook, with questions, explanatory material, and 
answers. As he is able to answer one question, he moves 
to the next. When he needs help, he may call on the 
teacher who can work more effectively by being able to 
monitor several different classes in the same room. 

Seventeen courses are included in the program, with the 
emphasis on reading. Other courses include government, 
mathematics, astronomy, health, geography, biology, and 
job preparation. 

Behavioral Research Laboratories of Palo Alto, an edu- 
cational textbook firm, is supplying the instructional 
materials and providing consultant services. 


VA Provides Educational Help 
For Veterans in Institutions 


Veterans serving sentences in penal institutions may 
be eligible for educational assistance from the Veterans 
Administration, according to the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons. The basic eligibility requirement is to have been 
honorably separated after continuous active service of 
more than 180 days, any part of which was after January 
31, 1955. 

An eligible veteran authorized through study-release 
to attend classes at a nearby educational facility would 
be entitled to an educational assistance allowance when 
the expenses of the schooling, including tuition where 
charged, are paid for by the veteran. An eligible inmate 
also can receive benefits for participation in a university 
part-time extension course or an approved correspondence 
school program. 

Inquiries may be addressed to the nearest Veterans 
Administration office or to A. W. Farmer, Chief Benefits 
Director, Veterans Administration, Department of Veter- 
ans Benefits, Washington, D. C. 20420. 


Prisoner-Aid Society Expresses Concern 
Over Harsh Penalties in Marihuana Cases 


A brief on marihuana has been submitted to the Minis- 
ter of Justice of Canada by the John Howard Society of 
Ontario, expressing concern over the “imposition of harsh 
penalties and the unnecessary marking of young people 
with criminal records for indictable offenses, if full sanc- 
tions are imposed.” 

“Until much more is known about marihuana and its 
actual effects,’ the brief states, “control is necessary, but 
some means should be found to make the sanctions less 
disabling socially.” 

The Society made clear that it does not recommend the 
legalization of marihuana use. 

The brief covered what is known of the effects of mari- 
huana on users, who use it, the law and government 
policy on marihuana violations, and decisions by appeals 
courts in cases involving marihuana. The brief also 
reviewed opinions of various organizations and the Inter- 
national Convention on Narcotics. 

A reconsideration and reduction of maximum penalties 
for trafficking in marihuana and for possession of it 
were recommended by the John Howard Society. It urged 
that a study be made of probation and suspended sentences 
as applied to persons convicted of marihuana law 
violations and that “it be made clear in all jurisdictions 
that the possible use of suspended sentence or probation 
for a first offense remains open to the discretion and 
judgment of the court.” 
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NEWS FROM 


Survey Studies Prestige Rank of 
Law Enforcement Occupations 


The FBI agent is number one in the prestige ranking 
of 24 law enforcement occupations, according to a survey 
conducted by J. M. Moynahan, instructor in sociology 
at Eastern Washington State College. The sample study 
consisted of responses from 459 freshman and sophomore 
students attending a small western college. 

The first 10 listed in prestige order were the agent of 
the FBI, counter intelligence agent, Secret Service agent, 
Air Force intelligence agent, Naval intelligence agent, 
state patrolman, U. S. marshal, border patrolman, Army 
intelligence agent, city police detective. 

Federal law enforcement officers, Moynahan found, had 
the greater prestige. The respondents considered formal 
education very important. The jobs ranked highest gen- 
erally required a college degree. The top six occupations 
did not wear uniforms. 

Moynahan points out that there are limitations to the 
study; for example, regional variations might occur. The 
survey was conducted in a public rather than private 
institution. Only freshman and sophomores were used. 
Moynahan raises the question whether responses from 
the general public might differ from those of college 
students. 


Effects of Marihuana on Thinking 
And Perception To Be Studied 


The National Institute of Mental Health has awarded to 
the Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Institute in San 
Francisco a grant of $17,346 for the first year of a re- 
search project to examine the effects of marihuana on 
thinking and perception. 

In announcing the grant, NIMH Director, Dr. 
Stanley F. Yolles, said that, although the effects of mari- 
huana on a person’s outward behavior are well known, 
there has been little systematic study of how it alters 
the ability to think, concentrate, and perceive things. Nor 
have there been any specific studies of how personality 
factors, expectations, and past experience with marihuana 
influence a person’s reactions to the drug. 

New techniques are now available, Dr. Yolles observed, 
to enable precise investigation into how marihuana affects 
the way people react to their environment and the speed 
and accuracy with which they can process information. 


Edward V. Garabedian 
Receives Federal Award 


Edward V. Garabedian, budget officer for the Admin- 
istrative Office of the U. S. Courts since 1959, was the 
recipient, on September 24, of the annual Federal 
Government Paperwork Management Award, presented 
by the Association of Records Executives and Administra- 
tors. 

He was cited for developing procedures relating to the 
collection and disposition of fees paid by the public to 
clerks of the U. S. district courts for the execution of 
passport applications. As a result, the expense to appli- 
cants for passports has been reduced in the aggregate by 
$50,000 annually. Moreover, the issuance of several hun- 
dred thousand receipts per year and the maintenance of 
related financial records have been obviated. This resulted 
‘in an estimated savings of 10,000 man hours. 

He also developed other procedures which reduced 
clerical time, printing costs, shipping expenses, and storage 
space requirements. 

After earning his bachelor’s and master’s degrees in 
accountancy, Garabedian qualified as a certified public 
accountant. 


He joined the staff of the Administrative Office in 1947 
and was chief of the budget and accounting unit from 
1956 to 1959 when he became budget officer. 


THE FIELD 


5,000 on Work-Release Earn 
More than $4.2 Million 


Five thousand male and female federal prisoners on 
work-release have earned over $4.2 million since passage 
of the Federal Prisoner Rehabilitation Act of 1965, 
according to the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 

In the past fiscal year, almost 2,000 inmates earned 
over $1.6 million, using these funds to pay for their room 
and board and taxes, accumulate savings, and help support 
dependents. Many other inmates participated in study- 
release and furlough programs, also authorized under the 
Act, attending school in the community and making 
unescorted trips to find employment or to visit their 
families during emergencies. 

The Bureau’s eight community treatment centers 
(halfway houses) received 1,119 referrals during the 
year. Since the beginning of the community treatment 
center program in 1961 and work-release in 1965, almost 
8,500 offenders have earned approximately $6 million. 

The 26 employment placement officers of the Bureau of 
Prisons, who also extend services to federal probationers, 
accomplish more than 600 job placements a month. Their 
goal of 8,000 job placements should be reached this fiscal 
year. 

In line with tne trend toward increased use of com- 
munity resources, the Bureau has contracted to place 
federal offenders with state and local halfway houses and 
work-release programs throughout the country. 

A report covering the year’s activities in work-release, 
study-release, community treatment centers, and short- 
term furloughs is available from the Community Services 
Division, Federal Bureau of Prisons, 101 Indiana Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 20537. 


California’s Probation Subsidy 
Program Reduces Commitments 


A first quarter progress report of the California’s pro- 
bation subsidy program suggests that 3,433 fewer persons 
than expected will be committed to state institutions 
during the 1968-69 fiscal year. 

This projection, according to Youth Authority officials, 
portends a continued growth for the program under which 
the participating counties receive subsidies from the state 
and must invest the money for intensive probation serv- 
ices in return for reducing expected commitments. 

Expected commitments were cut by 1,451 in 1966-1967, 
the first year of the program, and by 2,481 in 1967-1968. 
With a projection of 3,433 for 1968-1969, expected com- 
mitments will be reduced by 7,365 during the first 3 years 
of the program. 


University of Colorado To Study 
Causes of Problem Drinking 


Causes of probiem drinking among high school and 
college students are being studied at the University of 
Colorado under a research project supported by the 
National Institute of Mental Health. 

According to Richard Jessor, Ph.D., professor of psy- 


chology at the University and project director, the 
researchers will follow more than a thousand students 
from the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades of high 
school through their freshman year of college. 

The investigators will chart the student’s personality 
and social development, and through the use of question- 
naires and interviews with parents and teachers will 
identify factors which mark the advent of drinking 
problems. Students who drop out of high school or their 
first year of college will be followed as long as possible. 

Although the primary emphasis will be on observing 
the development of problem drinking behavior, the in- 
vestigators will also study drug use, delinquency, and 
antisocial behavior in school. 
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New Federal Youth Center at 
Morgantown, W. Va., Dedicated 


Attorney General Ramsey Clark, Senator Edward M. 
Kennedy, Senators Jennings Randolph and Robert C. 
Byrd, of West Virginia, the president of the University of 
West Virginia, and 20 newsmen covering all national news 
media were among the 1,500 present at the dédication of 
the Robert F. Kennedy Youth Center at Morgantown, 
W. Va., December 9. 

The first Department of Justice institution named for 
an individual, the $10 million, 329-acre facility will pro- 
vide national] leadership in the rehabilitation of juvenile 
delinquents. Designed to house 350 boys 14 to 20 years 
old, the Center will open in January. 

The Center has four general housing units, each ample 
for 64 boys, one security unit for 36 boys, a hospital for 


10 boys, a reception cottage and clinical center for 26 ~ 


boys, and a prerelease unit for 36 boys. The central 
service facilities, which group into a community square, 
will include an activities complex (school, library, hobby 
shop, indoor Olympic-size swimming pool, gymnasium), 
a central dining hall, a warehouse, commissary, barber- 
shop, and chapel. Vocational training shops and the 
laundry are located within the broad limits of the square. 
The administration building is accessible to the square. 

Facilities of the institution also include one hardball 
diamond with bleachers seating 400, a miniature 18-hole 
golf course, four handball courts, two softball diamonds, 
two boccie ball courts, two shuffleboard courts, two horse- 
shoe courts, and weight lifting areas. Each housing 
unit has an all-weather surfaced exercise court suitable 
for volleyball and basketball. 

The tentative staff will consist of 149 full-time persons. 
The educational program will provide remedial instruction 
through high school, some technical education beyond high 
school, and facilities of the nearby University of West 
Virginia. 

In his dedicatory remarks, the Attorney General said: 
“In the years to come thousands of boys from throughout 
the United States will be confined here. They will be the 
youngest offenders in the federal system. If they are like 
those who have come before, they will be representative of 
the American boy in trouble. They will come from poor 
families, from broken homes. They will be school drop- 
outs. Most will never have a visitor, either relative or 
friend. 

“We enlist Bob Kennedy in this effort not to honor him. 
That is beyond our power. We need his help again. If we 
can bring his spirit to this place, boys will leave here 
with a sense of character, strong and brave, determined 
to help, not hurt, their fellow man. We seek his inspira- 
tion; the strength of his rough, gentle hand; the force of 
his relentless heart, determined to make a difference; the 
humaneness of his spirit; his ennobling joy and sorrow.” 

The bronze plaque at the entrance of the institution 
has the following inscription: “This Youth Center was 
planned while Robert F. Kennedy was Attorney General 
of the United States. It bears his name as a tribute to 
his dedication to youth and his concern that their future 
be charted with compassion, justice, and devotion to the 
inherent dignity of man.” 


$3,800,000 Made Available for 
State Law Enforcement Programs 


Attorney General Ramsey Clark made available in 
September $3,800,000 in federal funds for the organiza- 
tion of state agencies to strengthen law enforcement. The 
funds are part of the $19 million in planning grants 
appropriated under the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968. 

The Crime Control Act calls for a planning agency in 
each state to develop comprehensive statewide plans for 
improving law enforcement. A State submitting such a 
plan by June 19, 1969, may then receive federal funds to 
help carry out the plan. 
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Alcohol Center Concludes 5-Year 
Study of Drinking and Driving 


The bulk of the 25,000 alcohol-related traffic deaths 
which occur annually in the United States are caused by 
specific types of drinking drivers whose characteristics 
are now being discovered. 

This is a major conclusion of a 5-year study of drinking 
and driving which is reported in a recent, 270-page 
supplement to the Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol. 
The journal is published by the Center of Alcohol Studies 
of Rutgers, the State University, New Brunswick, N. J. 

“Justifiably shocked by the carnage on our highways, 
we Americans have waged campaigns to prevent drinking 
and driving,” says Dr. Selden Bacon, director of the 
Center and editor of the special supplement. “But these 
campaigns just haven’t worked. It is now time to get more 
reliable answers to the question, ‘Who is creating the 
alcohol-related traffic accidents?’ Then we can plan cor- 
rective campaigns which will be more effective because 
they will be aimed directly at those drinking drivers 
who are responsible for the bulk of the accidents.” 

One reason not much progress has been made in 
cutting down alcohol-related traffic accidents, Dr. Bacon 
says, is that while there is much “accepted knowledge” 
about the problem of drinking and driving, little of it has 
been proved and even less of it seems to lead to effective 
countermeasures. 

“Perhaps the basic message incorporated in this study 
is that more rational, practical, and effective answers 
to this set of problems can be achieved,” the special report 
says. It also indicates that anyone who expects simple, 
easy solutions will be disappointed but that some guidance 
toward improved action is given in the study. 

For example, the report suggests that “grandiose plans” 
for nationwide collection of data on alcohol-related traffic 
accidents should probably be questioned, since the data are 
now being collected in so many different ways that they 
are of little use. A study of alternative methods of 
collecting and using such accident data in reliable ways 
is suggested. 

The report also says that there is so much evidence 
that alcoholics rather than social drinkers are responsible 
for the high percentage of the alcohol-related traffic acci- 
dents, especially the fatalities, and that campaigns to 
cut down the number of accidents might be more 
specifically tailored to this group. 

Dr. Bacon hopes the 5-year study will be preliminary 
to a larger, even more rigorous attempt to develop and 
test guidelines for the effective prevention of alcohol- 
induced accidents. 


Narcotic Research Center 
Established in New York City 


A regional center for research in the treatment and 
rehabilitation of narcotic addicts has been established in 
New York City. The new center is attached to the New 
York Medical College. 

Richard E. Brotman, Ph.D., director of the center, 
said that the new regional center for studies in substance 
use will provide clinical and preventive services to the 
East Harlem and Yorkville sections of Manhattan. It 
will also assist other areas and communities in planning 
treatment and prevention programs and _ will train 
personnel to work in the area of drug abuse. Dr. Brotman 
is director of the Division of Community Mental Health 
at the Medical College. 

The National Institute of Mental Health is supporting 
the center. In announcing the new center, Dr. Stanley F. 
Yolles, director of the NIMH, said that this grant “is the 
third major grant in the area of drug abuse to be awarded 
New York City within the past year.” 

A $301,000 grant from the NIMH Center for Studies of 
Narcotic and Drug Abuse will support the regional 
center for 1 year. Two additional years of support are 
planned by the NIMH, subject to annual review. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


“Stop and Frisk” Practice 
Upheld by Supreme Court 


Police rights to stop suspicious persons and frisk their 
outer clothing for weapons were upheld in an 8-1 decision 
by the U. S. Supreme Court in June. 

The opinion of the Court, written by Chief Justice Ear] 
Warren, carefully restricts the right to a “limited search 
of the outer clothing for weapons” and said _ that 
“reasonableness”? would govern the right to stop a person. 
The Court insisted that “hunches” are not reasonable 
grounds and that a policeman would have to be able to 
articulate his suspicion of a person he stops. Warren 
said that the right to search for weapons is necessary to 
protect policemen from “unnecessary risks in the 
performance of their duties,” noting that “American 
criminals have a long tradition of armed violence.” 

The case involved two Cleveland men, John Terry and 
Richard Chilton, who were convicted of carrying con- 
cealed handguns. The detectives who frisked the men 
suspected them of “casing” a jewelry store for a robbery. 
(Judicature, Aug.-Sept. 1968 


JHA Urges Use of Group Homes 
To Stem Tide of Delinquency 


The John Howard Association of Chicago has strongly 
endorsed the development of group homes for delinquents 
in Illinois. Stanley Goodfriend, president of JHA, said 
that the Association has considered the matter thoroughly 
and that “we feel that group homes, properly developed, 
can be one more important service to help stem the rising 
tide of delinquency and crime.’ 

Goodfriend pointed out that the Illinois Youth Commis- 
sion and some juvenile courts are operating group homes 


but that a considerable number of additional homes are 


needed throughout the state. Wisconsin, he said, has had 
about 35 family group homes in operation at any one time 
and Minnesota about 12. 

Research in Wisconsin over a 4-year period, Goodfriend 
added, showed that youngsters going to group homes 
returned to correctional institutions in about 28 percent 
of the cases compared with 48 percent for those who 
returned to their own homes. This occurred despite the 
fact that youngsters going into the group homes were 
more difficult cases as borne out by social studies and 
psychological tests. 

Even though they were more disturbed to begin with, 
Goodfriend concluded, youngsters going into the group 
homes fared better in schools, more of them associated 
with reputable persons, they had less disruptive use of 
alcohol, and were less assaultive than youngsters return- 
ing to their own homes. 


31 Inmates Receive 
2-Year College Degrees 


Thirty-one Washington State Penitentiary inmates were 
among the 83 students who received the associate degree 
in applied arts and sciences (2-year college degree) at 
annual commencement exercises at the Walla Walla 
Community College in June 1968. 

The inmates were transported to the college where they 
donned caps and gowns and fully participated in com- 
mencement exercises, even to the coffee hour which fol- 
lowed the program. During the social hour they chatted 
with relatives (many of whom had traveled several 
hundred miles), friends, and faculty. Each man was 
obviously very proud of his achievement, observed 
Dr. Wayland DeWitt, director of the counseling center 
at the college. 

Even though 31 inmates completed courses of study, 
52 new students are at various stages of a number of 
programs. College and prison officials estimate that 
approximately 30 inmates will receive degrees at the 
Second Annual Commencement exercises. 


“Adopt a Deputy” Program a Sheriff's 
Aid to Los Angeles County Schools 


To fulfill a basic need to create a meaningful relation-- 


ship between law enforcement and the public, Peter J. 
Pitchess, sheriff of Los Angeles County, has established an 
“Adopt a Deputy” program in Los Angeles County schools. 

Originating in a minority group area, the program has 
expanded to include each of the 14 sheriff’s station areas 
in the County. 

The deputy adopted by a school is assigned to the patrol 
of that school’s area. This enables him, according to Sheriff 
Pitchess, to sense the feelings and attitudes of the commu- 
nity by his personal contact with the students and to deal 
effectively with potential problems before they arise. 

The deputy confers with teachers in setting up a school 
program. He is taken to each classroom and introduced to 
the students so that everyone at the school will know him 
and his purpose for being there. He must be a competent 
public speaker, articulate, professional in manner, and 
neat in appearance. 

The Adopt a Deputy program, Sheriff Pitchess states, 
has met with a warm reception at more than 96 schools. 


New York State’s Division for Youth 
Announces Leaflet Series on Adolescent 


New York State’s Division for Youth has released a 
series of leaflets which examine the critical aspects of 
adolescence from the viewpoint of the specialist in be- 
havior. Each leaflet punctures some of the myths about 
adoiescents which have long been held as truths. 

“The Need for Understanding” is an outline of the 
basic probiems of understanding and meeting the needs 
of today’s adolescent. 

“The Teenage Girl” is an attempt to bridge the gap of 
understanding between parents and the female adolescent; 

“Youth, Law, and Change” illustrates past and present 
legal procedures and the need for a balance between 
lenience and strictness in the structure of youth law; 

“A Physician Looks at Adolescence’ depicts typical 
health and corresponding psychological problems con- 
fronting young people; 

“Youth and Leisure’’ analyzes the role of recreation in 
a teenager’s effective use of leisure time. 

Single copies of the leaflets are available without 
charge through the Public Information Office, New York 
State Division for Youth, 2 University Place, Albany, 
N. Y. 12203. On larger orders out-of-state residents should 
add 7 cents per copy (no charge to New York State 
residents). 

The Youth Division also publishes Youth Service News, 
a quarterly reporting on current and proposed programs 
for youth in the areas of recreation, rehabilitation, em- 
ployment, juvenile delinquency, and social issues. Each 
issue presents a review of recent films and literature 
pertaining to youth services. A yearly subscription to the 
magazine may be requested free of charge from the 
Division for Youth. 


Rutgers U. Publishes Dictionary of 
Words and Phrases About Alcohol 


What’s a “grocery”? Is a “bonedry cocktail’ just a 
superdry martini? How many jeroboams are there in a 
rehoboam? 

The definitions of these and about 1,700 other words and 
phrases related to alcohol are conveniently indexed in A 
Dictionary of Words About Alcohol just published at 
Rutgers University. 

The book is the culmination of discussions that began 
in the early 1950’s. Specialists studying alcoholism realized 
that lack of agreement about the meaning of commonly 
used terms interfered with communication and under- 
standing, even among themselves. Keller has been working 
on the dictionary 15 years. 
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Two Persons Executed in 1967, 
One More Than in 1966 


Two persons were executed for capital crimes during 
1967, one a 38-year-old man in California who was sent 
to the gas chamber 2 years, 6 months, and 16 days after 
being sentenced to death, and the other a 49-year-old man 
in Colorado who was executed by lethal gas after 3 years, 
5 months, and 16 days under sentence of death. 

In 1966 there was 1 execution, 7 in 1965, and 15 in 1964. 
During the period 1930 to 1967, a total of 3,859 persons 
have been executed, 86.4 percent for murder, 11.8 percent 
for rape and 1.8 percent for other offenses. In recent 
years both the number of executions and the number of 
jurisdictions carrying out the death penalty have been 
steadily declining. 

New court commitments received under the sentence 
of death during 1967 totaled 85—74 for murder, 7 for 
rape, 2 for assault by a life prisoner, and 1 each for 
kidnapping and robbery. The median age of the new 
commitments was 26.4. All were male. 

On December 31, 1967, there were 435 persons reported 
as under sentence of death, the highest figure since the 
National Prisoner Statistics program began keeping such 
records in 1953. 

With no additional states abolishing the death penalty 
during 1967, capital punishment was illegal in nine states 
and had been almost totally abolished by law in another 
four. During the period 1930 to 1967 the Army (Air 
Force included) carried out 160 executions. The Navy 
has executed no one since 1849. 

Statistics on executions are published in the NPS 


Bulletin (June 1968) prepared by the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons. 


Milton G. Rector, director of the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency, was the United States delegate 
to the United Nations Consultative Group on the 
Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders, 
held at Geneva, Switzerland, August 6 to 16. Among 
the topics under discussion was the agenda for a 
worldwide United Nations Congress on the Prevention of 
Crime and the Treatment of Offenders, planned for 1970 
in Japan. A resolution was also adopted recommending 
protection of the rights of condemned persons. Rector 
noted that none of the 52 countries represented supported 
the death penalty except as a temporary measure. All 
looked forward to the abolition of legal executions. The 
meeting also developed guidelines for delinquency pre- 
vention and the treatment of offenders in the under- 
developed countries. 


Victoria, British Columbia, starting September 1, has 
abolished traffic fines for minor offenses on an experi- 
mental basis. The fines are replaced by violation notices 
leading to a license suspension for repeated offenses. It is 
expected by Victoria officials that the new program will 
be extended in several stages to other areas. Criminal 
charges for major offenses are not affected by this change. 

Richard C. Grace has been appointed director of the 
newly created Administration of Justice (police science) 
program at the University of Missouri--St. Louis. The 
new program, which started this fall, leads to a bachelor 
of science degree. Grace came to UMSL from San Jose 
(California) State College where he had been an assistant 
professor of law enforcement. San Jose State was the 
first school in the United States to offer courses in law 
enforcement. Grace is a member of the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, the International Narcotic 
Enforcement Officers Association, as well as various other 
professional associations. 
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It Has Come to Our Attention 


Marihuana Films Available 
From Indiana University 


The NET Film Service, Indiana University, Audio- 
Visual Center, Bloomington 47401, now has available for 
sale or rent the following four 16 mm. films on marihuana. 

“The Law: How Effective Is It?” presents a panel 
consisting of an attorney, a social psychiatrist, two medical 
doctors, and a private investigator who discuss whether 
marihuana is really a narcotic, whether a causal rela- 
tionship exists between the use of marihuana and violence, 
and the wide disparity between laws governing the spread 
and use of the drug. 

“The Current Scene” is an intimate glimpse of a young 
people’s “pot party” and the making of marihuana 
cigarettes from raw blocks cf the weed, with an added 
discussion of law enforcement problems of smuggling and 
detection. Narcotics agents, users of marihuana, and 
nonusers are interviewed for their opinions on the moral 
issues involved in the drug’s use. 

“Research Report: THC—The Chemistry of Marihuana” 
depicts a carefully controlled administration of the equiv- 
alent of three marihuana cigarettes from the initial 
dosage to the volunteer patient’s reaction several hours 
later, including the physical and psychological tests given 
by attending physicians. 

“World of the Weed” portrays the history of the original 
use of the “weed” in the Orient, its travels to other parts 
of the world, the derivatives of marihuana that have 
come into use, and the legal and moral problems associated 
with its use. 


The Rutgers Summer School of Alcohol Studies will 
hold its 27th annual session, June 29 to July 18, 1969, at 
New Brunswick, N. J. The School offers a program of 
lectures and specialized courses in alcohol and alcoholism 
problems. Of special interest are two courses: “Alcohol 
and Corrections” and “Institutional Programs for the 
Homeless Alcoholic.” For a prospectus and application 
form, write to the Summer School of Alcohol Studies, 
Rutgers University, The State University of New Jersey, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 08903. 

Eight University of Georgia law students, all members 
of the Athens Legal Aid and Defender Society, have been 
admitted to practice in the Courts of Clarke County, Ga., 
to assist in the representation of indigent clients of the 
Defender Society. 

Twenty-nine new correction officers from seven insti- 
tutions operated by the New York State Department of 
Correction began studies in December at the Department’s 
Academy at Beacon, N. Y., founded in 1965. The session 
will last 3 weeks. During that time the students will 
undergo intensive training in all phases of correction. 

Iowa’s Bureau of Adult Correction, in cooperation with 
the American Friends Service Committee, has opened a 
release center in Des Moines where prisoners may live 
and eat while they work at jobs in the community. Known 
as Rufus Jones House, the center has been operated as 
a halfway house by the Friends for 2 years. The releasees 
will stay at the house until they are discharged from their 
sentence or are paroled. 

The International Halfway House Association has pub- 
lished a directory of halfway houses in 45 states and in 
nine provinces of Canada. Copies are available from Com- 
munity Exchange, Federal Bureau of Prisons, 101 Indiana 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 20537. 
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Lou V. Brewer, superintendent of the Riverview Release 
Center at Newton, Iowa, since 1965, has been appointed 
warden of the Iowa State Penitentiary. He succeeds John 
E. Bennett who was warden since 1958 and served on the 
staff at the institution for 37 years. Warden Brewer 
received his B. S. degree in general studies from Austin 
Peay State University at Clarksville, Tenn., and then 
completed 2 years in law school before pursuing his career 
in corrections. He was one of three candidates recom- 
mended by a personnel committee which screened applica- 
tions for the position in an open examination. 


The 46th annual meeting of the American Orthopsychi- 
atric Association will be held March 30 to April 2 at the 
New York Hilton and Americana Hotels in New York 
City. Behavioral, medical, and social scientists will give 
major attention to the theme, “Youth in Transition, at 
the Nation’s largest multidisciplinary meeting in the 
mental health field. More than 50 sessions, panels, work- 
shops, and film programs will be devoted to the youth 
scene. They will explore the influences of a younger 
national population—more than half the total census 
under 30 in 1969—on mental health, education, and other 
institutions involved with this age group. 

Walter Martin Noland, 65, federal probation officer at 
Tampa, Fla., from 1941 to 1961, died September 30. He is 
survived by his wife, Mrs. Norma Noland, 6014 Flora 
Vista Avenue, Tampa, and two sons and a daughter. 


David H. Gronewold, professor of social work at the 
University of Washington, and former federal probation 
officer at Chicago, is on a year’s sabbatical in England. 
He writes that he passed through the city of Southwark 
and had called to his attention the site of the prison on 
Clinke Street. It was from this prison, Gronewold states, 
that “the clink” originated! 


The Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra recently 
played a “pops” concert for inmates at the U.S. Peniten- 
tiary at Leavenworth, Kans. It was_ the first, time a 
major orchestra had entered a federal penitentiary and 
was also the first time the members had played behind 
bars. 

Austin H. MacCormick, Se.D., LL.D., internationally 
recognized penologist and authority in the fields of alco- 
holism and drug addiction, received The Bowdoin Prize 
($7,800) at a special convocation held at Bowdoin College, 
October 17. The prize is: the highest nonacademic honor 
conferred by Bowdoin College and is awarded once every 
5 years to the alumnus or faculty member who has made 
the most distinctive contribution in any field of human 
endeavor. The selection committee consists of the presi- 
dents of Harvard and Yale universities and the Chief 
Justice of the Maine Supreme Court. 

Harold E. Hegstrom, jail administrator of the State 
of Connecticut for 8% years, has been appointed special 
assistant to the Commissioner of Correction. A graduate 
of the University of Minnesota, Hegstrom was superin- 
tendent of the Minnesota State School for Boys and also 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons National Training School 
for Boys in Washington, D. C. (now at Morgantown, 
W. Va.). Joseph P. McDonald, deputy administrator, has 
been named acting head of jail administration. 

Harleigh B. Trecker, recently retired dean of the School 
of Social Work at the University of Connecticut, was 
presented the Citation of Merit by the Connecticut Pro- 
bation and Parole Association for his active interest in 
correctional programs of the state and his leadership in 
training institutes. Having served 16 years as dean of the 
social work school, Trecker will now devote full time to 
teaching and research. 

The Federal Bureau of Prisons has available a course 
outline, including a bibliography, on “The Negro in 
America.” Correctional institutions can use the material 
to help build training programs for their staffs and 
inmates. The course outline and bibliography (Operations 
Memo No. 7300) may be obtained by writing Dr. Garland 
Wollard, director of educational and vocational training, 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, 101 Indiana Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 20537. 


Edward W. Markowski, chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court for the District of Connecti- 
cut, is the recipient of the George Lincoln Plimpton Medal 
for 1968 presented by the Tilton School at Tilton, N. H. 
He was cited for his “splendid achievement” in his chosen 
field and his “significant contributions to society.” 


George G. Killinger, Ph.D., director of the Institute of 
Contemporary Corrections and the Behavioral Sciences at 
Sam Houston State College, Huntsville, Tex., has been 
named a distinguished professor. He also is the recipient 
of a $1,000 honorarium from the Minnie Stevens Piper 
Foundation, having been selected for the award from all 
faculty members of Texas colleges and universities. Dr. 
Killinger was a member of the U.S. Board of Parole from 
1948 to 1960 and its chairman for 5 years. He also served 
in various capacities with the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
from 1936 to 1943. 

J. Bernard Gates, executive director of the Connecticut 
Prison Association since 1958, has been named the full- 
time chairman of the State Board of Parole. Gates was 
formerly superintendent of the Osborn division of the 
State Prison and also served as chaplain at the same 
institution. 


The University of Cambridge’s postgraduate course for 
a diploma in criminology consists of lectures, seminars, 
visits of observation and attachments to penal establish- 
ments and other institutions. In certain circumstances the 
course may count toward the requirements for other 
higher degrees. In exceptional cases candidates who do 
not hold a university degree may be considered. Applica- 
tions should be sent to the Secretary, The Board of Grad- 
uate Studies, Mill Lane, Cambridge, or to the Institute of 
Criminology, by March 31, 1969. 

The eighth annual residential Summer Course on 
Alcohol and Problems of Addiction will be held June 1 to 
13, 1969, at Trent University, Peterborough, Ontario. It 
will be cosponsored by Trent University and the Addiction 
Research Foundation, an agency of the Province of 
Ontario. Basic information and findings of current 
research relating to the misuse of alcohol and other drugs 
are presented. Provision is made for thorough discussion 
of prevention and treatment aspects of addiction problems. 

John W. Walton, parole staff supervisor with the Texas 
Board of Pardons and Paroles, has been appointed chief 
probation and parole supervisor for the Iowa Department 
of Social Services. Walton has a bachelor’s degree in 
sociology and psychology from Southwestern University 
and a master’s degree in clinical psychology from Southern 
Methodist University. He assumed his new position 
October 1. 

Nolan H. Ellandson has been named chief of the Bureau 
of Adult Corrections in the Iowa State Department of 
Social Services. He will direct the operation of the Ft. 
Madison penitentiary, the Men’s Reformatory at Anamosa, 
the Women’s Reformatory at Rockwell City, the Riverview 
Release Center at Newton, and the Iowa Security Medical 
Facility at Anamosa. 

The Jaycee chapter of the Iowa Men’s Reformatory at 
Anamosa joined forces with ‘the Anamosa Jaycees in 
building a new entrance and wall at the city’s Riverside 
Cemetery. The reformatory Jaycees have also formed a 
drum and bugle corps and have been active in a number 
of community betterment projects in the area. They con- 
structed a basketball court and horseshoe pit for the 
community park; managed and sponsored a Little League 
team, and raised $150 to buy outfits for the boys; planted 
flowers at Mercy Hospital; played Santa for a neighbor- 
hood settlement house in Cedar Rapids; and obtained a 
seeing-eye dog for a Dubuque boy. Warden C. H. Haugh 
estimates that 20 percent of the Reformatory Jaycees 
continue with local Jaycee groups when they are released. 

The New York State Department of Correction is hiring 
60 Spanish-speaking correction officers to work with 
Puerto Rican inmates. Correction Commissioner Paul D. 
McGinnis said candidates must be thoroughly familiar 
with Puerto Rican customs and traditions and will inter- 
pret for inmates in the Department’s 22 institutions. 
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The Central States Corrections Association will hold its 
1969 meeting May 25 to 28, at the Hotel Savery, Des 
Moines, Iowa. The Iowa Correctional Association will 
hold its annual meeting in conjunction with the CSCA 
meeting. 

The Sixth International Congress on Criminology will 
be held at Madrid, Spain, in 1970, according to Albert G. 
Hess, Ph.D., director of international and project services 
for the National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 44 
East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 10010. The specific 
dates have not yet been announced. The Congress is 
sponsored by the International Society for Criminology. 

The FBI’s Uniform Crime Reports disclosed crime in the 
United States rose 21 percent during the first 6 months 
of 1968 when compared to the corresponding period in 
1967. Crime reports, submitted voluntarily by law enforce- 
ment agencies throughout the country, reveal that violent 
crimes increased 21 percent as a group. Individually, 
these crimes showed increases of 29 percent in robbery, 
17 percent in murder, 15 percent in forcible rape, and 
aggravated assault 14 percent. 

The 96th Annual Forum of the National Conference on 
Social Welfare will be held at New York City, May 25 to 
29. Pre-Forum meetings are scheduled for May 23 to 25. 
The headquarters will be the New York Hilton and the 
Americana Hotels and the City Squire Motor Inn. Hotel 
reservations may be made through the New York Conven- 
tion and Visitors Bureau, 90 East 42 Street, New York, 
N. Y. 10017. Advance registration is encouraged. The 
NCSW headquarters office is 22 West Gay Street, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 43215. 

Forty-one inmates participating in Wisconsin’s 1967 
work release program earned a total of $50,076 and paid 
$4,896 in federal taxes and $1,344 in state taxes. Work 
release in Wisconsin is an extension of the State’s Huber 
Law, enacted in 1913, which established day parole for 
misdemeanant offenders confined in county jails. 

Jane Hoey, 76, for many years a leader in public and 
private social work, died October 6 at New York City fol- 
lowing a stroke. She organized the Social Security Admin- 
istration’s Bureau of Public Assistance in 1936 and 
directed it until 1954. She was responsible for developing 
the grants-in-aid program during the depression, totaling 
$1% billion. She served as president of the National Con- 
ference on Social Welfare from 1940-41 and also was a 
past president of the Council on Social Work Education. In 
1957 Miss Hoey was the first recipient of the Florina 
Lasker Social Work Memorial Award. She was the recip- 
ient of many honorary degrees. 

The 14th annual Southern Conference on Corrections 
will be held at Florida State University February 26 to 
28. The conference is a forum at which correctional and 
law enforcement practitioners, administrators, and educa- 
tors meet to exchange information, views, and know-how 
on the primary problems of the entire field of corrections 
in its broadest sense. 

The National Assembly for Social Policy and Develop- 
ment, Inc., is the new name of the National Social Welfare 
Assembly. The function of the National Assembly, 345 
East 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 10017, is to develop and 
promote policies and programs essential to the social 
health and unity of the Nation. 

Claud Mullins, 81, the first London magistrate to order 
psychological treatment for juvenile delinquents, died 
October 23. During his 16 years as a metropolitan magis- 
trate he earned the title of “marriage mender” because of 
his success in patching up quarrels. He retired as a metro- 
politan magistrate in 1947. He was a member of the 
London Marriage Guidance Council, the Family Planning 
Association, and the Joint Committee of the British Medi- 
cal Association and Magistrates Association To Study the 
Application of Psychiatry to Work of Criminal Courts. He 
is the author of “Psychiatry in the Criminal Courts” 


which appeared in the September 1950 issue of FEDERAL 
PROBATION. 


The National Legal Aid and Defender Association 
(NLADA) will offer technical assistance to states planning 
to provide legal services for the poor. Federal financial 
assistance to states is now available through the recently 
established project of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Under the plan announced by Secretary 
Wilbur J. Cohen of HEW, state departments of welfare 
may obtain federal funds up to 85 percent of costs in 
providing legal services for welfare clients and those who 
are just above the relief eligibility level. To qualify for 
this program, states must appropriate matching funds and 
establish administrative procedures. 

The Pinkerton Foundation has awarded the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency $40,000 for a 1-year 
project to develop guidelines and standards for the crea- 
tion and operation of youth service bureaus. The project 
will be directed by Sherwood Norman, director of NCCD’s 
Youth Correctional Services. 


The Sigurd S. Larmon Award for Distinguished Volun- 
teer Service was presented to Mrs. Adah Toombs of the 
Georgia Council for her work on behalf of Georgia’s youth 
in trouble. Mrs. Toombs was instrumental in securing the 
release of about 6,500 children from Georgia’s jails and 
prisons and aided in the formation of Georgia’s first 
juvenile courts and in the creation of a Division of 
Children and Youth in the Georgia Social Welfare Depart- 
ment. 

Warden John D. Case of Bucks County Prison, Doyles- 
town, Pa., since 1962, was presented the “Jailer of the 
Year” Award at the National Jail Association’s annual 
meeting held during the 98th Congress of Correction at 
San Francisco. The award was presented by Austin H. 
MacCormick, executive director of The Osborne Associa- 
tion, Inc., of New York City. Warden Case is the author 
of a series of three articles on jail administration which 
appeared in the September and December 1966 and March 
1967 issues of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


Judge Neodet Mehmet Demirtas of the criminal court at 
Assehir, Turkey, and assistant public prosecutor Sait 
Rezaki of the Ministry of Justice at Ankara, Turkey, 
visited the United States for a 2-month period, starting in 
October, to study adult and juvenile institutions and pro- 
bation as practiced in juvenile and adult courts. There are 
no juvenile courts in Turkey today; however, the govern- 
ment plans to establish a juvenile court system. 

The U.S. Civil Service Commission reports that in over 
60 CSC offices a selective placement specialist is being 
designated to provide federal employment assistance for 
applicants who are rehabilitated offenders, physically 
handicapped, or mentally restored. These specialists will 
provide information on job qualifications, examining pro- 
cedures, and job vacancies. They will arrange special 
testing procedures where indicated. The specialists will 
also refer applicants to the hiring federal agencies’ 
coordinators for employment of the handicapped. 

The 60th annual New York State Conference on Proba- 
tion was held October 27 to 30 at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
The theme of the Conference was “Probation’s Changing 
Role: What Does the Future Hold?” Keynote speaker was 
John A. Wallace, director of the office of probation for the 
Courts of New York City. Vincent O’Leary, professor at 
the State University of Criminal Justice at Albany, spoke 
on the President’s Crime Commission report. The proceed- 
ings of the Conference, held under the auspices of the New 
York State Probation Commission and the Division of 
Probation of the State Department of Correction, will be 
published early in 1969. 


Ben Meeker, chief probation officer for the Northern 
District of Illinois, at Chicago, has been appointed to the 
Illinois Governor’s Committee on Criminal Justice. The 
Committee serves as the state planning agency to develop 
a statewide comprehensive law enforcement and juvenile 
delinquency prevention program in accordance with the 
recently enacted Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968, and the Juvenile Prevention Control Act of 
1967. 
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Eugene C. DiCerbo, chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court, at Philadelphia, since 1957, 
has been elected president of the Pennsylvania Association 
on Probation, Parole, and Correction. 

Although methadone is not the drug of choice among 
American narcotic addicts, 214 methadone addicts have 
been admitted to the Lexington and Fort Worth hospitals 
in recent years, according to John C. Ball, Ph.D., professor 
of sociology at the Temple University Medical Center. Dr. 
Ball was until recently a member of the staff of the NIMH 
Clinical Research Center at Lexington, Ky. Methadone 
addiction appears to be discomforting enough to prompt 
persons to seek treatment, as evidenced by the signifi- 
cantly higher voluntary admission rate of these addicts 
compared with the entire narcotic addict population. This 
was true even though most methadone addicts had been 
unsuccessfully treated on at least one other occasion. 
There was no evidence to support the belief that metha- 
done abuse per se facilitates subsequent rehabilitative 
efforts. 

Professor Albert Morris of the Department of Sociology 
at Boston University, and president of the Massachusetts 
Correctional Association, was named president-elect of 
the American Society of Criminology at its annual meet- 
ing at Toronto, Canada. The Society is an international 
organization of professional persons from the United 
States, Canada, and Latin American countries teaching 
criminology and engaged in sociological, psychiatric, and 
legal studies in crime and criminal behavior. 

The University of Arizona Department of Public Admin- 
istration has received a grant of $10,800 under Title I of 
the Educational Act of 1965 to conduct an Institute of 
Correctional Administration. The Institute is under the 
direction of Dr. R. A. Mulligan, head of the Department of 
Public Administration. 

James E. Tramel, 46, federal probation officer at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., since 1961, died November 4 while at his office. 
He appeared to be making a satisfactory recovery from a 
previous heart attack. 

Passaic County (N. J.) probation officers have formed 
and incorporated the Passait County Probation Officers 
Association, with headquarters in the Court House Annex 
at Paterson, N. J. Samuel Domenic Conti was elected 
president, Edward P. Slyders, vice president, and Marcia 
Berman, recording secretary. 

Frank E. Saunders, chief probation officer for the 
Western District of Kentucky, has been reappointed to the 
Governor’s Crime Commission by Governor Louis Nunn. 
He was also a member of the Commission under the 
former Governor Breathitt. James L. Hurd of the same 
office was appointed by Mayor Kenneth Schmied of Louis- 
ville as chairman of the Committee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency for Louisville and Jefferson County Crime Com- 
mission. 

G. Richard Bacon of the United States is the newly 
elected president of the International Prisoners Aid Asso- 
ciation, 526 W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
53208. He succeeds D. C. S. Reid of Canada. Alfons Wahl 
of the Federal Republic of Germany is president-designate, 
and John G. Baker of the United States is secretary- 
treasurer. 

Jack R. Mason, 55, federal probation officer at Mobile, 
Ala., since 1956, died unexpectedly October 27 following a 
heart attack. He held bachelor’s and master’s degrees from 
the University of Alabama and was a personnel officer for 
5 years in the U. S. Air Force before joining the Federal 
Probation Service. 

John L. Brennan, Jr., chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court at St. Louis, Mo., will retire 
January 12 after 24 years’ service with the Federal Proba- 
tion System. A graduate of St. Louis University, he was 
appointed a federal probation officer in 1944. 


Povl G. Boesen, director of juvenile court services for 
the Tenth Judicial Circuit, Peoria, was elected president of 
the Illinois Probation, Parole, and Correctional Association 
at its annual meeting. He is presently serving as technical 
consultant to the Illinois Delegation to the 1970 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. In March 1965 
he received the annual professional citation of the IPPCA. 

The Oklahoma State Department of Corrections has 
announced that it is accepting applications for the position 
of deputy director for the Division of Probation and Pa- 
role. The salary range is $12,999 to $15,000 annually. 
Minimum requirements include a bachelor’s degree with a 
major in one of the social sciences, or at least 6 year’s 
supervisory experience in a recognized casework agency. 
Applications should be sent to the Oklahoma Merit System, 
Room 407, Sequoyah Memorial Office, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 73105. 

Carl S. Anderson, chief probation officer for the Norfolk 
Division of the Eastern District of Virginia, has been 
named chief probation officer for the entire Eastern Dis- 
trict, effective November 21. A graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania, Anderson joined the Federal Probation 
Service in 1957. 

The International Prisoners Aid Association, as part of 
its contribution to the International Year for Human 
Rights, has sponsored a comparative study by Dr. Mirjan 
Damaska, professor of law of the Zagreb Law School, on 
“The Adverse Legal Consequences of Conviction and Their 
Removal.” It will be published in two parts in the Journal 
of Criminal Law, Criminology and Police Science. 

Articles on crime and delinquency and their relationship 
to development planning are published in the latest issue 
of the International Review of Criminal Policy (Nov. 25, 
1967), a United Nations periodical which sells for $2. The 
publication also announces plans for the Fourth United 
Nations Congress on the Prevention of Crime and the 
Treatment of Offenders, scheduled to be held in Kyoto, 
Japan, in August 1970. In addition, it contains notes on 
international developments relating to capital punishment 
and other aspects of the field of social defense (prevention 
of crime and delinquency and the treatment of offenders). 
Purchases may be made from the Sales Section, Room 244, 
United Nations, New York 10017. 

Public Affairs Pamphlets has released three titles that 
are pertinent to persons in the crime prevention and cor- 
rectional fields: Why the Ghetto Must Go (No. 423), by 
Sterling Tucker; The Early Years of Marriage (No. 424), 
by Richard and Margaret Klemer, and The Challenge of 
Crime (No. 425), by Robert Price. The pamphlets sell for 
25 cents each and may be purchased singly or in quantities 
from Public Affairs Pamphlets, 381 Park Avenue South, 
New York, N. Y. 10016. 

Eugene N. Barkin, legal counsel for the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons and editor of FEDERAI. PROBATION’s “Look- 
ing at the Law” department received on December 18 the 
Department of Justice John Marshall Award. He was 
cited for outstanding service in providing legal advice 
and preparing legislation. The presentation was made by 
Attorney General Ramsey Clark. At the same ceremony 
certificates of commendation were presented to Mark S. 
Richmond, deputy assistant director for the Bureau of 
Prisons, and John Conrad, chief of research and statistics, 
for their work on the Task Force which planned the 
organization of the Law Enforcement Assistance Admini- 
stration. 

Leighton W. Dudley, technical adviser for corrections 
in the Directorate of Security Police, Headquarters U. S. 
Air Force, has been appointed by Governor Spiro T. Agnew 
to the Advisory Board of the Maryland State Department 
of Parole and Probation. Dudley has been prominently 
active with the Professional Council of the National Coun- 


cil on Crime and Delinquency and the American Correc- 
tional Association. 
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ALCOHOLISM 


Alcoholism: Disease or Habit?, R. E. Reinert, No. 1 
Nonpenal Rehabilitation for the — Alcoholic 
Offender, Philip A. Smith, No. 3 __________ 
The “Team” Approach in _ the Treatment of 
Alcoholics, Edward W. Soden, No. 2 
Women Alcoholics, Joan Curlee, No. 1 


CLASSIFICATION 


Team Classification in Federal Institutions, Charles 
R. Hagan and Charles F. Campbell, No. 1 _ 


CLEMENCY 


The Benefits of Executive Clemency, Reed Cozart, 


COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


Corrections and the Community: New sesscaeteiabi 

Man of the Year, William C. Nau, No.1 _--__--____ 

Nonpenal Rehabilitation for the ‘Chronic Alcoholic 

Offender, Philip A. Smith, No. 3 


CORRECTIONAL PRACTICES 


Changing Public Attitudes Toward Crime and 
Corrections, Louis Harris, No. 4 __________. 
Corrections and the Community: New Dimensions, 

Innovations in Correctional Programs for Juvenile 
Delinquents, Albert Elias, No. 4 ____-_.____ 
Politics and ne in Crime Control, Norval 
Tell It Like It 4 Philip ‘Stein, No.3. = 


CouRT 


The Court, the Police, and the School, Louis W. 
McHardy, No. 

Delinquent Children and Wayward Children, Erwin 
Schepses, No. 2 ____--____ 
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